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Well intentioned legislation inaugurated by reform statesmen 
sometimes defeats the very purpose for which it is intended. Some 
years ago President Roosevelt alarmed the American people by 
calling public attention to the alleged rapid denudation of our 
forest resources, predicting dire results to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the country, characterizing all Jumbermen as ** predatory 
robber barons, greedy, rapacious plutocrats.." This mendacious, 
ignorant and unwarranted accusation started a nationwide cam- 
paign for the urgent need of conservation of our forest resources. 
Newspaper and magazine writers, with little or no knowledge of 
forestry or lunbering operations, wrote misleading articles about 
an imaginary lumber trust that was exploiting one of the coun- 
try’s great natural resources and robbing the consumer. 

Congress, influenced by the general hue and ery, passed resolu- 
tions ordering the Commissioner of Commerce and Labor to inquire 
into the operations of this alleged iniquitous lumber trust. This 
official investigation, begun ten vears ago by Herbert. Knox Smith 
and continued by his successor, Joseph E. Davies, failed to discover 
any lumber trust among the 48,000 sawmills operating in unre- 
stricted competition in practically every State of our Union, from 
Florida to Alaska, with never a Sherman law then in existence. To 
attempt to conceive of an effective trust or combination including 
48,000 independent producers of a staple article is the ver 
of absurdity. 


‘"y acme 

Continued agitation about the exhaustion of our forest resources 
Jed the administration to set aside great national forest reserves 
to provide against a possible future lumber famine, a policy acqui- 
esced in and coneeded to be a wise and desirable precaution, pro- 
vided such Government forest reserves were held in cold storage 
until the time came when demand called for their utilization. These 
national forest lands, exempt from taxation, should be held as a 
public trust for the benefit of future generations. But, instead, 
the Forestry Bureau is pressing the sale of Government timber 
in the face of extreme depression from overproduction, with lumber 
selling at less than the cost of manufacture. Conservation of Amer- 
ican forest resources became a fad, a much talked about political 
and economic question. The erroneous statistical danger of a near 
lumber famine stimulated wild speculation in timber lands. Lum- 
bermen became as eager to buy stumpage as competing Dutch bur- 
gomasters to buy tulip bulbs, at fabulous, inflated prices. Surely 
our rapidly disappearing timber lands must be a good thing to buy. 

The numerous holders of forest lands everywhere were promptly 
wise to the situation and prices of stumpage doubled and trebled 
and quadrupled in short order. From 1900 to 1906 timber lands 
in every section of the United States advanced 300 to 500 percent. 
Optimistic sawmill owners convinced themselves that the finished 
product of this rapidly advancing stumpage would keep pace with 
the cost of their raw material, which meant that lumber prices must 
advance 6 or 7 percent annually to cover carrying charges of inter- 
est and taxes on their uncut stumpage. ‘‘ Knowledge comes. but 
wisdom lingers,’’ and ‘‘The best laid plans 0’ mice and men gang 
aft a-gley, and leave us nought but grief and pain for promised 
joy.’’ The product of the sawmill got cold feet and out of breath 


*Jn a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Fullerton says: “I have been 
reading the plea of lumbermen before the Federal Trade Commission as reported 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 24. * * * TI enclose an article which ex- 
Plains the present condition of the lumber industry and suggesting measures that 
would alleviate somewhat the present deplorable condition of the Jumber busi- 


ness.” os 


and refused to march in company with its brother-in-law, the log. 
and is now on its way to the bankruptey sanitarium, or loafing along 
with the bread line contingent. The demand for this useful com- 
modity is not urgent, it is hardly a necessity and never a luxury: 
even the presidential psychologic whip or Redfield efficiency can 
not hasten its slow motion. It is out of step with the high cost of 
living and has descended to the basement bargain counter. 

Speculative sawmill owners, gambling on the future advancing 
price of forest products, bought stumpage and more stumpage at 
conservation boomed prices, a considerable portion of which must be 
carried for many years with the accruing cost of compounded inter- 
est and taxes. 'o purchase in advance of use ten or twenty years’ 
supply of standing timber as the raw material of their sawmill 
plants required more ready money than most lumber companies 
possessed, so resort was had to bonding their newly acquired prop- 
erty; in fact, mortgaging their stumpage to secure the purchase 
money. The easy credit secured from bonding companies was made so 
by the campaign of publicity showing the growing timber of the coun 
try would soon be exhausted and consequently bonding companies 
concluded stumpage must be good security for 50 to 75 percent of 
its current value. This inflated bond credit has proved a misfor- 
tune, a veritable calamity to one of the country’s great industries, 
widely distributed, involving vast eapital investments and employ- 
ing in normal times 700,000 workmen in its varied operations, and 
congressional legislation, based on ignorance of the situation, has 
added an additional burden to the lumbermen’s overload by repeal- 
ing all tariff duties on Canadian lumber invading our home markets, 
while war embargoes have practically shut out all lumber exporta- 
tion to foreign lands; and now that American lumbermen are in 
the war trenches struggling for financial existence Canada has re- 
cently placed an ad valorem tariff of 714 percent on rough and 321, 
percent on finished lumber going from this country into that Do- 
minion, without calling for any reciprocal protection from the 
present official administrative guardians of American business 
interests. 

Local communities, influenced by the speculative, boomed price 
of timber lands, have steadily increased each succeeding year the 
taxes on the lumberman’s deferred holdings of stumpage, forcing 
the cutting of the growing tree into lumber to obviate confiscation 
by tax and inevitable bankruptcy, as there is no income from timber 
lands until the crop is gathered. 

The public are but poorly informed about the lumber industry. 
Sawmills are usually located in small, remote backwoods villages, 
rarely visited by travelers or news gathering reporters. With one 
notable exception, the daily press makes no intelligent mention of 
the lumber industry; no current market quotations are published 
giving the prices of lumber at primary points of production. News- 
papers inform the public of the daily fluctuations in the market 
price of cotton and corn, wheat and oats, cattle and hogs, sugar and 
coffee, copper and lead, and every other staple commodity of com- 
merce, but with the exception mentioned no newspaper considers it 
worth while to include lumber in its market reports. The recent 
extreme decline in the price of cotton occasioned widespread lamen- 
tation and requests for Government aid to help the cotton planters 
in their emergency ; but sawmills are selling their product at prices 
relatively lower than cotton at its lowest, and legislators and the 

(Concluded on Page 37.) 
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Doors 





Wee 
in their making 


difter from other doors not alone in the patent wedge dowel which prevents them from com- 
ing apart, even when exposed to the weather, but also in the material that goes into them. 
Knowing as we do (from our long experience in the manufacturing of quality doors and 
sash) the absolute necessity of thoroughly seasoned material, we have permitted no expense 
to stand in the way of getting such material. Some idea of the precautions we have taken in 
this respect can be formed from the photo shown below of an alley in one of the many dry 
sheds we have built for storing the lumber which goes into Weed Quality Doors and Weed 
Quality Sash. 
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Let Weed Quality Doors and Sash 
Ginger Up Your Millwork Business 


Here’s just the kind of stock you’ve been looking for to put the punch into your advertising 
which will make it different from the other fellow’s. After you know Weed Quality Doors 
and Sash it’s impossible to write an advertisement that won’t be different, for they are so 
different themselves. That’s what makes them such good sellers. Dealers who handle 
Weed products admit that. Say you're interested and we’ll send you a list of jobbers who 
handle our line if yours doesn’t. 


Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the 
largest manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the globe. But 
a night’s ride from Portland or San Francisco via the Southern Pacific Railway. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg., —_&. stern Offices § H« C- WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
Telephone GARFIELD 2885 era wesices ) R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Retail Dealers Desire Publicity Help 
From Shingle Manufacturers. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received from 
2 prominent manufacturer of shingles on the Pacific 
Coast a letter stating that some time ago a dealer 
was in that section and called at the plant. While 
there he was shown some advertising matter that is 
jput into shipments of shingles. A few days ago he 
sent to this manufacturer an order for shingles, and 
in the letter aecompanying the order he had this to 
say: 

I wish that you would put in the car a small bundle of 
your advertising matter etc. No doubt you do this and 
have a regular system, )ut I am satisfied that if more of the 
shingle concerns on the Coast would be particular about 
advising. their customers how to lay shingles, what kind 
of nails to use ete., red cedar shingles would get back and 
replace to some extent the substitutes that are being used 
for shingles. 

The fellows that are making these composition shingles, 
imitation tile etc. spend a great amount of money in adver- 
tising in farm journals and periodicals and pamphlets, 
instructing people how to put on their shingles and how 
to take care of them, but the red cedar shing'e manufacturer 
in the past has seemed to think that the only thing for him 
to do was to make the shingles and let them take care of 
themselves afterward, and this was the wrong idea right 
from the start. 

In this letter this retailer has voiced a need that 
is being felt by retailers in all sections of the country, 
not alone as affects the trade in shingles but in lumber 
as well. 

That manufacturers of lumber and shingles are be- 
coming aroused to this condition is shown by the 
interest that is manifested-in the new trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association. This is but a beginning, however, and 
before wood has regained its lost ground there must 
be a more general awakening among manufacturers 
in all sections of the country. 

In the letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this West 
Coast shingle manufacturer says: 

We think this dealer brings out some very strong points 
and we wish that all of the shingle manufacturers could be 
made to see how necessary it is to do something, and do it 
now.. We simply must not remain inactive any longer. 

This is a hopeful sign and indicates that the leaven 
is working, and the time will probably not be long 
until shingle and lumber manufacturers generally will 
have entered heartily in a practical way into the 
work of educating the public in the merits of wood 
and in its more general use. 





Eastland Horror No Argument for 
Seamen’s Bill. 

Already the horrible vessel accident in Chicago July 
24 is being used against those who are opposed to 
the Seamen’s bill and to support the demand for stricter 
vessel regulation. Undoubtedly there should be more 
rigid regulation in certain directions; but had the La- 
Follette Seamen’s bill been in effect at the time 
and rigidly enforced it would have had no effect in this 
particular case, which should have no influence what- 
ever upon the discussion of the merits or demerits of 
that bill. This catastrophe will be fully investigated 
and perhaps the responsibility for it will be located. 
Apparently it was due to faulty design of the hull; 
and, while there may have been blunders in handling the 
vessel, nothing provided for in the Seamen’s bill would 
have made one particle of difference. 

Those who are seeking the repeal of the LaFollette 
measure or its entire rewriting in accordance with com- 
mon sense and the upbuilding of the merchant marine 
should not allow this accident to be used as an argu- 
ment against them, for it has none, not even the re- 
motest, application thereto. 





Forest Service Seeks Lumbermen’s Co- 
operation for Their Benefit. 


As set forth in the news columns of. the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, or members of that organization, re- 
ceived from the Forest Service its general inquiry as to 
the opinion of the lumber trade regarding a reclassifica- 
tion of lumber so that low grade stuff would carry a 
lower rate than high grade. The association somewhat 
severely criticised the Forest Service for taking up a 
matter that the association felt was a subject entirely for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not but feel that the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
out of touch with the spirit and work of the Forest 
Service. That Government department is, much to the 
gratification of the majority of the lumber trade, engaged 
in an investigation as to the condition of the lumber busi- 
ness, the difficulties wnder which it is operated and its 
needs in the way of relief, in order that the Service may 
be able to present te the public and to the public’s 
agents, from an authoritative and non-interested stand- 
point, the real situation of the lumber business. In 
pursuance of this investigation, of course, it runs across 
problems of distribution as well as of manufacture, of 
stumpage ownership ete. 

In this investigation the Forest Service has no desire 
to meddle, but merely to help; and its attitude and the 
work it has done so far have been highly appreciated 
by lumber producers generally. Along with this investi- 
gation, part of which is the distribution problem, it de- 
sires to know for the good of the lumber industry the 
opinion of the industry regarding such matters as classi- 
fication. Its conclusions derived from its inquiry among 


lumbermen would be of assistance to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its work and probably would be 
given more weight than the opinion and testimony of the 
lumbermen themselves. 

It seems therefore, in view of this helpful attitude of 
the Forest Service, that it should be commended rather 
than condemned for its activities. It is entirely possible 


. 


that it may go beyond the strict limits of its province and 
it is possible that it may sometimes not meet with the 
approval of all lumbermen; but so far no other objection 
has been noted and belief is entertained that if the Phil- 
adelphia wholesalers were more closely in touch with what 
the Forest Service is doing and its general attitude toward 
the lumber industry they would withdraw their criticism. 
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Will Lumber Trade Help Revise 
Freight Classification? 


Reclassification for forest products as the basis for 
railroad rate making is engaging the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads and lum- 
bermen. ‘The railroads have made certain preliminary 
classifications, various lumbermea and lumber organiza- 
tions: have objected to this classification or that, or 
to the whole scheme, while the commission has put 
the matter over with the request that lumbermen pre- 
sent their views and arguments—their views based .on 
experience and the effect of classifications and rates 
upon the lumber business, The order by which the 
commission instituted this general inquiry was entered 
July 9. 

This matter was discussed by the chairman of the 
traffic committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association before the summer meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. It 
is unnecessary to go over the details of a matter so 
well presented in that article, but it does seem timely 
to emphasize the importance of lumbermen taking ac- 
tive and concerted interest in this most important 
subject. 

Two points seem to be agreed upon by all concerned: 
that lumber and forest products classification should be 
uniform the country over, at least so far as interstate 
trade is concerned; and that such a classification as 
will permit the utilization of material that now goes 
to waste will be in the interest of railroads, of lumber 
producers and of the public at large. 

Undoubtedly as soon as the commission can get 
around to it a searching inquiry will be made during 
which lumbermen will be able to present their views 
of the questions involved. 

If classifications are to be made uniform it will 
be necessary for particular and local interests to re- 
linquish largely, if not entirely, their individual and 
local views and assist in framing a classification that 
will meet the general needs of the trade and be ag- 
plicable to the country at large, while recognizing so 


_ far as is possible the requirements of various depart-_ 


ments of the business and of the various woods. 

The railroads will go before the commission with 
a well defined plan, backed by arguments in which will 
appear no diversity of interest nor contradiction. 

Unless the lumbermen awake to the emergency they 
are likely to go before the commission with statistics, 
arguments and statements of condition that will be 
diverse and even contradictory. As has so often hap- 
pened in such cases, the side that knows what it wants 
and can clearly state its unified arguments will win 
as against the side divided against itself. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 31 issue were 
presented some of the difficulties involved. Previous 
issues had pointed out some of the absurdities in the 
classification that the roads proposed to the commis- 
sion. Probably the majority of lumbermen would like 
to see all forest products go under one class, subject 
to one series of rates, except rough products such as 
logs, bolts, slabs, pulp and chemical wood, sawdust ete. 

All sorts of propositions have been made as to the 
reclassification of forest products. Some would merely 
separate low grade lumber from the higher grade; 
some would give separate classification to products fur- 
ther manufactured than planed or tongued and grooved, 
ete.; some would put moldings in a separate class, 
some would not; some would select certain well defined 
low grade products for a special classification; some 
favor separation on the basis of rough or dressed, say- 
ing that that whole problem so far as railroad revenue 
is concerned would be solved by an increase in the 
minimum on rough, thus compensating the railroads 
for a lower rate on rough. 

Retail lumbermen, particularly of the smaller sort, 
whose trade in the aggregate is an enormous quantity, 
object to anything that would interfere with the ship- 
ment of mixed cars on a definite rate. Even though 
they do not have to pay the freight bill they realize 
that their business will be hampered, perhaps their in- 
vestment in stock carried greatly increased, by a classi- 
fication that would in practice prevent the shipment of 
mixed car orders. Hardwood shippers differ in their 
views from the shippers of softwoods, and those of 
the heavy woods from those of the light. 

It may be impracticable, but the suggestion is made 
that, if possible, lumber shippers of all classes should 
get together in a representative way and decide on 
what demands they will present to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when the classification matter comes 
up for a hearing. Theoretically, the proposition is easy 
enough. If every important wood and manufacturing 
district and wholesale center should send a represen- 
tative to a conference, give each representative the 
power to act, with instructions to stay with the con- 
ference until the finish—and that conference might 
vring into consultation representatives of the railroads, 
classification people, rate men and traffic officials—the 
industry could go before the commission with unified 
demands and arguments that would command respect. 
But a friend says that nothing so good will hap- 





pen. That a lot of individually insulated lumbermen 
will go before the commission. Each will present his 
own views and interests. They will contradict each 
other and quarrel among themselves. The result—the 
commission will be confused and disgusted, the roads 
will get what they want and the lumber business will 
as usual get the charred end of the stick. 

Is that to be the result when so great an opportunity 
offers? 


Concentrated Effort Is Needed in 
Selling Lumber. 


The AMERICAN LUMPERMAN thas more than once 
made the statement that if lumber dealers would exert 
themselves as much to sell lumber as they are compelled 
to exertion in building up and holding their trade in 
cement and other materials they would find a greater 
net profit resulting from their efforts and there would 
be a greater consumption of lumber. That this is also 
the opinion of a prominent concern operating a line of 
yards throughout the Northwest may be noted from the 
following letter received recently by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 

Kindly send marked copies of the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN dated July 10 to each of our following yards: 
* * * ‘That issue contains Mr. See's little story entitled 
“The Man Who Spilled His Beans” and we are desirous of 
having our managers read this article. We have been trying 
to instil the idea into the minds of our managers that it is 
not wise to endeavor to increase their cement sales at the 
expense of their lumber business, and we think that this 
article may have a tendency to bring the situation home to 
them in a different light from any talk our auditor might 
have with them. 

Dealers who may have neglected to read the story 
referred to should look up the July 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on page 32 of which will be 
found this interesting account of how one retail 
yard manager came to realize the great mistake he was 
making and proceeded to boost the sale of lumber just 
as hard as he had previously boosted cement sales, with 
the pleasing result that his percentage of profit on the 
year’s business became more satisfactory and his busi- 
ness cares much less a burden. 


What May Be Expected of Trade 


Commission Investigations ? 

What tangible results are to be expected from the 
lumber hearing held recently in Chicago by the Federal 
Trade Commission? What are to be the actual results 
beneficial to the industry of the hearing to be held in 
Spokane this week and later the hearings in Seattle, 
Tacoma and San Francisco? 

Are any tangible and definite results to be expected? 
Is there not danger that these investigations will, like 
others, end with the accumulation of evidence and the 
filing of it with the commission? 

Will we get anywhere? May we not be traveling 
around in a circle that has no tangent? 

These are questions that have been asked by many 
lumbermen, and doubtless are in minds of many others. 
The Federal Trade Commission in its attitude and its 
methods appears to be the answer to these questions 
and lightens the future of the business interests of the 
United States. 

But a mere disposition to help is no guaranty that 
help is assured. It should be remembered that cer- 
tain and permanent relief must come from Congress. 
The processes of judicial interpretation of law are too 
slow and uncertain as a remedial method, and the courts 
themselves must follow and obey the law as they see 
it; while Federal departments, Federal officials and 
Federal commissions may, with change of personnel, 
change their minds and their positions, 

Therefore certain statutes should be amended and 
perhaps certain new laws be passed so as to place 
business in a position where, unhampered by unjust 
or ill advised statutes, it can with confidence proceed 
with its affairs upon the success of which the prosperity 
of all our people depends. 

Therefore a constructive program is essential; a legis- 
lative program must follow one of investigation; that 
which business needs must be put into concrete form, 
and there must be something definite ‘‘before the 
house. ’’ 

How does the commission fit into a constructive, prog- 
ress program, and what is the duty of business in re- 
spect to that program? When the Federal Trade 
Commission law was in process of enactment, and even 
thereafter, there was conflict of opinion and undoubt- 
edly a conflict ef purpose among the legislators, as to 
its real or principal functions. Is its chief purpose 
to be an aid to prosecution or to aid business and 
avoid prosecution? The commission has answered these 
questions for itself. Chairman Davies, speaking before 
the advertising convention in June, said some very sig- 
nificant things as to the purpose of the law as under- 
stood or interpreted by the executive branch of the 
Government. He said, for example:- ‘‘Business, as 
such, constitutes a great part of the social body for 
which Government exists. The well being of business 
is properly and should be a matter of Government con- 
cern. The welfare of a great part of the people of 
the nation depends directly upon its well being.’’ 











‘‘There is no doubt that one of the essential pu: 
poses underlying the creation of the Federal Trac: 
Commission was also to provide an administratiy. 
agency to make more easy the accommodation of bus 
ness to the requirements which Government imposes fv 
the benefit of society.’’ 

‘“‘The purpose of the Federal Trade Commissio: 
is not to harass, but to help—not to make a legalisti 
record, but to bring relief and aid.’’ 

The law by which the commission exists and und 
which it operates gives the commission ample powe: 
on request or of its own initiative to make investiga 
tions that by their scope will cover all the questions 
in which business is interested except those controlle: 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Fed 
eral Reserve Board. But—and here is a most important 
point—the commission may recommend to Congres 
needed legislation—so it is authorized by law. And 
respecting foreign trade, it may investigate trade con 
ditions in foreign countries as to their effect upon the 
foreign trade of the United States and report to Con- 
gress thereon, making recommendations for legislation. 

Here, then, is the tangent of this circle of investiga 
tions that can and should lead to definite conclusions; 
and the commission purposes to follow that tangent. 

In connection with the lumber hearing in Chicago 
it suggested that the lumber industry should furnish 
it not merely with statements of its difficulties and its 
needs but of the definite means required to remedy 
the evils under which it and other lines of business are 
suffering. That is to say, the lumber industry is in- 
vited to suggest and formulate remedial legislation; 
and by that invitation the commission gave a quasi 
promise, if the measures proposed meet its approval, 
to submit them as its recommendations to Congress, 
as is its power to do under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

The lumber industry has accepted that invitation and, 
in no narrow square of self-interest which would de- 
feat itself, will present to the commission for its ap 
proval measures that in the belief of lumbermen will 
so clarify and make definite the law that business will 
be relieved from vunreasonable restraint and will be 
empowered to do that which for its own benefit and 
for the welfare of the community it should do. 

There is light ahead for business and for the lumber 
business; and there is solid ground to succeed the quick- 
sands and mire through which it has been traveling, 
and by which it has been almost halted. 





‘‘Muddling Through”’ by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 


It is interesting to conjecture what would have hap- 
pened but for the war to our balance in foreign trade, 
or what the industrial conditions in the United States 
would have been but for its influence. And the Wall 
Street Journal intimates that it relieved the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from a most embarrassing posi- 
tion that it would have been in as a result of its deci- 
sions and recommendations in the eastern rate case. 
With a single important exception all of the props which 
the commission then told the railroads they should use 
to support their failing revenue, instead of a gen- 
eral rate increase, have been tried and have broken 
down. Says the Journal: 

The commission told the railroads their passenger business 
was losing money and that the States would be sweetly 
reasonable about their 2-cent fare laws. It allowed them to 
charge. higher interstate passenger rates, but--not- a State 
budged. 

Through a reform of their relations with industrial rail- 
ways the carriers were told they could realize $15,000,000 a 
year; from the imposition of charges for “spotting” cars 
and for “trap car’’ service other millions; and from the 
overhauling of their terminal regulations and charges, an- 
other pretty penny. 

During the fall and winter the carriers filed new tariffs on 
all these subjects. These were suspended pending investi- 
gation, and now the commission has ordered every one of 
them withdrawn. 

It will be remembered that the decision allowed the 
5 percent advance on only about half the traffic. Com- 
missioner Harlan, who is not noted for his friendship 
to the railroads, admitted that they needed more than 
the $50,000,000 increase in revenue they asked for, and 
so when they got only half their demands they resorted 
to the expedients proposed by the commission. 

The commission should not be condemned too hastily. 
Perhaps the new schedules should have been rejected— 
it is a difficult and technical matter. But the railroads 
could hardly be blamed. While the original case was 
in process of hearing the roads warned the commission 
that attempts to change practices that had grown up 
through eighty years of railroad and industrial develop- 
ment, and that were intimately related to the value 
and price of the service, could be changed only grad- 
ually and very cautiously. After only a year of trial 
the commission has found out that the railroads were 
right in the matter. The whole case, in its outcome 
so far, suggests that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been overburdened with work, or has under- 
taken to do more work than its abilities and facilities 
will permit. It is trying to ‘‘muddle through,’’ but 
the ‘‘muddle’’ is more apparent than is real accom- 
plishment. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


BOOKS FOR LUMBER INVENTORYING. 

We would like to know if you make a book for use of taking 

inventory of a lumber yard. We want a book indexed for 
cach grade of lumber and thickness etc. If you make a book 
like this please send us some sample sheets and your price of 
sume, 

{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of anyone 
ho prints a book for the special purpose of lumber 
inventorying. It believes, however, that a special book 
is not necessary for this purpose. What is needed is 
«x loose leat book for long and narrow form, with a 
sufficient number of blank tabbed index sheets. These 
tabs ean be written in ink for the progressive grades 
and dimensions of lumber and sheets may be written up 
separately, a number of men working upon the different 
sheets at the same time, if desired, these to be accumu- 
luted in the book when finished. The same binder and 
index ean be used for successive inventories and the 
old sheets ean be transferred and kept for reference 
it desired.—EpIrTor. | 


WANTS TO BE A WOOD BLOCK PAVING MIS- 
SIONARY. 

In your July 3 issue we notice an advertisement concern- 
ing wood block paving. Will you kindly inform us to whom 
to write for detailed information, such as cost of this kind 
of paving etc.? Also the specifications that should be fol- 
lowed in the installation of this paving? There is consid- 
erable paving to be done in this city and it is barely possible 
that we could interest the citizens here in the wood block 
paving.—INQUIRY No. 42, 

[The above inquiry comes from a live retail lumber 
concern in a Colorado city. Here is a chance for some 
of our paving block manufacturers to assist the inquirer 
in doing a little effective missionary work. The in- 
quiry has been referred direct to lumber manufacturers’ 
associations that are interested in wood block paving 
and also the American Wood Preservers’ Association and 
those wood block treating plants that are most conveni- 
ently located to the inquirer. The address will be sup- 
plied to other interested parties——Eb1Tor. | 





POSSIBILITIES OF EMIGRATION AFTER THE 
WAR. 


CHICAGO. 

Myself and associates have been discussing the possibilities 
of emigration from Europe after the present war. 

1. Some contend South America will attract more immi- 
grants of the desirable class than the United States. 

2. Others believe that the emigration will not be great, 
due to the demands for labor at home, discouraging restric- 
tions by the Governments fearful of depopulating their: coun- 
tries and inability to secure funds to migrate. 

3. Others contend that as soon as the people of these coun- 
tries feel the burden of the enormous war taxes, succeeding 
the conclusion of peace and the possible additional burdens 
of further military duties (and incidentally the memories of 
the horrors of the past conflict), immigration of the most 
desirable classes, especially the agriculturists, will probably 
be stimulated, beginning at a period of say two years after 
the conclusion of peace. 

4. One party believes that there is a possibility of a con- 
siderable emigration to their home countries on the theory 
that the reconstruction of the devastated territories and the 
prospects of indemnity to the victor will make very attractive 
conditions in those specific countries. 

What are your opinions on this and the reasons sane 
same ? 

{Judgment on the four propositions presented above 
depends so much on as yet undetermined matters that 
one may be excused from doing more than suggesting 
some of the questions involved. Each of these propo- 
sitions is correct, or mistaken, or inaccurate, according 
to the outeome of the war. If Germany and its allies are 
decisively victorious, one set of conditions will present 
itself affecting each of the four propositions; if the 
Anglo-French Allies are decisively victorious another 
set_ of conditions will be presented, and if there is no 
decisive victory but a drawn battle, so to speak, still 
other conditions will arise. But the subject is of much 
interest to the lumber industry of the United States 
because of the effect that immigration has upon. general 
business of the country, and therefore upon the lumber 
trade, and especially upon the utilization and develop- 
ment of eutover lands. The lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, for example, have been looking forward to the 
influence of the Panama Canal to bring in thousands 
of hardworking families from the timber countries of 
Europe who, familiar with such situations, could settle 
upon the cutover lands and make them productive. 

Some other influences than those mentioned may be 
cimerated. Tf Germany be successful it seems likely 
that it will attempt to justify its demand for ‘‘a place 
’ the sun’? and its complaint of lack of room for 
expansion by taking over in the final settlement such 
.zlish and French possessions as it can, and therefore 
‘«rman emigration might be directed at first toward 
ticse newly acquired colonies, thus solidifying the 
“rman hold upon them. If Germany should be defeated 

‘ould probably devote a good many years following 

war to the rebuilding of its own country and 
ouilding its power and wealth. Sentiment, too, wil! 

‘hably have some influence. As things are going 

* the relations between the German people and those 

the United States may not be cordial, and therefore 

igrants from Germany may prefer to go to some 
“ser country than the United States. On the other 
‘d, the Allies are likely to be distinctly friendly 
id so far as they emigrate might give preference to 
the United States. 

_As to the effect of the balance of influences upon 
the movement of the peoples after the conclusion o 
‘'e war, the prophet must surely be inspired who would 
peak with any certainty. Some of these diverse influ- 


§ 


ences are referred to in the letter quoted. This paper’s 
own thought is that the diminished population of those 
countries may meet such changed conditions at home 
of a favorable sort that some would remain, while 
others will be driven away by the special burdens the 
soil and incomes of the people will have to bear. Pos- 
sibly these influences may so balance each other that 
there will be no particular change in the migration 
of the peoples concerned after the war as compared 
with that preceding it. Almost certainly, as mentioned 
in proposition two, the: European governments will be 
reluctant to part with their people and will place every 
obstacle in the way of emigration. Still history. has 
shown that when people. wish to move they do so in 
spite of all governmental regulations. The United 


-States will undoubtedly attract many by its political 


and industrial peace. But others may leave the United 
States for their home countries, attracted by the oppor- 
tunities that lie in the reconstruction of the devasted 
territories. And here another thought suggests itself, 
that the death of hundreds of thousands or millions of 
men will leave multitudes real estate holdings, large 
and small, without adult male members of families to 
control and conduct them, and so thousands of American 
residents of foreign connections may leave for the old 
countries to take the place of those who have gone. 

Altogether, in view of the uncertainties regarding the 
outcome of the war and the situation in which the 
various countries and peoples will find themselves, one 
is inclined to adopt the policy of this correspondent 
in stating the case and pass it on to some cne else.— 
EDITor. | 


WOODEN SHINGLES SUGGESTED FOR EUROPEAN 
REHABILITATION. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

From time to time we hear prophecies of the extensive 
orders for lumber that are to be placed when the rehabili- 
tation of Belgium and northern France shall have begun. 
At one time orders’ were reported ss actually placed, so 
anxious were we to get a high polish on the present dull 
finish that our business conditions now wear. But the time 
must be drawing nearer under any circumstances and it is 
deserving of some forethought—a faculty that we of the 
wood-goods business are at last beginning to recognize as 
valuable. . 

For years Belgium and northern France have imported 
large quantities of pitch pine from the Gulf ports: Mobile, 
Pensacola, Gulfport, New Orleans and other points. It 
should be noted, however, that all these imports have been 
of high grade lumber, the commoner sorts being obtained 
from the Baltic. It is an open question whether the large 
demand for lumber in these countries will have much effect 
= the markets of the Pacific coast on account of the dis. 
ance. . 

But there will arrive a great opportunity for the intro- 
duction of red cedar shingles into the European market. 
The immense amount of building to come in northern France 
and Belgium will necessitate more rapid construction than 
was used in erecting those that have been destroyed. These 
latter grew up slowly during centuries in a manner that 
would be impracticable now. 

It would be quite possible to run up a large number of 
stereotyped -buildings in a very short time that would an- 
swer the purposes of housing the unfortunate inhabitants of 
these countries. But while dispatch is urgent, some atten- 
tion should certainly be given to artistic effect; the build- 
ings will be permanent and should involve as few details as 
possible that would remind the people of the miseries they 
have undergone. It would be practicable to put up in- 
numerable weatherproof, commodious and comfortable dwell- 
ings, covered with “patent roofings’ that would suggest 
motor garages or buildings of even. more sordid usage and 
perpetuate the blight now lying over the fair landscape of 
Picardy and Brabant. But while it may not be possible to 
reproduce the old tiled and slate roofing, and the quaint 
thatches, the use of stained cedar shingles, with their soft, 
harmonious colorings, will be infinitely more in keeping with 
the recollection of the by-gone scenery than any other mate- 
rial that lends itself to rapid economical construction, nor 
would it blister and swelter hideously in the sun as some 
patent roofings, nor, with terrifying rattle, remind the in- 
dwellers of Maxim fire at every rainstorm. 

For economy in construction to carry its light weight, 
for beauty of design and coloring, for wear resisting quali- 
ties and ease with which it may be put up and (if damaged) 
repaired nothing has been founa: to equal the cedar shingle 
since the day that Archimedes, illuminated by his sudden 
discovery, started from his bath and traversed the streets, 
erying aloud the name of the 5 to 2 eighteen inch: “Eureka.” 

MAINLAND Lumber & SHINGLE COMPANY. 





TEAK A USEFUL ORIENTAL WOOD. 


Will you kindly send us a sample of “teak” and give us 

aor Pi ait information concerning the wood ?—INQurIrRy 
oO. ST. * 

[Teak is a wood from central and south India, Burma 
and north Borneo, which is widely used in the Orient for 
furniture, ship building ete. and is an especially desir- 
able wood for household uses in those countries because it 
is rarely, if ever, attacked by white ants. This indeed is 
not strange, as it has a characteristic powerful smell 
somewhat resembling old shoe leather and in some in- 
stances workmen are poisoned by it while working it. Its 
color is a dark golden yellow, in some cases brown or 
grayish brown. This refers to the heart wood, the sap 
wood being. white or dirty white and not usually being 
included in the commercial wood for cabinet purposes. 
Teak is a very durable wood, with hardness comparable 
with oak, and its weight ranges from 34 to 55 pounds per 
cubic foot. It shows a great variety of weight, hardness, 
color ete. in different specimens. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S only specimen of this wood is included in a 
systematic collection and can not be spared, but the 
inquirer has been referred to various dealers in cabinet 
woods who will probably. be able to furnish teak.— 
EDITOR. | 


21 
CORRECTING A MISQUOTATION. 
BERKELEY, CAr 

I have just read in your issue of July 24 an account of 
the meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Spokane on July 14. In this account there is on 
thing which I wish to correct emphatically. The following 

paragraph ends the statement of remarks made by me: 
“Mr. Mason stated that it was very apparent the admin 
istration was not playing politics as had been done in 
former investigations of the lumber business, but is making 
an earnest effort to arrive at the facts in the case and then 


remedy existing evils if it is possible to do so by 
tion.” 

My statement has been changed in the report to such ar 
extent as to say something that I had no intention of say 
ing and to give an impression which I had no intention of 
giving. I was discussing very informally the condition 
existing in the Inland Empire, as developed by the work 
which I had been doing there. At the beginning of the 
discussion I had especially requested the lumbermen present 
to interrupt at any time, and ask any questions which might 
occur to them. Many questions were raised at different 
points and considerable discussion took place. One ques 
tion which came up was as to whether or not there were any 
politics in the investigation, and whether or not polities 
would be allowed to play any part in ‘the report and final 
action as a result of the investigation. I stated that it was 
my opinion, unofficial of course, based on discussions had 
with various men in person and by correspondence, by read 
ing the papers ete., that politics would play absolutely no 
part in the handling of the investigation itself, or in the 
presentation of the results, or in the final action taken; 
that in my judgment the administration as a whole, includ 
ing the Forest Service, Federal Trade Commission and De 
partment of Commerce, who were all coéperating together 
in the most friendly manner, was making an earnest effort 
to get at the facts of the situation as they exist in the 
industry, and that ultimately such action would be taken as 
might be fitting and proper for governmental agencies to 
take in the interest of the whole public, including the lum 
ber industry, in view of circumstances existing and brought 
to light by the investigation and unbiased by politics. 

The above does not report my exact words, since I spoke 
without notes or preparation, but it does represent exactly 
what I had in mind. I made no criticism at all of former 
investigations of the industry. I am exceedingly sorry that 
this slip occurred in reporting the meeting. D. 'T. Mason, 

[Evidently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reporter, in 
making a condensed statement of what Professor Mason 
said, interjected into the professor’s statement the query 
to which he was replying, therefore conveying informa- 
tion as from him which he did not have in mind. Pro- 
fessor Mason, aside from his Forest Service connections, 
is a faculty member in the division of forestry at the 
University of California, Berkeley—EpiTor. | 


BELATION BETWEEN BOARD MEASURE AND 
CORDWOOD MEASURE. 

Will you kindly let us know what wood purchased in logs 
at the rate of $24 a thousand feet figures per cord of 128 
cubic feet? 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
single trees, double trees, neck yokes etc. The conver- 
sion of board measure into cord measure involves two 
variable factors, neither of which is stated in the above 
presentation of the problem. The first depends upon 
the average diameter of the log inasmuch as the ratio 
between the cubic measure of the log and its board 
measure differs with its diameter owing to the differ- 
ing allowance for slab. This in turn varies with the 
log rule that is being used. 

There is also a variability in the cubie feet contents 
of the logs composing a cord of wood, depending upon 
both their.average size and their straightness, and also 
to a considerable extent upon their length. A round 
log or bolt having a certain amount of crook per foot 
of course lies more closely if it is 2 feet long than if 
it is 4, 6, 8 feet or Jonger. 

All of these questions have been carefully studied 
in relation to pulpwood inasmuch as this is measured 
both by board measure and by cordwood measure. 

It may be said in general that the larger the average 
diameter the more cubic feet there will be in the piled 
cord. Where the average diameter is 6.8 inches it 
has been found that there will be 102.4 cubie feet 
average in the cord, but where the average diameter is 
only 3% inches there will be 79.36 cubic feet in a cord 
of hardwood and 90.88 in a cord of softwood. This lat- 
ter difference is because the ordinary coniferous woods 
have a smoother, straighter stem and pack more closely. 
Wood which will run 92.16 cubic feet per cord when 
piled in 4-foot lengths will run only 87.04 feet when 
piled in 6-foot lengths. In the 6-foot lengths a crooked 
stick of average crookedness will bring the figure down 
to 74.24 and a knotty stick would pile only 64 cubic 
feet in the cord. The above figures are taken from a 
very interesting study of this subject in H. S. Graves’s 
standard book on ‘‘ Forest Mensuration.’’ 

In order to work these figures out on a practicable 
basis, by way of illustration let us assume a log 10 
feet in length and 8 inches in diameter, which is about 
the smallest log that is usually measured by board 
measure. Such a log contains 3.49 cubie feet consid- 
ered as a cylinder, without allowance for the fact that 
the butt of the log is larger than the top end at which 
the diameter is taken. Call it 3.5 cubic feet and there 
are 29.25 such logs in a cord of wood, assuming that 
the cord of wood will contain 102 net cubic feet, or 
the same as if 66.8 inches average diameter. Such a 
log contains by Scribner measure 15 board feet, al- 
though the 3.5 cubie feet by cubic measure would be 
equivalent to 42 board feet if there were no allowane 
for slab and saw kerf waste. Multiplying the 29.25 
logs by 15 board feet would give for Scribner measure 
about 438 board feet per cord for logs of this size. 
According to Doyle measure, however, such a log meas- 
ures only 10 board feet and the cord composed of such 
logs would have only 292.5 board feet in it.—EprTor.]} 
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The lumber trade is showing gradual improvement. 
The chief retarding influence now is the crop delay 
in the central, northern and western States. The 
railroad demand is steadily increasing, though not at 
any rapid rate and, of course, the volume is still below 
the normal. But practically every road is buying more 
or less material for repairs and improvements, while 
some heavy orders are reported, the largest perhaps 
being for 8,000,000 feet of car material placed in the 
Douglas fir country recently. The railroad require- 
ment is for practically every use. The yellow pine 
country is asked to supply ear material of all sorts, 
bridge timbers and ties. Decking is in rather active 
request, with supply rather difficult to obtain as 
promptly as desired. Coupled with this domestic de- 
mand is a call from England and France for railroad 
track sleepers, which are larger than the American 
standard, so that the filling of orders for a given 
number of them means considerably more board feet 
than with the same number of ties ordered by Amer- 
ican roads. 

* * * 

Besides the railway requirement there is a growing 
demand from factories. This applies to practically all 
the woods. The call for furniture lumber is better 
than it was, and the war business is not only making 
requirements for lumber and timber to enter into fac- 
tory products but to a still greater extent is increasing 
the call for boxing and crating material. This demand 
is becoming a notable factor in the lumber market. 
The bulk of the goods being shipped abroad, except 
wheat and flour, horses ete., calls for crating or boxes 
of some description. Hundreds and even thousands of 
automobiles and automobile trucks are being exported, 
and each machine has to be protected in handling by 
a certain amount of blocking or erating. Some of 
the materials, like chemicals, to be used in munitions 
manufactured abroad are shipped in metal containers, 
but for the most part wood is used. The specifications 
for boxes for ammunition—cartridges and shells—are 
necessarily rigid and on the average require a higher 
grade of material, because needing more strength, 
than in the ordinary package. 

* * * 


The export business in lumber is also looking up 
somewhat as the transportation problems involved are 
being solved. While there is a great shortage of ves- 
sel room and rates are excessively high, more lumber 
is being shipped abroad than eight months ago would 
have seemed possible. Lumber exporters have set their 
brains to work on the problem and, in codperation with 
ocean transportation lines and independent vessel 
owners, have managed to move a good deal of lumber, 
although the trade is still far below normal, being 
hardly more than half of what it should be. The war 
orders taken in this country involve the supplying 
of material for construction of new factories or en- 
largements of old. In many northern manufacturing 
districts the factory construction, which calls for tim- 
ber, heavy joists and flooring, is coupled with a re- 
quirement of no small importance for the construction 
of workmen’s dwellings at new manufacturing points. 


* * * 


Some disappointment is experienced, however, in the 
development of city building. The statistics of July 
building permits are not yet available, but at this 
writing it looks as though they will fall materially 
below those of last year and perhaps below several 
previous months of 1915. To counterbalance the some- 
what unfavorable conditions in cities, however, is the 
prospect of a good demand from the country. This 
situation, however, involves future business rather 
than present shipments. Yet where the farming sea- 
son is well advanced business in retail yard stocks is 
active. This is the case practically all through the 
South so far as the volume of business depends upon 
southern requirements. 

* * * 


Much interest has been taken in the unfavorable 
weather conditions in the North, practically from the 
Alleghenies to the Rockies, and much apprehension 
has been felt as to the crop outcome in that great dis- 
trict, because of its effect on business—not only in 
lumber but in general lines. The summer has been 
exceptional and up to this date the precipitation from 
Ohio to Colorado has been abnormal and in some sec- 
tions almost unprecedented. This week has been 
perhaps the worst of the season, with torrents of rain 
reported from a wider area than almost ever before. 
It is casy to be pessimistic as to fall business under 
such weather conditions, but it is also easy to over- 
estimate the damage that has been or will be done. 
There is no question that crops have been considerably 
damaged in the richest agricultural section of the 
country. In Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska a good 
deal of damage has been done to wheat and corn and 
even to forage crops, and if the unfavorable weather 
should continue long the reduction in crop yields would 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


be heavy. But so far the percentage of loss has been 
not great. The situation this week was that where 
wheat has been cut it has not been possible to thresh 
and in some of the northern districts it has not yet 
been possible to put the harvesters in the fields. Corn 
has had a fine growth but is weedy and needs dry and 
warm weather. Without it wheat and oats are in 
danger of sprouting in the shock, but with good 
weather from now on the crops of all kinds will come 
up very close to earlier predictions. 
oe 2 @ 7 

The immediate effect on the lumber trade of the 
weather that has prevailed for some weeks is the delay. 
Farmers can not be expected to talk building improve- 
ments when they are anxiously watching the clouds 
and waiting for a chance to finish up the work of the 
harvest, and retail lumber dealers through the country 
districts can not be expected to order freely until the 
farmers are feeling better and the future of local trade 
is assured. Therefore there is a period of delay and 
of dull business that affects all who cater to the trade 
in the wet districts. Yet in the sections not so seri- 
ously affected by untoward weather—and this means 
practically the whole South and a good deal of the 
North, including Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana 
ete.—the yard trade is practically up to normal. Phe- 
nomenally bad weather will not continue the year 
through and therefore lumbermen are justified, in view 
of the splendid crop that is certain to be harvested 
and the almost bumper crop likely to be turned out, 
in anticipating a splendid fall trade. 

* * * 


That the lumber industry, notwithstanding what 
progress has been made recently, has not yet adjusted 
itself to the situation is shown by reports received 
from various manufacturing districts as to the rela- 
tion between production and shipment. In almost every 
case the mills are still turning out more iumber than 
they are shipping. That was the condition in June 
and has been the condition for a year. There are ex- 
ceptions, but as long as the country at large is pro- 
ducing more lumber than it is consuming unfavorable 
price conditions must prevail. Price advances have 
been secured, it is true, in many districts; but it has 
been in the face of the statistical situation and be- 
cause of the determination of manufacturers and ship- 
pers to remedy the unsatisfactory conditions and to 





VACATION DAYS. 
By Walt Mason. 

In summertime the weary clerks break loose 
from the accustomed works and take a well-earned 
rest; the janitor lets duties skip, and packs his 
grip and takes a trip to some place east or west. 

And e’en the freckled office boy deserts his 
post, with shrieks of joy,:and scampers to the 
woods; for it occurs to all who toil that when the 
days of August broil vacations are the goods. 

But there is one who oft remains on duty, wear- 
ing nerves and brains while others have their fun; 
the boss, who needs a layoff most, is toiling, toil- 
ing at his post, as constant as the sun. It would 
be better far for him, it would renew his strength 
and vim if he would quit the grind, if he would 
drop his business chores and chase himself around 
outdoors and leave his cares behind. 

The time invested in a rest is time invested for 
the best, for men who always toil do so at sacri- 
fice of power; their nerves get frayed, their tem- 
pers sour and sorer than a boil. So for a little 
while forget the business with its care and fret 
and be a youth once more; go fishing with a good 
long pole, take headers in the swimming hole, 
slide down the cellar door. 

A tonic it will prove to you; vitality it will 
renew, your grouch it will destroy; and when from 
woodlands picturesque you go back to your chair 
or desk you’ll find your work a joy. 

You have to take a rest at night, when in your 
bed you slumber tight and snore some ragtime 
tunes; and if you knew not that repose your use- 
fulness full soon would close, your surname would 
be Prunes. 

And if a little rest is good, a longer ne, in 
field or wood, by grove or burbling stream, will 
help you as it helps your clerk, and brace you up 
and make your work no more a nightmare seem. 
So, Mr. Lumberman, be wise; get out and gambol 
‘neath the skies and canter like a colt; get clear 
away from every care that brings the silver to 
your hair; from business jar and jolt. And take 
along to brook or glade the helpful paper of your 
trade while you are resting there; thus you’ll 
improve the leisure day and drive all loneliness 
away, and have some truths to spare. 

(Copyright, 1915, M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 











insist on prices more nearly in accord with the require 

ments of a successful business. The industry as a whole 

has therefore this year taken advantage of every legiti- 

mate opportunity to increase prices and then has held 

on to the advance with almost desperate determination. 
* * * 

The large number of meetings held by various asso- 
ciations, the close study of costs that has been goiny 
on, and the wide distribution through every means of 
publicity of the situation of the lumber trade have hai 
an educative and stimulating effect upon holders of 
lumber stocks, and especially upon manufacture. While 
a balance between production and consumption has not 
yet been secured the first is gradually decreasing ani 
the second is gradually increasing. .With continued 
improvement promised for the future, determination to 
secure better values and assistance from natural causes 
combined are bound to bring about, though slowly, « 
better condition. 

* * * 

Interesting figures are to be found in the report as to 
six months’ cargo shipments from the Pacific North- 
west. During the first six months of 1915 the total 
water shipments, both foreign and coastwise, were 690,- 
820,000 feet, against 902,952,000 feet for the correspond- 
ing period of 1914, but the one result was under war- 
time conditions, the other before the war. As to desti- 
nations, heavy decreases were shown to California, Pan- 
ama, the Philippine Islands, Australia, South America 
and China. The reasons for the lessening in business 
to all these destinations are obvious. Heavy increases, 
however, were reported to the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, to eastern Canada, to the Hawaiian 
Islands and to the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
For the increase to the Atlantic coast and to Europe 
the Panama Canal is largely responsible. The decrease 
in export shipments, except to Europe, is-due to the 
adverse financial effects of war. The increase to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent is due to war de- 
mands that could not so well be filled from other sources. 
Yet notwithstanding this situation on the north Pacific 
coast the total exports to Europe from the United States 
have been far below those of last year. Besides the 
financial handicaps under which the war has placed many 
countries business is still restricted by lack of vessels 
and by the tremendous costs of transportation. Recent 
reports have been more favorable from Gulf ports, where 
the lighter shipments of cotton and grain have released 
some room to the service of the lumber business. But 
while cotton and grain shippers expect a resumption of 
activity in their lines lumbermen look forward to an- 
other period, when higher class products will again 
crowd lumber out of the regular liners. 

* * * 

Taking the lumber business as a whole, conditions are 
spotty. The reader who searches for bright lights can 
find many of them in the news and market columns. 
The pessimist also will find abundant justification for 
his position. Conditions are abnormal and, chiefly as 
the result of the war on finance and on industry, all 
precedents have been upset. Many lumbermen have 
found new fields for the disposition of their products; 
many others have been shut out from old fields. Some 
woods have greatly benefited by special demands brought 
about by the war; others have shared in the general 
depression of business. Whatever export trade may 
amount to, whatever relief may be afforded by ‘‘war 
orders,’’ the lumber trade of the United States as a 
whole must depend upon domestic prosperity, and the 
business situation of the country is steadily though 
slowly improving. Special activities brought about by 
the war are stimulating other lines of business and 
reaching to the lumber trade. Fine crops are practi- 
cally assured and that high prices will be paid for 
them is reasonably certain. If the wheat crop should 
fall below the estimates of a month ago it will simply 
help to balance conditions in the world’s markets. Last 
year the producers could not take full advantage of the 
advance in prices that came after the war began; this 
year the benefits of high prices will be more widely dis- 
tributed. With neutrality of the United States main- 
tained and with American business constantly better 
adjusted to the unprecedented conditions that prevail 
there is no apparent reason why the improvement in 
domestic business should not continue and result to the 
betterment of the lumber trade. 





CHINA has recently shown considerable interest in the 
matter of forestry, the most noteworthy development of 
which has been the establishment of a school for for- 
estry in the University of Nanting. The progress of the 
work has been somewhat interfered with by the conditions 
imposed by the European war but the awakened interest 
in the subject assures further progress. The forestry 
fund committee of Shanghai has forty-six students in the 
school of forestry maintained by the United States Gov- 
ernment in Manila, Philippine Islands, and has also now 
awarded three scholarships to the school of forestry at 
the University of Nanking. 
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INDUSTRY, FINANCE’A 
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Anniversaries have the value of stimulating thought as 
to changes in condition brought about by the course of 
events during a specific time. During the last two 
weeks the anniversaries calling to mind the beginnings 
ot the great war have had the helpful effect of bringing 
Americans to contemplation of their share in the events 
of the last year and of what the future may or should 
mean to them. American business has been wonderfully 
changed during the last year; many industries have been 
remarkably developed, many have been neglected in favor 
of those that have felt the stimulating effects of a new 
demand. New doors have been opened for American 
enterprise and many problems that have long laid in 
abeyance have presented themselves for solution. Amer- 
ican shipping in the foreign trade, American relations 
with other countries, American methods of doing busi- 
ness so far as they affect their foreign trade, have 
pressed for consideration as never before. It was well 
that American business men should pause from their 
feverish participation in the events of the time and con- 
sider what these things mean to them and to the country. 

* ¢ # 


The first six months of the war was a period of un- 
certainty, of almost stunned enterprise, but the last six 
months have been marked by a feverish desire to take 
advantage of whatever opportunity had accrued or might 
accrue from the war. Of late speculation has run riot, 
stupendous facts have been magnified many fold, until 
the minds of multitudes of the people are filled with the 
hope of previously undreamed of profits. This specula- 
tive mania has begun to reach into the ranks of the 
people, and, while the lure of unearned wealth will still 
attract, the sane and conservative minds of the country 
are calling a halt and endeavoring so far as may be to 
restrain the gambling instinct among the people and to 
settle their minds upon the real things, the genuine 
opportunities, the real duties of American business, thus 
iaying the way for a permanent instead of merely a 
temporary and largely fictitious prosperity—a prosperity 
that is limited in its scope and ephemeral in its 
character, 

* * 

The effect of such engrossment in war business has 
been seen in our domestic enterprise. Corporate finane- 
ing in the United States during July amounted to a 
smaller total than in any previeus month of the year 
or of almost any year on record. The British 414-percent 
loan and the Canadian 5-percent loan and the high rates 
paid by others of the belligerents set a new high mini- 
mum interest rate for the United States. Its practical 
effect was to discourage enterprises that needed money, 
which deferred their demands until more favorable 
money conditions should come about; and these opera- 
tions on foreign account attracted the attention of 
financiers from domestic needs to the more attractive 
propositions from abroad. The July corporate financing 
this year amounted to $40,000,000; last year to $93,- 
(00,000, and in July, 1913, to $134,500,000. February 
of this year showed large activity through the refunding 
of many maturing obligations, particularly of short time 
notes issued by railroads and other corporations; but 
for the first seven months of 1915 the total was only 
$835,000,000, against $1,083,000,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year and $1,246,000,000 in 1913. And 
yet it is estimated that only $7,000,000 of the $40,000,000 
in the July total went for refunding maturing issues, 
the larger part being new capital, while during the 
seven months approximately $519,000.000 of the total 
was necessary for refunding. An estimate by the Wall 
Street Journal is that nearly one-half the July record 
of $40,000,000—$17,500,000—was for industrials. While 
the amount of industrial financing was gratifying, the 
record is still disappointing, and suggestively so. While 
iingland may be able to rely for its permanent pros- 
perity largely on its foreign trade the United States for 
« long time must rely on its domestic business for its 
real and permanent prosperity. Neglecting home enter- 
prises, allowing domestic industries to die of inanition, 

an not be compensated for by any amount of war busi- 
ness. The latter is valuable, of course, has been largely 
responsible for the balance of trade in favor of the 
‘‘nited States and has given a stimulus to domestic busi- 
‘ess that may yet result in a more widespread prosperity 
‘han we have kad for years. It may prove to be the 
thing needed to start into normal activity all our indus- 
tries. But it should be accepted for what it is, while 
our purely domestic affairs and our other foreign trade 
should not be sacrificed on its account. 

* * * 


_ The cotton situation is one of high importance to the 
ousiness of the United States, for cotton is not only one 
of the materials of a great industry. but is one of the 
most important of exports, being what is sometimes 
called a ‘‘money crop.’’ The statement has been made 
several times recently that but for the present condition 
of cotton and lumber this country would be enjoying a 
normal measure of prosperity, but the cotton business is 
in a@ much more favorable condition today than directly 
after the war opened. The Government crop report this 
week indicates an output this year of 11,970,000 bales, 





as against nearly 17,000,000 bales last year and a crop 
of 14,600,000 bales in 1913. As against 7 cents a pound 
last December the price now ranges between 9 and 10 
cents. This improvement is due not merely to the crop 
condition and prospects but to the much heavier exports 
than were anticipated. 

* 

The statistical year of the cotton industry begins with 
August 1 and on that date this year the world’s visible 
supply was the largest on record, totaling 4,685,000 
bales, against 3,183,000 last year. All stocks are larger, 
except in continental Europe, and on the whole they 
seem to be a trifle larger there; but the heavy increase in 
exports since the first of the year and the present activ- 
ity in our domestic cotton industry give a strength to 
the market that bare statistics of stock on hand would 
hardly warrant. Before the first of the present calendar 
year, when cotton was selling around 7 cents in the 
South, the American mill consumption was not expected 
to exceed 5,000,000 bales. Its requirements will probably 
be 6,000,000 bales, and while the total export for the 
cotton year is below that of the previous year by 700,000 
bales the exports of the last seven months bring the 
total for the year to more than 2,000,000 bales greater 
than the estimates. The following table from the 
New York Commercial shows how cotton has been moving 
into export since the first of January. The report is by 
weeks and the weeks are here grouped into periods 
representing months: 





1 1914. 1913. 
SANUAUWE Sacer sees 1,133,507 932,352 807,357 
February ...........-. 1,473,996 729,875 485,066 
RU RRTOMES 5 chs sts so ale 1/3827211 765,756 442°738 

Hehe Ses knoe eer 597,102 343,467 446,464 
10 aR ee as 593,462 366,989 418,540 
Ui teen ee ee oie 356,373 313,330 246,479 
hi SR be te enn 191;100 28,671 115,179 

Totals ........ ...5,727,751 3,580,440 2,961,823 


The Financial Chronicle says that the outlook for ex- 
port seems to be more encouraging in view of the appar- 
ently better disposition of the British Government toward 
cotton shipments. The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
estimates the world’s consumption of American cotton 
during the year just closed at 14,134,000 bales, or more 
than two million bales in excess of the estimated new 
crop, which would tend to restore the balance between 
production and consumption. Altogether, the better 
prices recently realized for cotton seem to be justified 
both by domestic and foreign situation. 

* *# 


An important ruling has been made as to collection of 
income tax, by which fiduciaries such as guardians, trus- 
tees, executives who hold in trust an estate of another 
person or persons shall be considered the ‘‘source’’ for 
the purpose of collecting the income tax. Fiduciaries 
shall, on or before March 1 of each year, make returns 
in the form prescribed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue of the income coming into their custody, control 
or management of each trust estate. When the annual 
interest of any beneficiary in the income of said trust 
estate subject to the normal tax is in excess of $3,000 
and also when the undistributed income of the estate 
exceeds $20,000 the income of trust estates, as any other 
income, is subject to the income tax. The very definite 
decision of Commissioner Osborn clarifies a difficult sub- 
ject and makes more certain the collection by the Govern- 
ment of the tax on the income of estates, which it is 
supposed has not always been reached. The particular 
effect of this ruling seems to be upon the undistributed 
income of an estate. When the beneficiary receives a 
part only of the income of the estate and the balance 
is retained by the trustee the normal tax will be with- 
held on the income paid to the beneficiary and the amount 
of such income retained by the trustee will be treated as 
income taxable to the estate. 


There is a growing discussion as to the conditions that 
will prevail in international trade after the war closes, 
and the effect upon the industries of the United States of 
the efforts of the now belligerent countries to reéstablish 
their industries and regain the trade that they have lost. 
Apparently American economists, industrial leaders and 
financiers are pretty well agreed that, with Germany 
especially, the fullest use will be made of commercial 
and industrial organizations under government support, 
if not government guidance, to recapture their old mar- 
kets, particularly in the United States, which is the 
greatest consumer of commodities of all sorts in the 
world. We are attempting to develop, for example, a 
dye industry. It has been demonstrated that the United 
States can produce all the dyes it needs. Within the 
year it has made rapid progress in the scientific and 
experimental end of the work and is already turning out 
many by-products of petroleum, coal etc, that were 
hitherto produced almost solely in Germany. But capi- 
talists who might invest large amounts in the manufac- 
turing side of this industry fear that when peace is 
restored Germany will use her dumping system to break 
down in this country the. new enterprises that have built 
up during the.war, and recapture on the basis of arti- 
ficially low prices her own former supremacy in this 








trade. In many lines of manufacture the same feeling 
exists. This is leading to a new discussion of the tariff 
question. Protection is demanded for these industries 
which the country has shown is so vital to all our inter 
ests, but tariffs are not enough. No tariff, it is believed, 
would be adequate to meet the conditions: that German 
manufacturers, organized as they are, could produce in 
this country. Therefore anti-dumping laws are suggested 
in addition to a revision of the tariff. President Wilson 
is understood to favor the appointment of what may be 
termed a ‘‘ Tariff Commission,’’ or, perhaps better, an 
‘International Trade Commission.’’ Many phases of 
this subject are being investigated by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and if Congress will show itself alert to the 
need it may be that before the war is over measures will 
be taken that will insure reasonable safeguards to the 
new industries now in process of establishment. 
* * * 


A report of Government revenues and expenditures for 
June, 1915, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, with 
comparisons with previous years, has been published. It 
shows total revenue for the twelve months of $696,596,- 
730.42, which is about $41,000,000 less than for the 
previous fiscal year, while disbursements were $760,762,- 
147.20, or about $32,000,000 greater than in the previous 
year. The total excess of all disbursements over all 
receipts was therefore $64,165,416.78. This is in spite 
of the balance of trade in favor of the country of over 
$1,000,000,000. While the people of the United States 
are getting richer the Government is getting poorer; 
although the people will not object to many increases 
in the expenditures, for they represent genuine needs, 
and this is a growing country whose needs grow with 
population and with its governmental enterprises. The 
chief decreases in receipts are to be found, of course, in 
the customs, which were $209,000,000 for the last fiscal 
year, as against $292,000,000 in the previous year. In- 
ternal revenue from ordinary sources increased about 
$27,000,000 and the corporation and income tax receipts 
about $6,500,000, while miscellaneous receipts were larger 
by $8,500,000. Principal increases in disbursements were 
found in the Treasury Department for regular expenses 
and for public buildings, in the War Department for 
military purposas, in a postal deficiency of over $6,600,000 
and in the Navy Department of $2,000,000. Principal 
decreases in disbursements were in pensions of nearly 
$9,000,000 and in rivers and harbors. The general stock 
of money in the United States is given as $3,997,368,468 
as of July 1, 1915, of which $337,416,478 was in the 
Treasury. The circulation statement is of a total of 
$3,585,140,626. The population of the continental 
United States is estimated at 100,725,000, giving a cir- 
culation per capita of $35.59. 

+ * * 


In connection with our own Government finances, the 
showing made by the reports of bank clearings, exports 
and imports etc., it is interesting to note the extent to 
which we have definitely financed foreign Governments 
by taking over their tokens of obligation. Remembering 
that United States exports were $2,768,643,532 during 
the last fiscal year and imports were $1,674,220,740, 
leaving the extraordinary balance of trade in our favor 
of $1,094,422,792, it is interesting to note that our direct 
foreign loans to all countries have been, since the war 
began, only $267,000,000, but in addition we have taken 
back from abroad our own securities to an estimated 
amount of $500,000,000, The heaviest borrower has been 
Canada. The Wall Street Journal, compiling these fig- 
ures, says that its borrowings, including dominion and 
provincial Governments and municipalities, have secured 
$105,000,000. France has made three loans from us, 
aggregating $60,000,000; Russia $25,000,000; Germany 
$10,000,000. In addition several neutral countries have 
drawn upon our credit—Argentina to the extent of $40,- 
000,600, Switzerland $15,000,000, Sweden $5,000,000, 
Norway $3,000,000, Republic of Panama $3,000,000 and 
Bolivia $1,000,000. This discrepancy between borrow- 
ings and balance due is, of course, made up by gold im- 
portations and by payments and advances for goods to 
be manufactured and shipped, made in various ways. 

* * * 


Bank clearings continue to indicate a volume of busi- 
ness substantially up to that of a year ago. The total 
for the week ended July 29 for the United States was 
$3,023,870,000, as compared with $3,259,861,000 for the 
previous week, but an increase of 2.9 percent above the 
corresponding week of 1914. The bulk of. the increase 
was found in New York clearings, which were 5.5 per- 
eent greater than a year ago, while the country outside 
of New York showed a decrease of .% percent. Ap- 
parently it is war business that has accounted for the 
important increases, because most of the cities which 
have contributed to the big totals are located in sections 
that are directly concerned with war orders. Still, one 
week’s clearings do not disclose much as to the general 
trend of business. The record of business failures is 
more favorable than in recent previous weeks. Stock 
exchange transactions last week were extremely heavy. 
Dealings in 5,386,866 shares of stock, railway and miscel- 
laneous bonds amounted to $17,304,000. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

‘he National City Bank of New York in its financial 
review of the first year of the war says, “Excluding Italy, 
the war loans have aggregated approximately $15,500,000,000 
and this about represents the governmental expenditures 
for the year. 

The University of Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia 
August 1 announced that a great temple belonging ap- 
proximately to the period of Rameses II has been unearthed 
at Memphis in Egypt after three months in excavation. 

*. G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Works at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., announced July 31 that a general 
increase for all the empioyees in every department had 
been agreed upon, effective August 1. 

Military preparedness for national defense will be dis- 
cussed by the governors of the various States at_ their 
annual conference in Boston August 24 to 26, according to 
the program announced August 1 by M. C. Riley, secretary 
of the governors’ conference. 

At the eighth biennial convention of the National Ger- 
man-American Alliance at San Francisco August 2 Dr. C. J. 
Hexamer, of Philadelphia, president of the organization, 
expressed the hope that the German and Austrian arms 
would be victorious ‘‘on the sea, on land and in the air.” 

Quicksand August 2 devoured the plant of the Knicker- 
bocker Cement Company at Greenport, N. Y., and three 
acres of land which surrounded it. Three laborers were 
killed and eight injured. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company will cease its trans- 
Pacific service November 2 next, thus withdrawing from 
foreign trade the largest American fleet engaged in such 
commerce, according to an announcement made by A. J. 
Frey, assistant to the general manager, at San Francisco, 
August 3. The terms of the La Follette seamen’s law, 
which goes into effect November 4 would force the company 
to operate at a loss, Frey asserts. 

Nikola Tesla has appealed to the law to declare that he 
and not Guglielmo Marconi is the inventor of wireless 
telegraphy. ‘The suit has been brought in the United States 
district court at New York in the name of the Nikola Tesla 
Company against the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of America. 

Richard Lorenz, aged 55, an artist of international prom- 
inence who had been awarded many medals at world exposi- 
tions for his paintings of western subjects, died at Milwaukee 
August 3. 

As the result of a cloudburst that struck Erie, Pa., August 
3, twenty-seven persons are reported drowned, 2,000 are 
homeless, nearly 100 buildings were swept from their founda- 
tions and property was damaged to the extent of several 
million dollars. 

The army committee of the National Security League 
issued at New York August 3 a report urging immediate 
adoption of the “reserve system” by the army. 

E. T. Burrowes, a wealthy manufacturer of Portland, Me., 
who is spending the summer at Pasadena, Cal., announced 
July 30 he haa refused a telegraphic offer to supply $27,- 
000,000 worth of rifles to the Allies. 

The United States circuit court at Los Angeles, Cal., 
sitting en banc, denied July 30 application for a temporary 
injunction to restrain the State authorities of Arizona from 
enforcing the prohibition amendment to the constitution. 
The court held that ‘“‘near-beer” was alcohol and its importa- 
tion into the State was a violation of the State constitution. 

The armored cruiser Tennessee returned July 30 to New 
York from nearly a year’s cruise in European waters in 
relieving American refugees in the war zone. It left New 
York August 7, 1914, with $5,867,000 in gold and returned 
with $169,0V0. 

Luis Cabrera, minister of finance in the Carranza cabinet, 
arrived at New York August 1 on the steamship Morro 
Castle from Vera Cruz. The mission of Mr. Cabrera, accord- 
ing to recent reports from Vera Cruz, is to arrange for the 
printing of paper money to the value of 250,000,000 pesos 
recently authorized by the Carranza Government and also 
to visit Washington to confer with Secretary Lansing. 

Rear Admiral James McQueen Forsyth, U. S. Navy, retired, 
died at Shamokin, Pa., August 3. During the civil war he 
became an officer of the navy, in which he served until after 
the Spanish-American war, when he was placed on the re- 
tired list. 

The success of municipal employment bureaus at Los An- 
geles, Cal., and Cleveland, Ohio, was described August 3 
by speakers at the conference of State, Federal and munici- 
pal labor workers and immigration officials called by W. B. 
Wilson, secretary of labor, which opened August 2 at San 
Francisco with an address by Mr. Wilson, at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 

In opening the convention at San Francisco August 2 of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the president, Dr. W. W. Campbell, director of Lick observa- 
tory, delivered an address on “Science and Civilization.” 
Dr. Campbell urged a fuller applicaticn of the scientific 
spirit to all phases of modern liie. 

Sixty-four automobile rural delivery routes in Georgia, 
thirteen in Florida, fourteen in Texus, eighty-eight in Okla- 
homa and one in Louisiana went into operation August 2. 
A total of 208 routes in eight States have been authorized. 
The routes vary in length from fifty to sixty-four miles and 
will be open from nine to twelve months a year. 

The new torpedo boat destroyer Ericson was delivered to 
the Government at the Philadelphia navy yard August 2. It 
is 300 feet long, has engines of 17,000 horsepower and on 
her trial trip developed a speed of 29 knots. 

Hudson Maxim, the inventor, and Matthew B. Sellers, 
editor of an aeronautical bulletin, have been selected by the 
Aeronautical Society of America to represent that organi- 
zation on the navy advisory board of which Thomas A, 
Edison is chairman. 


The L-34, latest Government mine planter, was launched 
at Oakland, Cal., July 31. The new vessel is 64 feet in 
length and equipped after the latest designs. 

Agents of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company announced at New 
York July 30 that a fortnightly service between New York 
and the west coast of South America would be inaugurated 
by way of the Panama Canal as soon as the steamships are 
released by the British Government fer transport service. 


Washington. 


Admission to American registry of twelve foreign built 
steamers, bought for the American Trans-Atlantic Company, 
was assured July 30 when Secretary Lansing transmitted to 
the Department of Commerce a written memorandum hold- 
ing that neither international law nor policy stood in the 
way of the transfer. 


The output of private manufacturers of munitions of war 
in this country is so far from meeting the demands of the 
European belligerents that extraordinary efforts are being 
made to obtain ordnance experts from the United States 
army. 

Rear Admiral C. D. T. Moore, commandant of the naval 
station at Honolulu since February, 1913, was transferred 
July 29 to the retired list on account of age. 

Secretary Lane July 28 announced that the production of 
radiuin from Colorado carnotite ores by the Bureau of Mines, 
in connection’ with the National Radium Institute, is on a 
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successful manufacturing basis. He declared predictions 
made to Congress concerning the ability of the bureau to 
produce radium at a greatly decreased cost over other 
processes actually had been fulfilled. 

President Samuel Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, July 30 reiterated his charges that foreign in- 
fluences had been working to make strikes in the United 
States and called upon the workingmen to discountenance 
any such attempts. 

Ambassador Gerard. was directed July 29 to call to the 
attention of the German Government statements made under 
oath in England by persons arrested as German spies that 
they had been supplied with forged American. passports by 
German officials. 

Plans for. six big cruiser destroyers, authorized by the 
last Congress, have been approved. They will have a 
maximum sustained sea speed of 30 knots; will displace 
1,125 tons, measure 310 feet over all, have a width of 30 
feet 7 inches and a mean draft of 8 feet. 

The State Department announced August 2 that six Latin- 
American envoys had been asked to confer with Secretary 
Lansing at the State Department August 5 on the Mexican 
situation. Those taking part in the conference will be the 
ambassadors from Brazil, Argentina and Chile and the 
ministers from Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala. 

R. T. Crane III August 2 became private secretary to 
Secretary of State Lansing, succeeding Samuel Berger. 
Mr. Crane is a son of Charles R. Crane, formerly of Chi- 
cago and now of-Woods Hole, Mass. 

Charges filed by former Representative Fowler, of Illinois, 
counsel for Labor’s National Peace Council, that American 
neutrality had been violated through a “conspiracy” between 
officials of federal reserve banks and agents of Great Britain, 
France and Russia, were dismissed July 29 by the federal 
reserve board. 

Prof. Louis Gathmann, formerly of Chicago, inventor of 
high explosives and long range guns, in a letter August 3 to 
Secretary Daniels urges him to stop the work on all battle- 
ships now under construction because when completed they 
will be of no value, ‘‘not being constructed or equipped in 
harmony with modern science.” 

Seeretary McAdoo August 3 issued an order that all 
public moneys and securities be transported by mail instead 
of by express. The order becomes effective August 16, 1915. 

Federal regulations under the Harrison antidrug law were 
changed July 30 to permit registry of osteopaths so they may 
administer drugs in those States where they are registered 
by law as practitieners. 

Preliminary plans designed to make available the resources 
of the Federal reserve system in the annual fall movement 
of crops have been worked out by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hoping to secure for American manufacturers trade in 
the Far East heretofore held in Europe the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce August 2 directed Special 
Agent Stanhope Sams to make an exhaustive investigation 
in China, Japan, the Philippines and the Straits. 

During the eleven months ending with June exports of 
foodstuffs and war supplies from the United States: to Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Russia aggregated $598,141,974 
compared with $80,398,921 during the same months of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

° 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 





FOREIGN. 


The new Dutch landstrum bill was adopted by the. firs 
chamber July 30 and became a law. The measure provid 
for an eventual increase in the total trained soldiers o 
Holland to approximately 550,000 officers and men instea: 
of the 330,000 now under arms, 

Five thousand: persons participated August 1 in a funera 
parade in London for Jeremiah O’Donovan Rossa, the Iris! 
patriot, who died on June 30 in the United States. 


The Japanese cabinet, headed by Count Okuma as premier 
has offered its resignation to Emperor Yoshihito. 


-~Quiet has been restored in Santo Domingo since the recen: 
rebellious outbreak which caused the gunboat Wilmington 
to be sent there. American Consul Johnson July 29 reported 
the government in complete control, only roving bands o! 
brigands remaining to be dealt with. 


The French chamber of deputies July 29 raised the limit 
of the issue of defense bonds to 7,000,000,000 francs. It 
also appropriated 4,500,000 francs for relief of the population 
of the French districts invaded by the Germans. 


A detachment from the I'rench cruiser Descartes has been 
landed at Port au Prince, Haiti, with the consent of the 
United States, to guard the French legation from which 
President Guillaume was taken by a mob and assassinated. 
The United States battleship Connecticut with 500 addi- 
tional marines is now en route to the island republic. 


The suggestion made by the British parliamentary war 
savings committee that the people should sign a pledge to 
abstain from luxuries has been actively taken up and an 
influential body of ladies has promised to support it. 


In a statement made August 1 on the economic and finan- 
cial features of the first year of the war, Dr. Karl Helfferich, 
secretary of the German imperial treasury, calls the British 
starve out plan a failure. 


The first daily newspaper to be published in the German 
language at Brussels, Belgium, made its appearance 
August 1. 

Announcement of the reoccupation of Mexico City by 
General Gonzales’ army was followed August 1 by a state- 
ment from General Carranza’s headquarters at Vera Cruz 
that immediate efforts would be made to send foodstuffs 
by rail to the starving people of the capital. 


Reginald McKenna, the chancellor of the exchequer, de- 
eclared August 3 that the British Government was spending 
upon the navy nearly $2,500,000 daily in excess of what was 
spent in peace times. 


Three revolutions are raging in Portugal, according to a 
dispatch from Lisbon. Political feeling has completely dis- 
organized the army and clashes between the royal and the 
republican supporters and other factions are frequent. 


Marten Maartens (Joost Marius Willem von de Poorten- 
Schwartz), the novelist, died August 4 at Zeist, Holland. 
“God’s Fool” is one of his most popular works. 


At hundreds of public meetings held throughout England 
August 4 on the first anniversary of Great Britain’s declara- 
tion of war against Germany, resolutions were adopted to 
fight the war to a bitter end, until England’s enemies go 
down to definite defeat. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


JULY 29.—On the two great battle fronts before -Warsaw 
the Russian rear guards strive desperately to hold the 
Austro-German armies in check while the main Russian 
forces are evacuating the Polish capital. On the long 
southern line, from Ivangorod, through Lublin and Chelm, 
to Sokul, the Russians conduct furious counter attacks to 
prevent the Austro-Germans from breaking through and 
cutting off the main lines of retreat from Warsaw and the 
Vistula River line to the second line of Russia’s defenses, 
from Koyno on the north, through Grodno, Bialystok, Bielsk 
and Brest Litowsk, to Lutsk. Dr. Theobold von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, German imperial chancellor, and James W. Gerard, 
American ambassador to Berlin, confer at Berlin regarding 
the relations between their respective nations. The State 
Department instructs Ambassador Gerard to present to the 
German Government a claim for indemnity for the sinking 
of the American steamer Leelanaw by a German submarine 
cff the Orkney islands. All attacks of the Italians have been 
repulsed by the Austrian troops, according to the official 
statement issued by the Austrian war office. .The Allies 
notify the Greek Government that the British and French 
forces operating against the Dardanelles are compelled by 
military reason to effect an immediate provisional occupa- 
tion of Mitylene. The French claim to have maintained all 
gains and to have occupied a new group of houses near 
Launcis and to have repulsed the Germans at Barrenkopf. 


JULY 30.—The Russians face the problem of evacuating 
Warsaw and the surrounding country without losing their 
armies, while the Austro-German forces make a supreme 
effort to get across their line of retreat. The Berlin state- 
ment asserts that Field Marshal von, Mackensen, resuming 
the offensive, has reached the Chelm-Lublin railway, about 
midway between those two cities, and that southeast of this, 
as far as the Bug River, the Russian front has been shaken. 
The statement adds that the Germans have crossed the 
Vistula River southeast of Warsaw, between the Pilica River 
and Kozienice. Ah attempt-by a squadron of Austrian 
cruisers and a flotilla of torpedo boat destroyers to recapture 
the island of Pelagosa in the Adriatic, held by the Italians, 
fails. The Austrians lose 12,000 men in an attack on the 
Italians at Goritza. The Italians hold all positions captured 
in the last fifteen*days except the advance trenches before 
Goritz which are evacuated. The Paris official statement 
says the French army has successfully launched a campaign 
on German points by aeroplane. 


JULY 31.—The occupation of Lublin, 95 miles southeast 
of Warsaw, is announced by Vienna and admitted by 
Petrograd. Both reports substantially agree that the Rus- 
sians evacuated. The fall of Lublin means the passing of 
control of the Ivangorod-Lublin-Chelm railroad to the 
Teutons, thus cutting off one of the main Russian lines, of 
retreat from Warsaw. The Russian Black Sea fleet of 
torpedo boats sinks a Turkish collier and forty-seven sail- 
ing ships. A German submarine sinks the ‘Leyland liner 
Iberian off the southern coast of Ireland; seven of the crew 
—one of them an American—are killed. The Germans. by 
the use of flame projectors drive the British at Hooge from 
their first line trenches over a frontage of about 500 yards. 
The United States receives Germany’s reply to the Amer- 
ican note regarding the sinking by the Hitel Fredrich of the 
American bark William P. Frye. 

AUGUST 1.—Six German aeroplanes attack fifteen French 
machines over Chateau-Saline and force them to land after 
45 minutes’ fighting. ‘The Russians prevent Field Marshal 


von Hindenburg from throwing more troops across the 
Narew ; repulse German attacks to the northwest of Warsaw, 
and drive back to the river some of the invading troops who 
crossed the Vistula south of Warsaw. In the southeast Field 
Marshal von Mackensen continues his victorious advance, 
forcing the Russians to retreat along both banks of the 
Bug River. Petrograd reports that the Russians have 
stopped Gen. von Buelow’s advance in Kovno province toward 
the Vilna-Petrograd railway. The Italians capture a strong 
line of Austrian trenches in the zone of Pal Piccolo and 
make progress in the Isonzo region. 


AUGUST 2.—The Germans occupy Mitau, the capital of 
the Russian province of Courland, and make further progress 
beyond Chelm in southeast Poland. The great battle around 
Warsaw continues with little change in situation. Austrian 
troops advance across the Bug River between Chelm and 
the Galician frontier in a move against the left wing of the 
Russian fortified line, Brest Litowsky-Kowel-Luzk. German 
submarines sink three British merchantmen. The British 
Admiralty claims that a British subsea craft engaged and 
sank an enemy torpedo destroyer near the German coast. 
Great Britain plans to fight German submarines with motor 
boats. The Germans gain a foothold in the region of Marie- 
Therese but the French by counter attacks regain most of 
the ground lost. 


AUGUST 3.—Great Britain’s replies to the latest Amer- 
ican representations against interferences with neutral com- 
merce reject entirely the contention that the orders in 
council are illegal and justify the British course as befng 
wholly within international law. Dispatches from Petrograd 
state that a German army of 300,000, under command of 
Gen. Von Gallowitz, has begun a terrific drive southward 
in an attempt to cut the Warsaw-Petrograd railroad by 
crossing the river Bug at Wyszkow, 30 miles northeast of 
Warsaw. Their aim is to seize the railway at Tluscz, 20 
miles northeast of Warsaw, and surround a part of the 
Russian armies still holding the salient around Warsaw. 
A general attack is begun by the Germans on the western 
front; Paris reports that all these attacks were repulsed but 
Berlin claims the capture of French trenches in the Argonne 
near Four-de-Paris, with more than 200 prisoners. The 
Austrians claim to have repulsed five attacks by strong 
Italian forces on the border plateau of Polazzo. 


August 4.—Austro-German forces begin attacks on the 
fortresses of Warsaw and those of Lomza and Ostrolenka 
to the northeast, and Ivangorod to the southeast. The 
Berlin official statement claims that the Russians have been 
driven back to the advanced defenses of Lomza, that the 
Narew has been crossed near Ostrolenka; that the Russians 
have fallen back into the outer lines of Warsaw which the 
Germans are attacking and that. the Austrians have cap- 
tured the western part of the fortress of Ivangorod. The 
Russians prepare to evacuate Riga, the capital of the 
province of Livonia and the seat of the governor general 
of the Baltic provinces. The Austrians claim successes 
against the Italians. The Paris statement describes hard 
fighting in the Argonne. Losses of Europe in the war up 
to May 31, as compiled by the French ministry of war, 
show a total of 5,290,000 Killed, 6,478,000 .wounded and 
2,630,000 prisoners. The Allies, not including Italy, lost 
1,940,000 killed, 2,589,000 wounded and 1,135,000 made 
prisoners. The Teutonic Allies lost 3,350,000 killed, 3,889,- 
000 wounded and 1,495,000 made prisoners. 
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OOD ON A PARITY WITH STEEL. 


Aathority Believes Yellow Pine Better Than 
Substitutes in Mill Construction. 


sosToN, Mass., Aug. 3.—Charles H. Fish, the well 
keown Boston mill engineer, was asked recently by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to look into 
Mr. Fred J. Hoxie’s interesting proposition that the 
southern pine manufacturers offer at a premium above 
the regular price a supergrade of longleaf yellow pine, 
and to state whether or not the big textile, paper and 
pulp mills for which he designs plants would find such 
a proposition of advantage. From his extensive experi- 
ence in factory construction Mr. Fish states he is able 
to say with confidence that a maximum price could be 
obtained by the lumbermen for such supergrade of 
yellow pine as Mr. Hoxie specifies. Just what price 
could be obtained Mr. Fish does not state, but he explains 
it would depend largely on the business conditions at the 
time and that it would have to be somewhat under the 
current quotation on steel beams. 

What Mr. Fish has to say about the use of lumber in 
mill construction is authoritative, for he is one of the 
leading engineers of the country and has considerable 
prestige among the textile manufacturers of America. 
He has twice been awarded the coveted medal given an- 
nually by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to that 
person who, anywhere in the world, has done the most 
to advance during the last year the interests of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry. It was one of these famous 
medals that was awarded recently to Mr. Hoxie in recog- 
nition of the valuable work he has done in investigating 
the causes and methods of prevention of dry rot in fac- 
tory timbers. 

Here is what Mr. Fish has to say about the use of 
yellow pine in mill construction, as compared with steel 
and concrete: 


Referring to our interview and to the series of questions 
which you have asked pertaining to the materials of con- 
struction as used in manufacturing buildings, I submit the 
following: 

From a rather long experience not only with the con- 
struction of manufacturing buildings but with the direct 
charge of them and of the machinery and equipment which 
they contain, I am convinced that for textile mills my 
preference is for the so-called standard mill construction 
rather than for a strictly fireproof construction of brick or 
concrete and steel. At the same time I doubt if I should use 
or recommend mill construction if the cost were equal to 
that of a modern fireproof building. ‘ 

My meaning of the term mill construction is exactly in 
accordance with the meaning as originally intended by the 
mutual insurance companies, or a building with walls of 
brick of ample thickness with longleaf Georgia pine beams, 
sound and ‘free from sap, wooden or iron posts of proper 
size and design, and heavy plank floors, tongued and grooved, 
with a top floor of 1 or 1% inch hardwood. 

The first cost of standard mill construction as well as of 
fireproof construction varies not only with the variation of 
the prices of lumber and of concrete and steel but it also 
varies greatly in different locations. I have known buildings 
of steel and concrete to be built for practically the same 
cost as similar buildings of mill construction. This might 
happen at any time and at any place when the costs for con- 
crete and steel were low and the cost of lumber high, and 
for this reason it is difficult to establish a figure for com- 
parative costs of the two. 


When Georgia Pine Was Excellent. 


Up to within a comparatively few years there was no 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory timber at what seemed 
moderate or fair prices, and in the old days the rejection 
of the Georgia pine timber at the works was of rare occur- 
rence. There was real pleasure in using Georgia pine when 
every stick came practically perfect. 

On the other hand during the last few years the Georgia 
pine shipments have been coming from the mills contain- 
ing but comparatively few pieces that would have passed 
ordinary inspection prior to ten years ago, while at the 
same time as a further handicap the price has rapidly 
increased to a point almost prohibitive and a substitute 
bas been eagerly sought. This substitute has come in the 
shape of the steel beam, which from the beginning was 
practically standard, and the price has rapidly decreased 
to meet the ascending prices of Georgia ‘pine. 

There has been so great a change in the character of the 
lumber as received that today it is practically impossible 
for the engineer to use his standards and specifications of 
2 comparatively few years ago. Whether or not the new 
rules of grading of yellow pine, recently adopted by the 
Southern Pine Association, are an improvement over the 
vid rules I am at the moment unable to state. I do agree 
with Mr. F. J. Hoxie that lumber can be put on nearly the 
-ime practical, scientific basis as steel and concrete, It will 
»ot be easy to bring this about but it is possible, I believe, to 

) so. However this may be, it is most essential for the 

vuthern pine interests that they do establish some basis 

‘ price and quality that will allow engineers and architects 

» design and to specify intelligently. 

I believe that for a supergrade of yellow pine, as specified 

’ Mr. Hoxie, a maximum price could be obtained. Just 

hat price would depend largely I think on the business 

nditions at the time, or on the financial condition of the 
irticular owner or builder, and also on the price of steel 
ams, 


Not Always the Fault of the Lumberman. 


I am not able to state whether the difficulties that have 
‘curred and are occurring with the qualities of the southern 
‘ine and other lumbers during the last ‘few seasons have 
een altogether the fault of the lumberman. ‘There seems 
) be no doubt but what there is less and less of the desirable 
rade of lumber and therefore more of a desire to substitute 
he lower or poorer grades. There is certainly an impres- 
ion among engineers and architects that whereas the best 
:rades' of ‘yellow pine may not be entirely exhausted, the 
‘rowth which may remain is in more or less inaccessible 
tistricts, necessitating long hauls and therefore high costs. 

That steel satisfactorily supersedes yellow pine for mill 
beams and reinforced concrete for wooden planking is no 
longer doubted. The brick or concrete and steel building has 
certainly come as the next step forward in our constructive 
civilization, That its adoption has been hastened by the 


high prices and unsatisfactory quality of yellow pine and 
other lumber is undoubtedly so. For certain classes of 
buildings in which there are wet processes or heavy ma- 
chinery, such as paper mills, bleacheries, dye works and the 
like, steel and concrete construction is in every sense 
preferable, even at considerably increased cost. On the 
other hand for the textile mills as a whole mill construction 
or slow burning construction, so-called, is in many respects 
preferable even at the same cost of steel and concrete. 
I have never heard of anyone, however, who has deliberately 
built with mill construction knowing that his completed 
costs would exceed those of brick, or concrete and steel. 


WILL CELEBRATE BUILDERS’ WEEK. 


October 18 to 23 will be observed at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition as ‘‘ American Build- 
ers’ Week.’’? A strong general committee composed of 
representatives of all the branches of the building 
business in San Francisco is actively engaged in making 
the necessary arrangements to insure the success of this 
celebration. To ali builders’ exchanges and similar or- 
ganizations in the country invitations are being sent 
asking members and delegates to attend and the build- 
ing press is receiving like invitations. In addition the 
exposition authorities are heartily codperating with the 
San Francisco builders in planning to make this week 
one of pleasure and profit. An attractive feature of 
this gathering will be the attendance of ladies from 
every State in the Union, who will accompany the visit- 
ing builders and will be welcomed by a committee of 
ladies prominent in San Francisco society. 

That this congress of builders should take place in 
San Francisco is particularly fitting, as that city stands 
practically rebuilt since April, 1906. From a ruined 
mass of ashes and desolation the ‘‘Queen City of the 
West’’ has risen through the energy and perseverance 
of her builders. It is estimated that 40 percent of the 
entire population of the United States is directly or 
indirectly dependent upon the building industry and 
its success. Those who wish additional information in 
regard to ‘‘ American Builders’ Week’? may obtain it 
by addressing the publicity committee, American Build- 
ers’ Week, care of General Contractors’ Association, 
110 Jessie Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


Texas Company Suffers Big Loss—Lumber 
Safe, but Buildings Gone. 








ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 2.—The lower mill plant of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, on the bank of the 
Sabine River two miles below Orange, was destroyed by 
fire early Sunday morning, August 1, with a loss that 
will probably exceed $150,000. The fire originated on 
the second floor of the sawmill building shortly after 4 
o’clock, during the hour that the day shift of watchmen 
was relieving the night watchmen. The cause is unknown, 
but officials express the opinion that it was spontaneous 
combustion. The loss is fully covered by insurance. 

The fire was confined to the mill and planing mill build- 
ings and a few piles of heavy framing and ties that were 
stacked nearby, and very little lumber was lost. The mill 
and planing mill buildings had been practically rebuilt 
during the last year, and nearly all of the planing mill 
machinery had been renewed. A new band resaw and 
fast-speed flooring machine were on the mill floor, to be 
installed within the next few days, and were destroyed 
in the fire. The mill had been operated by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company since 1902, when it was pur- 
chased from the L, Miller Lumber & Shingle Company. 

It was with some difficulty that the flames were pre- 
vented from spreading to the lumber sheds and yards, in 
which are stored large quantities of lumber. The Orange 
fire department responded to an alarm that was tele- 
phoned in about 5 a, m., and large crowds hastened to 
the scene to aid in fighting the fire. The fact that little 
wind was blowing made the task of saving adjoining prop 
erty easier. : : 

Owing to the absence from the city of three directors 
of the company, Mrs. H. J. Lutcher, W. H. Stark and 
H. J. L. Stark, no definite future plans have yet been an- 
nounced. At a meeting of the directors who are in the 
city, held this morning, it was the consensus that the 
plant will be rebuilt at an early date, and it is considered 
probable that a larger and more up to date plant will 
oceupy the site of the old one. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the company, stated 
this morning that it is planned to begin operating the 
upper mill owned. by the company on double shifts some 
time in the next week or ten days, giving employment to 
a number of the men thrown temporarily out of employ- 
ment by destruction of the lower mill, and to take care 
of orders that the company has on file. Both mills have 
been operating on one and one-quarter time for several 
weeks, 





ORDERS MILL TO BE REBUILT. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 3.—A wireless message. received 
here today from: W.'H. Stark, president of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber!’ Company, instructs that preparations 
be made immediately to rebuild that company’s mill that 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday. Mr. Stark, who is on 
board a ship en route to Alaska, says he will return to 
Orange by the quickest route possible when the ship lands 
to superintend personally plans for building the new mill. 
There is much rejoicing here among the laboring men and 
the business interests generally over this decision of the 
company to rebuild at-once this plant, which employs 
such a large number of men and on which the prosperity 
of Orange is so largely dependent. 


DISCUSS WORKMEN'S CONDITIONS. 


Y. M. C. A. Welfare Conference Takes Up 
Many Questions. 


A welfare conference held at Black Mountain, N. C., 
July 16 and 17, under the auspices of the industrial 
department of the Southern Summer School of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, was attended by repre- 
sentatives from ten States and seven different indus- 
tries. It was addressed by, among others, David 
Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C., who spoke on ‘‘The Effect of Welfare 
Work on Industrial Unrest,’’ during which he said: 

To my mind the greatest benefit derived from welfare work 
is the fact that it draws the attention of the manufacturer to 
his employees and causes him to have an interest in their 
welfare “that he would not otherwise have. Without welfare 
work the average manufacturer is out of touch with his em- 
ployees, but with the beginning of welfare work he finds a 
growing interest in their work and their lives. While welfare 
work is not generally installed for that purpose, it is my 
opinion that its greatest benefits come through the bringing 
of the employer and the employee into close touch and en- 
abling the employer to better understand the viewpoint of the 
employee, 

Public sentiment of today is the basis of the law of tomor- 
row. Some may rail against, public sentiment but the great 
American people are seldom wrong in their final analysis of 
any subject, and whether the public is right or wrong, we will 
have to abide by the will of the majority. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, of New York City, interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. secretary for physical work, declared 
that ‘‘the development of our factory system has up- 
set the balance between work and play; between nor- 
mal muscular expansion and strain; between variety 
in experience and monotony,’’ and that in thirteen 
years machinery has displaced muscular energy by 70 
percent in the hand trades alone. He declared the 
worker ought to be one of the healthiest of indi- 
viduals as well as one of the happiest, but that the 
opposite was the fact, attributing this to harmfulness 
in the nature of the work, overwork and unhealthful 
environment. The new system of medical examination 
of employees and its results were described by Dr. 
Lawson Thornton, medical director of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. He spoke 
of the extraordinarily comprehensive free medical dis- 
pensary of that company and the unusual care taken 
of employees at the hospital, giving an account of 
its work in detail and concluded his address by saying: 


Liberality on the part of the company, codperation of the 
whole plant to the last man, enthusiastic altruistic missionary 
spirit and hard, honest work on the part of doctors and 
nurses make the department worth while. 


Professor H. Will Nelson, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Mississippi, and E. O. Smith, of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, spoke on the education 
of the American working man. The former advocated 
equal attention to social uplift in all schemes of indus- 
trial education and plead for the personal interest of 
foremen and higher officials in the best means of 
stirring the ambition of the rank and file of working 
men. Adaptation of public work to meet the indus- 
trial demands of communities was advocated by Mr. 
Smith, who plead for special training of teachers for 
the work of instructing working men at night and 
declared that the schools need the help and advice 
of experienced industrial workers to enable them tobe 
of much assistance in industrial education. 

During the meeting reports showed that seventy 
men are giving their full time to the work of the 
industrial Y. M. C. A. in the southern States; that 
forty-two buildings have been erected by southern 
corporations for Y. M. C. A. welfare efforts, the cost 
of these being $615,000. The supporting corporations 
are giving nearly $50,000 annually in aid of this work. 

Welfare work at Danville, Va., was described by 
Miss Hattie E. Hylton. Other speakers included C. C. 
Robinson, Employed Boys’ secretary, Internationai 
Y. M. C. A., New York, and Dr. E. H. T. Foster, inter- 
national industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Charlotte, N. C. A practically unanimous demand was 
made that the conference be made an annual event. 





ATTRACTIVE SHINGLE PUBLICITY. 


A profusely iliustrated and handsomely printed book- 
let is being sent out by the Day Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., describing the manufacture of ‘‘Gold 
Medal’’ shingles that are a specialty of this company. 
The booklet illustrates the several operations from fell- 
ing the trees in the forest, transporting the logs by rail 
to the mill, cutting them into shingle blocks, to the 
final operation of making and bundling the shingles 
bearing the trade-mark of the company. 

Another concern that is doing some practical publicity 
work for shingles is the C. A. Mauk Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, which is sending out with all the shingles 
sold by it a slip containing this advice: 


If this shingle is properly applied to the roof it should 
give perfect service for at least thirty years without any 
attention or expense. 

= not apply a thirty year shingle with a three to five year 
nail! 

Use a heavily zincked nail, or better, a copper nail, and 
plenty of them. Use two nails for each four inch shingle or 
the equivalent ; lay the pieces at least 4” apart and be sure 
to break the joints. 

Remember that a Washington red cedar shingle does not 
rot out, but wears out, or is blown from the roof due to the 
use of improper nails, or an insufficiency of nails of the proper 
character. 

See that the work is done right and add many years to 
the life of your roof.’ 
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INVENTION TO UTILIZE WASTE. 


Device Produces Tar and Its By-Products from Pine 
Stumps and Trimmings. 


HartiespurG, Miss., July 31.—Another invention 
looking to the utilization of the valuable part of a pine 
stump and at the same time to its speedy consumption 
after the turpentine and its by-products are taken out, 
has been invented by A. T. Ratliff, of this city. The 
machinery employed and the process used in extract- 
ing turpentine, pine oil, resin, spirits, tar, from stumps, 
pine knots and tree tops as left in the wake of the saw- 
mill operations, are simple and free from complications. 

In brief Mr. Ratliff uses two cylinders, the first or 
inside one closes over the stump and rests on the ground, 
with an air tight cover at the top. After the cylinder 
is placed over the stump and all the waste wood about 
thrown in the top is clamped on, making the contents air 
tight. The second cylinder encloses the first, and a fire 
is started between the two. When the temperature of 
the retort reaches the proper degree of heat vapors are 
formed from the stump, which are conducted through a 
pipe to a condenser, when the crude product consisting 
of tar is collected. The uncondensable gas is returned 
to the retort and is used as fuel. After three hours 
during which the stump is subjected to a high tempera- 
ture, it will be found reduced to a state of carbon, or 
charcoal. On removing the retorts from the stump it 
ignites and burns out without further trouble. The raw 
tar is then distilled and the merchantable products sep- 
arated. 

The apparatus can be made at a very small cost and 
two men can operate ten to fifteen burners at a time, 
the time required to fill and burn a stump being from 
two to three hours. Two men can burn out and distil 
the products of from thirty to forty stumps a day. A 
company will be organized to manufacture the device at 
an early date. Some large cut-over land owners are 
interested in the project. 





NEW INTEREST IN ROLLING CONTEST. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 3.—New interest has been in- 
jected into the annual championship log rolling con- 
test to be held at Eau Claire on Labor day by a chal- 
lenge issued this week by Carl Fleming, one of the 
earliest log rollers of note in the Wisconsin River 
Valley, to James Quigg and Peter J. Bollin, both ex- 
perts and men of great prowess in their day of youth 
and agility when logging operations on a big scale 
first were begun in northern Wisconsin. Mr. Fleming is 
confident that he possesses no small measure of his old 
day cunning and at least more than is now possessed 
by either of his former rivals of two decades ago. 

Johnnie Murray and Ab Thompson, who will be lead- 
ing competitors for the title of champion log roller 
at the contest referred to, ‘‘tuned up’’ for the event 
on Wednesday when they gave an exhibition at a com- 
munity picnic in Eau Claire. 





FILE SUITS AGAINST LUMBER CONCERNS. 


Six Texas Companies Alleged to Have Combined in 
Restraint of Trade. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 5.—Alleging violations of the 
antitrust laws of the State, the attorney general on 
August 4 filed suit against six lumber companies asking 
injunctions and statutory penalties, based on alleged com- 
binations for the purposes of fixing the price of lumber 
and building materials and lessening competition. The 
companies against whom suits were filed are: William 
Cameron & Co. (Ine.), of Waco; Cicero Smith Lumber 
Company, of Fort Worth; John E. Quarles Company, 
with headquarters at Fort Worth; H. H. Hardin & Co., 
of Fort Worth; C. D. Shamburger, of Wichita Falls, and 
Carey Lombard. Young & Co., of Chicago, with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth. 

Action on which the suits are based dates back as far 
as 1911 and is carried up to date. These are the first of 
a series of suits to be filed by the attorney general’s 
department against lumber companies in this State for 
alleged violations of the antitrust laws in fixing prices of 
lumber and building material and forming combinations 
so as to prevent competition. 

In the petition filed by the attorney general it is al- 
leged by the State that the Cicero Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, C. D. Shamburger, H. H. Hardin & Co., and J. C. 
Wooldridge each owned a lumber yard and was engaged 
in the business of a retail lumber dealer at Wellington, 
Collingswood County, on or about January 1, 1911, and 
that they formed a combination and agreement for the 
purpose of fixing the selling price of lumber and other 
building material. 

It is further charged that some time during the latter 
part of 1911, for the purpose of lessening competition in 
the sale of lumber and building material at that point, 
the Cicero Smith Lumber Company, C. D. Shamburger 
and J. C. Wooldridge combined their capital and pur- 
chased and took over the business of H. H. Hardin & 
Co., a competitor, the latter company by reason of the 
agreement in connection with this purchase discontinuing 
the lumber business there. 

The State further alleges that on or about August 1, 
1914, the Cicero Smith Lumber Company and William 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.) each owned a lumber yard at 
Estelline; that the Cicero Smith Lumber Company, Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. (Inc.), John E. Quarles Company 





and Carey Lombard Young & Co. each owned a yard at 
Childress and that for the purpose of lessening competi- 
tion in the sale of lumber and other building material at 
these points and in contiguous territory a combination 
was effected by the defendants whereby William Cameron 
& Co. (Inc.) sold its business and properties at Estelline 
to the Cicero Smith Lumber Company, and then John E. 
Quarles Company sold its business and properties at 
Memphis to the Cicero Smith Lumber Company and 
William Cameron & Co. (Ine.), and the Cicero Smith 
Lumber Company sold its business and properties at 
Childress to William Cameron & Co. (Ine.), the John E. 
Quarles Company and Carey Lombard Young & Co. 

The filing of these suits has created much interest 
among the lumbermen of the State, both retailers and 
manufacturers. 


MONUMENT TO DURABILITY OF WOOD. 





Home Built in First Year of Revolutionary War Sound 
and Strong Today. 


NortHwoop Center, N. H., Aug. 2.—The attention of 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was called 
today by the Rev. A. H. Armes to a notable instance of 
the wonderful permanence of wooden construction as 
shown by the splendid condition of the famous old Colonel 
Harvey homestead alongside the historic Concord-Ports- 
mouth turnpike. This quaintly old-fashioned but sub- 
stantially comfortable house was built by Colonel Har- 
vey, one of General Washington’s officers, the year that 
the Revolutionary War broke out, 139 years ago, and 
today it looks good for another century or two at the 
very least. 

When the Rev. Mr. Armes acquired the property recently 
he found it in almost perfect repair, so far as the con- 
struction was concerned, although it had not been painted 
for forty-two years nor shingled for over a quarter of a 
century. The walls of this fine old homestead are cov- 
ered today with the same hand-split clapboards of New 
England pine that*were nailed in place by Colonel Har- 
vey’s retainers with hand-wrought iron nails 139 years 
ago, and as is shown by the accompanying photograph 








OLD COLONEL HARVEY HOMESTEAD AT NORTHWOOD, 
N. H., BUILT 139 YEARS AGO. 


these clapboards have been undamaged by all these gen- 
erations of wintry blizzards and scorching sunshine of 
summer despite the neglect of the previous owner to exer- 
cise a paint brush. 

The beautiful elm tree before the doorway is eleven 
years older than the house. It measures 22 feet in cir- 
cumference at the ground and is 16 feet in circumference 
breast high. Motoring through this slumberous village 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was entranced 
by the rural beauty of the scene and decided to break his 
trip through southern New Hampshire at the quaint old 
inn sheltered so peacefully beneath the wide-flung 
branches of the gigantic elm. He was much interested to 
learn that the place, now known as the Harvey Lake Inn, 
was the original Colonel Harvey homestead, one of the 
famous landmarks of this section of New England. Ex- 
cept that its early Colonial style of architecture showed 
that the place dates back to the revolutionary period, one 
would hardly have thought that the sound and tight clap- 
boards, sturdy frame of white oak and firm floors and 
partitions had been put together more than twenty-five 
or thirty years at the most. 

In the main part of the house the old original timbers 
that were laid 139 years ago can be seen, although in the 
out buildings some changes have been made. All the 
floors are the original ones of native hard pine laid by 
Colonel Harvey’s men, the boards being from 12 to 24 
inches wide and in such good condition that no repairs 
were found necessary by the Rev. Mr, Armes when he put 
in some modern improvements such as bath rooms and 
furnace heat. Two rooms on the ground floor were laid 
with matched flooring of hardwood, placed over the old 
flooring, not because repairs were required but so that the 
surface might be polished for dancing ete. The stout 
timbers of white oak under the floors are in sound con- 
dition after their 139 years of service. These frame tim- 
bers were hand hewn and pinned together with wooden 
pegs. The sill timbers are 8-inch white oak, hand hewn, 
wooden pegged and sound as a nut. The Rev. Mr. Armes 
said he could not find a weak place in them when he took 
over the property about three years ago and made a care- 


ful inspection to see what if any repairs would be.required. 
The clapboards are one of the most interesting feature 
for a lumberman. It is very interesting to note thai 
they have not been injured by the lack of paint, which 
had not been applied for forty-two years before the Rev. 
Mr. Armes came. He found it necessary then to apply 
only one coat of paint in the least exposed places. 
Alongside the Inn is a cottage which is seventy years 
old and that has been reshingled only once since it was 
built and which has been repainted with only one coat 
of paint in thirty years. The present shingles were laid 
twenty-five years ago and they are exactly the same sort 
of white cedar shingles that are sold in the New England 
retail lumber yards today. Since the roof is quite 
weather-tight and of good appearance this may be cited 
as another of the many instances that prove the durabil- 
ity and virtue of the much maligned wooden shingle. The 
floors of the cottage are of native hard pine, laid seventy 
years ago and yet in perfect condition. The boards are 
10 to 18 inches wide and when oiled they have a fine hard 
surface. The inside finish was originally chestnut fin- 
ished in the natural wood, but this has since been painted. 





CLAIMS OLDEST LIVING LUMBERMAN. 


Active Detroit (Mich.) Pioneer, 109 Years Old, Gives 
Recipe for Longevity. 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 4.—This city has come to be 
known as the place where Henry Ford makes automobiles 
and Ty Cobb his .400 batting averages. But there is 
another distinction that has not been heralded. Detroit 
has the oldest living lumberman. That is, of course, on 
the strength of the theory that once a lumberman, always 
a lumberman. 

Abraham Kittlehune, a man who knew the pioneers 
among the pioneers who. laid siege to Michigan’s primeval 
forests, was 109 years old the other day. He passed 
the day with a ten-mile walk and a quiet little party at 
his home, 387 Greenwood Avenue. : 

There are few lumber centers in Michigan that Mr. 
Kittlehune has not visited. He has spent eighty years 
in this State and his memory goes back to a time before 
the first white pine left the North, long before the 
extent of Michigan’s hardwood fields was comprehended. 
He made a fortune in the lumber business and lost one 
the same way. 

But these things, he said on his birthday, are but 
trifles in 109 years. In the matter of longevity Mr. Kit- 
tlehune has no particular recipe. ‘‘I believe,’’ he said 
to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, ‘‘that 
every man should get plenty of sleep. I go to bed regu- 
larly at 8 o’clock and get up at 5 o’elock. Tobacco 
never injured me, and I smoked steadily until three 
years ago, and I quit then only because it bothered my 
eyes. Long life has been given to most members of my 
family. My father lived to be 106 years old and my 
mother 99.’? 

The patriarch of Michigan lumbermen follows the 
progress of Europe’s war from day to day. It is his 
favorite daily pastime to walk from his home to Grand 
Cireus Park, in the center of the city, there purchase a 
paper and read the latest on the great struggle. 

In addition to being the oldest living lumberman, Mr. 
Kittlehune is the oldest living Mason. He joined a 
Masonic lodge at Watertown, N. Y., his birthplace in 
1827. 





REDWOOD CHOSEN AS BEST MATERIAL. 


To Be Used for Making Hands for Clock Installed in 
Boston Custom House. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—Redwood has been selected 
as the best material for the huge hands of the big clock 
in the new custom house here, which will be the highest 
clock in New England and one of the highest in the 
country. To afford room for Boston’s fast growing for- 
eign commerce the Federal Government erected an im- 
mense tower 500 feet high over the old custom house, 
thus increasing the office space by several hundred per- 
cent. The clock is near the top of this colossal tower and 
its four faces will be visible from points miles away. 

Edwin H. Pearson, the Government representative in 
charge of building operations of this kind, decided that 
nothing else would be quite so satisfactory as wooden 
clock hands and after an investigation of various kinds 
of wood it was decided that California redwood would 
best answer the specifications of a light wood that is 
both strong and durable when exposed to all kinds of 
weather. The minute hand will be about 15 feet long, 
and the hour hand about 10 feet 6 inches, and there will 
have to be four of each since the clock has four faces. 
These wooden hands will be given a coating of wax and 
then dipped in a bronze liquid that will give them the 
proper surface and color. 





GUM GAINS RECOGNITION. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 2.—The importance of gum 
is being realized as the war increases the demand for 
walnut and consequently decreases the supply. An in- 


quiry is-in the hands of the Pittsburgh trade for 1,000,- 


000 feet of red gum to be used for rifle butts by a 
large concern in the middle West, which recently sought 
to obtain walnut but was unable to secure it. The local 
trade also hears that the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company is turning to gum for rifle stocks 
because of the difficulty in getting black walnut, which 
was at first specified in the order. 
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WESTERN. PINE SHIPMENTS INCREASE. 


Though Fewer Cars Are Used Total Shipped Is Larger 
Than That of Last Year. 


The report of shipments for June just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a favor- 
able inerease as compared with shipments for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The report is as follows: 








1914 1915 ———--— 
CARS FEET CARS FEET 

Ce ee Pe 214 5,346,248 219 5,576,427 
MONtHDG. s2css-00-c 726 15,855,608 578 15,032,457 
OPO faccessancies 16 478,365 33 991,798 
Washington ........ 315 7,188,012 221 4,983,661 
North Dakota ...... 250 5,746,867 405 10,293,722 
South Dakota ....... 186 5,065,175 225 5,539,887 
WITORGERS 6.6 <.5)ss'% p:0 298 8,728,002 328 8,417,727 
Wisconsin ........+. 206 4,762,504 172 4,317,065 
[I  tacah tease ee ae 233 5,515,311 230 5,978,459 
SUIMREE: 5x5 6es255 500 167 3,990,217 191 4,816,892 
KOMEN bad sce dasneee 16 353,629 23 441,221 
Nebragke .....scceee 173 4,101,670 185 4,486,080 
Se reer eer 28 676,686 23 501,354 
COMGEER 04 s6:d050053 81 2,065,870 121 2,890,984 
W FOUR 0:5 i0-e'sc90 60. 32 803,442 37 866,974 
UGG soins 6552s we ses 123 3,316,587 97 2,539,997 
MichiGG@M ...cccccres 31 746,345 29 643,137 
DOU. aioe his 8 40408 ee 54 1,364,881 70 1,787,034 
INGIAME Ase2es ss snwn 1 25,314 7 179,927 
Atlantic coast States 273 6,346,653 268 6,668,275 
Other eastern States. 50 1,221,111 42 1,034,867 
COMBED. circeccisssss 124 2,601,412 22 460,816 
NOVO ccscccceseqns 9 196,702 6 143,324 
CIAO Anis tescoaneccs weecdui-s 2 38,891 

TOCKI: <cvevcsess 3,606 86,496,520 3,534 88,636,976 


Prices are reported normal by a large majority of the 
mills, 





DISPOSES OF LUMBER BUSINESS. 


New Wisconsin Concern Succeeds Prominent Retail 
Company—To Maintain Former High Standard. 


PLyMouTH, Wis., Aug. 2.—The M. H. Hand Lumber 
Company, one of the most prominent retail lumber con- 
cerns in Wisconsin, has disposed of its lumber business 
at this place, the purchaser being the Plymouth Lum- 
ber & Fuel Company, a corporation recently organized 
with a capital stock of $45,000. The officers of the new 
company are as follows: 


President—H. M. Thompson, of Milwaukee. 

Vice president—C. K. Arp. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. B. Lyon. 

The new company took over the property last Thurs- 
day and is now conducting the business, the active 
management being in the hands of Vice President C. K. 
Arp and Secretary-Treasurer W. B. Lyon. Mr. Arp was 
formerly with the Universal Portland Cement Company 
in Chicago as assistant inspecting engineer. As a grad- 
uate engineer Mr. Arp’s knowledge of construction work 
of all kinds, including wood, concrete and steel, will be 
of great value to him in his connection with the retail 
Jumber business. Mr. Lyon has been manager of the 
lumber yard at Harvard, Ill., of the Westfield & Fall 
River Lumber.Company, and is a lumberman of exten- 
sive knowledge and wide experience. 

It is the intention of the new owners to maintain the 
business at the high standard set for it under the direc- 
tion of President M. H. Hand, of the Hand Lumber 
Company. All of the yard force has been retained and 
the company probably will make some additions to the 
business at a later date. 





FLUID FIRE EXTINGUISHER TESTED. 


Fires Mastered in Short Order, Proving Invention 
Superior—To Ascertain Effects on Lumber. 





CHESTER, Pa., July 27.—As fire is one of the worst 
drawbacks to the expansion of the lumber business and 
the most efficient help to its substitutes, there were 
many lumbermen pyesent here when an interesting and 
sensational test of a new fire killing chemical was re- 
cently made at the plant of the Seaboard Oil Works. 
\V. W. Walker, of Camden, N. J., the inventor, risked 
50,000 gallons of oil and the possibility of a serious 
conflagration when he tossed a handful of burning waste 
into an open tank containing the oil. There was a 
tremendous crowd out to witness the test, including in- 
surance men, fire chiefs, reporters, and interested men 
‘rom almost every business. After the fire had gotten 
under full headway and the firemen had begun to look 
sober at the recollection of some of the oil fires they 
had been through, a small stream of what the inventor 
‘alls ‘licorice juice’’ was turned into the tank. The 
‘lames that were leaping fifty feet into the air amid 
ne dense clouds of black smoke shrunk away as if 
‘lown by a strong wind and as the chemical spread 
ver the surface died out in just four minutes from 
he time the first juice was turned on. ‘The circle of 
pectators was driven back by the intense heat, which 
‘ame so suddenly that the lens of a camera trained on the 
ire was cracked before it could be removed to a safe dis- 
.ance, 

The next test was the most interesting to the lumber- 
men, A great pile of lumber had been made, all 
hrough which were oil soaked barrels and boxes. This 
vas fired and allowed to get going fiercely before a 
stream of the fluid from a small hose was applied. In 
Just three minutes the last flame had disappeared, and 
when the pile had cooled an examination showed that 
the wood had the appearance of being petrified, al- 


though the texture had not been affected to a degree 
to be noticed with the naked eye. Tests will be made 
to ascertain whether this treatment will harm the timber 
from a structural viewpoint and whether the same solu- 
tion can be used as a fireproofing for wood, which can 
then be used in many places about oil plants where 
concrete has objectionable featwses. The inventor 
claims that the cost of his fluid is about $3 a barrel. 
Two barrels were used to extinguish the oil fire. 





LUMBER HAULED LONG DISTANCES. 


Texas and New Mexico Territory Isolated from Rail- 
roads—Retail Concern Has Big Trade. 


TaAHOKA, TEX., Aug. 2.—Notwithstanding the activity 
in railroad construction in western Texas and portions 
of New Mexico during the last few years there is still 
a big unoccupied territory, so far as these lines of trans- 
portation are concerned, along the connecting boundaries 
of the two States. Extending north and south through 
western Texas and eastern New Mexico for 200 miles 
and having a width of 150 miles is a belt of country that 
contains an inexhaustible supply of underground water 
that may be obtained by means of wells at depths rang- 
ing from 40 to 80 feet. Since the discovery of this 
wealth of life-giving fluid a few years ago wonderful 
development of the region, which was formerly looked 
upon as too arid for agricultural purposes, has taken 
place. In eastern New Mexico all the United States 
Government land has been taken up and settlers are 
now located upon every one-quarter section. The ranches 
on the Texas side of the boundary line are also being 
rapidly converted into farms. New towns have sprung 
up during the last few years and are having a rapid 
and substantial growth. 

The town of Tahoka is the principal railroad supply 
point for the big scope of territory where this develop- 
ment is in progress. More old-time freighting is done 
out of Tahoka than out of any other town in the country, 
it is said. Lumber, merchandise and supplies generally 
are hauled from here by wagon trains to points in New 

















READY TO LEAVE ON 112-MILE JOURNEY. 


Mexico, 100 to 125 miles. The illustration shown here 
is that of one double wagon of a train of five, all 
loaded with lumber and ready to start on the long over- 
land trip from Tahoka to Lovington, N. M., distant 
112 miles. The wagons are drawn by burros. It takes 
five days to make the return journey with thé loaded 
wagons. The road is well traveled and is through a 
level; sandy country. The chief towns on the route are 
Brownfield, Gomez, and Plains. 

The two lumber yards here carry immense stocks of 
building materials for a town of this size. One of the 
yards is that of the McAdams Lumber Company ard 
the other that of the Higginbotham-Harris Lumber Com- 
pany. Although Tahoha has a population of about 1,000 
people the two lumber companies have as large yards 
as are usually found in cities of 100,000 people. The 
large stocks are due to the fact that the territory for 
150 to 200 miles around is largely supplied from here. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is said 
to be arranging to build a branch line ‘from Lubbock 
to Brownfield, about 40 miles. If the proposed road is 
built it will take away from Tahoka much of the prom- 
inence as the center -of a trade territory that the town 
now enjoys. 

Building operations in the South Plains country of 
Texas and all through eastern New Mexico are unusu- 
ally active for the midsummer season. The demand 
for lumber for erecting farm residences, barns and other 
buildings is greater than ever known before. Much 
building is also going on in the different towns. Crop 
prospects could hardly be brighter and a great influx 
of new settlers is predicted for this fall. 





The Forest Branch of the Provincial Government of 
British Columbia has just issued the returus of the 
timber scaled and exported during June. In saw logs, 
in all districts there was scaled 73,584,494 feet, and 
exported, 8,715,419; in poles and piles, there was scaled 
285,376 lineal feet, and exported, 145,860 lineal feet. 
In railway ties, shingle bolts, fence posts, cordwood 
ete. there were scaled 9,360 cords, and exported, 38 
cords. The timber sales during the month amounted to 
12,226,625 feet, valued. at $11,979.41. 


INVENTS LUMBER COMPUTING MACHINE 


New Device Promises to Be Very Useful in Figuring 
Costs and Sales. 











TacoMA, WasH., July 31—A. O. Yankow has been 
exhibiting in Taccma this week a ready reckoner for 
lumbermen that is the invention of C, W. Rings, of 
Mount Vernen, Wash. It is styled a ‘‘ Lumber Comput- 
ing Machine’’ and in form is a small metal drum with 
one face open, showing a revolving table of figures. 
Across this table are headings—thickness and width, 
length, weight and price and an almost endless array 
of figures. A turn of the knob to the various sets of 
figures brings the desired computation showing at a 
glance the cost of any quantity of lumber of any dimen- 
sions at any price. The machine also figures any wage 
scale with the same facility. It is claimed Rings 
worked fifteen months to get the idea and then put iw 
five months at seventeen hours a day ta get the com- 
putations in proper combinations. It is said that he 
made 72,000 computations. Rings was educated in 
Germany and has been a carpenter and tailor, never be- 
fore putting his mathematical skill to any practical use. 
4. company has been formed to market the machine, 
Mr. Yankow being the manager. 





GIVE PROOF OF CEDAR’S LONGEVITY. 


Canadian Lumbermen After Britain’s Pole Trade— 
Old Butt Used as Argument. 


VANCOUyER, B. C., Aug. 2.—In 1885, when Vancouver 
was yet in tne infantile stages of. its growth, a tele- 
phone line was erected between this town and New: 
Westminster. Poles of cedar, cut out of the then 
primeval forests semi-circling the town, were used. 

A few days ago replacing of poles furnished undisputa- 
ble proof of the longevity of cedar. It was found that 
not only was the pole section above ground in the best 
state of preservation, but that part below ground level 
was practically as sound as when the pole was set thirty 
years ago, 

The British Columbia lumber interests have long tried 
to convert Great Britain from the use of home-logged 
pine and fir to cedar for its posts and poles, and in con- 
sequence have long sought a sufficiently convincing proof 
to drive home the truth of the superiority of cedar. 

When the old telephone poles’ tail ends were un- 
earthed the quest was ended. At random a pole.was 
selected and a piece was cut sixteen inches below ground 
level. This piece has been sent forward to the British 
postal authorities with a request that the wood be given 
a careful examination and investigation and, afterward, 
consideration. It is hoped by the cedar dealers here 
that this substantial testimony of the wood’s longevity 
will attract attention to this provincial product and 
that cedar will eventually replace the pine and fir poles 
now in use in the Mother Country. 





DISCUSS LOUISIANA CYPRESS TAXES. 


Schedule of Assessments Is Formulated —— Effort to 
Overcome Injustices. 


New Or.LEANS, La., Aug. 2.—The Louisiana State 
Board of Equalization, now working over the returns of 
the parish assessors, gave a hearing last Thursday to a 
delegation representing the Louisiana cypress iudustry 
and composed of the following: H. B. Hewes, Jeaner- 
ette Lumber & Shingle Company, Jeanerette; W. J. Steb- 
bins, Lyon Cypress Company, Garyville; H. P. Williams 
and J. F. Nuttal, F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Pat- 
terson; R. H. Downman and Attorney M. M. Lemann, 
of New Orleans. Mr, Hewes, as spokesman, submitted a 
proposed schedule of assessments covering the classifica- 
tions of cypress timberland already established by the 
equalization board. The schedule, which follows, had the 
approval of the cypress manufacturers, he explained, and 
its adoption was recommended as fair and equitable: 


Class A, 21,000 feet and up, $40; class B, 18,000 feet and 
up to 21,000, $30; class C, 14,000 feet and up to 18,000, $20; 
class D, 10,000 feet and up to 14,000, $15; class E, 6,000 
feet and up to 10,000, $10; class F, 1,000 feet and up to 
6,000, $5; denuded, less than 1,000 feet, 50 cents. 


Under -analysis, it is understood, the schedule shows 
a net increase over previous assessments, though it is 
not as high as the valuations fixed by some of the asses- 
sors. 

Figures were also submitted to support the argument 
advanced by Messrs. Hewes, Nuttal and Lemann that 
cypress properties already were taxed out of all due pro- 
portion to the assessments levied upon other properties 
—agricultural lands in particular, which yielded a crop 
every year, whereas the cypress yielded only one lumber 
crop, is double-taxed, first as standing timber and later 
as manufactured product. The comparative figures sub- 
mitted showed that where Louisiana cypress lands were 
assessed last year on the average of $18.86 an acre, the 
assessment of general agricultural lands averaged $5 and 
the assessment of cotton lands averaged $3. 

The yellow pine men concluded to present their case 
separately at a later date, but W. J. Hutchinson, of the 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company, was present at 
Thursday ’s hearing and submitted a plea for that wood, 
supporting it with figures showing comparative values 
and lumbering costs. 
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HOW LUMBER IS SUPPLIED FOR CHICAGO BUILDINGS. 


One Company’s Stock Confined Exclusively to Highest Grade — Ten Yards Supply Longleaf Pine at Inadequate 
Prices—Incongruities in Observing Stresses—Unreliability in Public Office. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
pages 30 and 31, the kind of lumber used for framing 
of the floors, partitions ete. in Chicago apartment 
buildings was discussed. There it was stated that the 
entire range of southern pine from good longleaf to 
a poor kind of loblolly was being used in floor joists 
in such buildings. In the limited range of instances 
there discussed it was also shown that the yard price 
quoted was precisely the same for the poor lumber 
as for the good. 

In following up this matter ten pine yards in Chi- 
cago were called up and at an eleventh yard a personal 
inspection was made of the 2-inch yellow pine framing 
there carried. This was the yard of the Andrews Lum- 
ber & Mill Company, 1757 Foster Avenue, carrying a 
large yard stock and also operating a planing mill and 
millwork establishment. . 

That concern was quoted in last week’s issue as 
having stated over the telephone that it carried only 
longleaf pine lumber in joist material. This appeared 
to be such an extreme statement as to be worthy of 
investigation, and hence the visit. 

The facts, however, were found to be even stronger 
than this statement. Not only is it this company’s 
policy to stock strictly longleaf pine in these items 
but it does not carry the No. 2 grade. The car stock 
is No. 1 common and a very good kind as far as the 
average of defects is concerned. It is known that in 
some instances No. 2 common of the ordinary mixed 
grade of southern pine is purchased for joist mate- 
rial in flat buildings of the cheaper kind. 

The exclusive longleaf pine stock of the Andrews 
Lumber & Mill Company runs down to 2x8s, and into 
2x6s longer than 12 feet. Below that a good No. 1 
shortleaf is carried. In partition studding this com- 
pany carries No. 1 shortleaf in preference to No. 2 
longleaf. The only No. 2 common shortleaf on the 
yard is material that is purchased for the purpose 
of resawing into sheathing and from this a very excel- 
lent grade is made, which is, of course, used for sub- 
floors as well as for sheathing lumber. 

There is one carload of material on the yard at the 
present time which is outside of the policy above stated. 
This was ordered for longleaf but when it came in 
was found to be mostly shortleaf. It was, however, 
shortleaf of the denser and stronger sort, good resinous 
material, and because of this fact the carload was 
not rejected. It was material which is well entitled 
to be classed as longleaf for use under the low fiber 
stress of 1,300 pounds allowed for longleaf in Chicago. 


Difficult to Carry Complete Stock of Longleaf. 


The statement had been made by other yard men 
that it would be very difficult to carry a complete stock 
of strictly longleaf 2-inch and thicker dimension be- 
eause of the fact that while many mills can supply 
lengths 18 feet and up the shorter lengths are in 
limited supply. At the yard of the Andrews Lumber 
& Mill Company it was acknowledged that this was true 
to a considerable extent and yet this company has no 
difficulty in securing the shorter lengths from two of 
the longleaf mills from whick it purchases its stock. 

It is obvious that for this stock the Andrews Lum- 
ber & Mill Company must pay $1 to $1.50 a thousand 
more than the average mixed grade of southern pine; 
it sells it at the same competitive price, which is really 
only a fair price for the average mixed grade. 

Why does this concern choose to handle the more 
expensive and more valuable material which, as al- 
ready shown, in strength is worth 30 percent more and 
in stiffness at least 20 percent more than the poorer 
shortleaf and loblolly which is often used in Chicago? 
(These two factors of strength and stiffness are the only 
ones that fix the value of framing material.) 

Several reasons were alleged as having dominated 
this policy. The better quality of the wood is not the 
only superiority of the stock. Much of the dimension 
from the smaller mills is sized green and seasoned 
afterward. The better mills run their product through 
the dry kilns before it goes to the sizer and naturally 
it is of uniform size, uneven shrinkage as between 
quarter-sawed and flat-sawed material producing a con- 
siderable variation in size in the cheaper stock, mak- 
ing considerable more work for the contractor and a 
poorer job’ at the best. 

The average Chicago yard is accustomed to having 
a certain percentage of material rejected by the archi- 
tect and returned from the job, although it must be 
said that not as much of it is thrown back upon the 
yard as should be. The stock of the Andrews 
Lumber & Mill Company when hauled to a job stays 
sold. A contractor who has learned the value of the 
better material naturally comes back for it upon the 
next order and by its quality policy the Andrews Lum- 
ber & Mill Company has a firm grip upon its trade. 
If contractors and architects in general really appre- 
ciated quality in lumber a yard doing business on this 
line would quickly have a monopoly of the business 
within a reasonable delivery ratio of its yard or at 
least of as much of it as it could possibly handle. 
Still, there are yards that handle only the average qual- 
ity of material that have been able to prosper for 
years under the peculiar conditions existing in Chicago. 


Stocks at Other Yards. 


After this visit the other ten yards already referred 
to were called up. Of these ten, five have only the 








mixed grade of southern pine and some of them said 
very flatly that they would not undertake to furnish 
longleaf, and where it is specified refuse to figure on 
it. Two of these yards stated that they regularly 
carry longleaf in the entire range. One of these yards, 
like that of the Andrews Lumber & Mill Company, is 
an outlying yard, and it stated that its trade in that 
section was rather particular and that a good many 
architects specified longleaf, in which case this yard 
gave them what they asked for. Another yard carried 
nothing else but longleaf in 22-foot and over and below 
that it could supply it if called for, although it was 
not carried as an exclusive stock. Another yard ear- 
ries longleaf exclusively in 18-foot and up. The tenth 
regularly earries the mixed stock but stated that it 
happened to have in some earloads which it knew to be 
good longleaf and could supply 2x10 in lengths from 
10 to 16 feet at the usual price of $24, which seems 
to be standard with all the yards; it could supply 18’s 
at $26 and 20’s at $27. The 18-foot length appears 
to be the only one on which there is much difference 
in price; whether the stock is longleaf or shortleaf, this 
difference is entirely regardless of which kind of ma- 
terial. Some yards quote this at $25, some at $25.50, 
and in some instances $26 is mentioned’ as the price. 

The above appears to be the general range of prices 
at all of the dozen yards thus far investigated. It is 
probably true of the entire list of pine yards in Chi- 
cago, but while a number of them can furnish longleaf 
in 2-inch dimension and a few of them carry it ex- 
clusively, they can not command any increased selling 
price for it to compensate them for its inereased cost. 
It is probably true that in figuring material bills the 
yards which stock the cheaper material have an ad- 
vantage in that they can cut their price a little more 
closely. Just what is actually done in this direction 
ean not be stated at this time. 


Why Is Not a Fair Price Demanded? 


It has not been discovered that any Chicago grocer 
is selling granulated sugar for the same price as the 
cheapest grade of brown. In any other commodity 
for sale in Chicago, whether coffee or clothing or 
what not, there is a range of price very closely fol- 
lowing the range of quality. Why is it that a varia- 
tion of 20 to 30 percent in the quality of southern 
pine sold on the Chicago market has no corresponding 
price variation? 

This is not a situation peculiar to lumber; it is one 
peculiar to southern pine. It is not known that any 
of the Chicago yards carrying northern pine and hem- 
lock make the same price for either, even though it 
come from the same mill. The price distinction be- 
tween other kinds of woods is in fair relation to their 
intrinsic value. The architect who wishes to specify 
Douglas fir does not have western hemlock substituted 
for it on the job. The situation above described as 
to southern pine the yard men say has always existed 
in Chicago and they appear to think it always will 
exist. 

What are the architects doing in the face of this 
situation? A number of them have been interviewed 
during the last week and no one has been found who, 
in designing an apartment building and figuring the 
floor loads, uses the allowed shortleaf stress of 1,000 
pounds. The longleaf stress of 1,300 pounds is uni- 
formly used. Obviously good shortleaf, such as the 
earload referred to in the yard of the Andrews Lum- 
ber & Mill Company, is entitled to be recognized 
under this moderate stress, as in some cities shortleaf 
itself is allowed 1,500 pounds. What about knotty 
slash pine of the coarsest kind of grain and what 
about loblolly, the ‘‘hemlock of the South’’? It cer- 
tainly is no stronger than norway pine, which is al- 
lowed a stress of only 800 pounds by the Chicago 
building ordinance. What happens when it goes into 
an apartment building at a figured stress of 1,300 
pounds? 

Usually nothing serious happens. Even the archi- 
tect who in his specifications always specifies longleaf 
for floor joists says that the cheaper material is usu- 
ally amply strong. He merely specifies longleaf .be- 
cause, as he puts it, whenever he finds a building fig- 
ures up a greater cost than the owner likes to pay 
and he calls in the contractor to ask him how the 
work can be cheapened the contractor never suggests 
to him the specifying of a cheaper lumber, 


One Perquisite of the Contracting Business. 


Inasmuch, however, as a good many contractors use 
the cheaper lumber anyhow, even if longleaf is speci- 
fied, it is not strange that they would not surrender 
this particular graft to the architect. That is one 
perquisite of the contracting trade of which they 
might be expected to be somewhat jealous if there 
were any advantage in it. 

Not only do these architects figure out the longleaf 
stress and then let material go into the building that 
is barely entitled to the shortleaf stress, but it would 
appear that many of them pay no attention whatever 
to the deflection limit. It is true that the Chicago 
building ordinances do not state any deflection limit, 
but it is usually well recognized that if a deflection 
occurs in a span of over 1/30 of an inch for each foot 
in length it is liable to affect the plastering of the 
walls. On a 15-foot span this would be a deflection of 


14 inch in the middle of the span. A 2x12 longleaf 
joist 20 feet long will carry a distributed load of 77 
pounds per square foot of floor at its calculated fiber 
stress, provided the joists are laid on 12-inch centers, 
or a total load for the beam of 1,540 pounds. It will 
have a deflection, however, of .83 inch, where the 
usual limit for a beam of that length would be .66 
inch, and it follows, therefore, that a beam of that 
length should have a distributed load of not over 
1,236 pounds or a little less than 62 pounds per square 
foot of floor space. It should be remembered, also, 
that this is a deflection which is at once produced in 
the beam by a temporary load and the usual custom is 
to estimate twice this amount of deflection for a per- 
manent load. Yet the architects are blithely using 
the 1,540-pound load limit for a beam of that sort 
and then allowing poor shortleaf or loblolly beams to 
be substituted for longleaf, although they have not 
over four-fifths of the longleaf stiffness. 

It is true that for most of the spans called for in 
apartment building floors (and this is largely true also 
of frame residences) the 1,000-pound stress allowed for 
shortleaf amply meets the requirements, At this stress a 
2x8 joist will carry a distributed load of 70 pounds, up 
to 10-foot lengths. For a 11-foot span longleaf would 
be required; for a 12-foot span this size of longleaf 
would have too much deflection, and shortleaf is indicated 
in 2x10 size, which is also suflicient to carry this load in 
a 13-foot span; for a 14-foot span, however, 2x10, long- 
leaf stress is indicated. For 15- and 16-foot spans 2x12 
shortleaf meets the requirements, while a 17-foot span 
is the longest span that will carry this load in 2x12 size 
within the proper deflection limit. For porch floors, 
however, and for other locations where wooden ceiling or 
open framing is used, and the deflection cuts no particu- 
lar figure, it may be ignored. 


‘*Engineers’’ at the Chicago Building Department. 


A call was made at the building department and the 
visitor entered the room bearing over the door the sign 
‘* Architectural Engineers.’’? There was a group of men 
here discussing the technique of civil service and assur- 
ing one of their number that his position was secure 
even though a probationer, unless written charges of in- 
competency were filed against him. One of this group 
finally detached himself and was discovered to be one of 
the three engineers for the building department and was 
told that the visitor had called to secure an authoritative 
definition of the terms ‘‘longleaf’’ and ‘‘shortleaf’’ 
as used in the Chicago building ordinance. He said, 
with an air of finality, ‘‘The Chicago building ordinance 
does not give any definition for those terms.’’ 

‘*But,’’ the visitor insisted, ‘‘in actual practice some- 
body must define them in order to give them any effect.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said this engineer, ‘‘we have to go by the 
‘grade. If it’s No. 1 common it’s longleaf, but there is 
some pretty poor lumber comes to Chicago and if it is 
too poor we object to it, but as a matter of practice that 
hardly ever happens.’ 

It should be remembered that the above conversation 
referred only to the general definition of the term and 
not particularly to the use of southern pine in apartment 
buildings. The engineer went on to qualify his remarks 
a little farther by saying, ‘‘Of course, in a. warehouse, 
this poor stuff might not be strong enough, but we do 
not have to worry about that because the architect him- 
self will not allow the poorer material to be used.’’ 


Why Is a Building Department? 


That, of course, is a very interesting statement.: It 
will be recalled that Secretary W. C. Redfield, in com- 
menting upon the Lastland disaster, said that it was not 
necessary for the national Government to take any notice 
of stability of design in a steamboat because the in- 
spectors for the insurance companies looked after that 
matter, If architects can be depended upon to protect 
their clients in the proper enforcement of the building 
code, why is a building department? 

The engineer, however, continued: ‘‘Now, in apart- 
ment buildings, it’s different. The building ordinance 
calls for live load of 40 pounds; with a dead load that 
makes 60 to 65 pounds. Now, no apartment building 
ever has a live load of 40 pounds to a square foot; it is 
probably not over 10 or 15 pounds, or even if shortleaf 
is used instead of longleaf at the 1,300-pound stress it 
is strong enough for any live load that will ever be put 
upon it.’’ 

One of the architects who had been interviewed had 
also made this same point. It would appear, however, to 
be the sworn duty of the engineers of the building de- 
partment to enforce the building ordinances.- Their posi- 
tion would appear to be administrative and they should 
leave judicial and legislative functions to those entitled 
to exercise them. 

It is believed, therefore, that the above facts explain 
why longleaf framing is being used on the Chicago mar- 
ket practically at the same price as loblolly and it explains 
why the buyers of lumber in Chicago do not at once rush 
with their orders to those few yards where they ¢an get 
genuine longleaf pine at this unreasonably low figure. It 
explains why longleaf pine is given in this city the ex- 
tremely low fiber stress of 1,300 pounds, whereas in a 
few other cities it is given a stress of 1,800 pounds, which 
is recommended by the Forest Servicé and used in con- 
struction work by the Federal Government under condi- 
tions of steady load and protection of exposure that 
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tain in building construction. If one should go to the 
y authorities and ask that this limit be raised they 
uld point to Chicago buildings and say, ‘‘ Look at the 
or stuff that is being used under this limit.’’ If one 
yuld go to the Chicago building department and protest 
this stuff being used they would reply, ‘‘It is good 
ough for that stress limit.’’ 


The Position of the Manufacturer. 


The manufacturer of longleaf pine, the man who owns 

igleaf timber and nothing else and who would like to 

!| a certain portion of his product in yard stock dimen- 
~on sizes, is not a factor in this story. He cuts no figure 

it and this is because he has deliberately chosen to 
cupy that relation to the merchandising of his own 
oduct. He could get more money for it if the retail 
mber yard could get more money. Chicago in this 
respect is not typical of the entire country. The AMEr- 
cAN LUMBERMAN can point to country retail lumber 
ards whose merchandising is upon a higher plane and 
tiey can get a proper longleaf price for longleaf. If 
the builders in their town do not preach the difference 
they teach them. They perform this service for the man- 
ufacturer and probably it is a proper service for the 
retailer to perform. In Chicago, however (and the same 
is undoubtedly even more true of New York City and 
other eastern cities and quite as much true of some 
western cities) the conditions are precisely as they have 
heen above described. Upon the present situation as to 
price the consumption of the longleaf product in Chicago 
could be very materially boosted over night if someone 
would put the architects and contractors wise to their own 
game. This would, however, quickly bring about a price 
differential and would result eventually in longleaf being 
used for those purposes where longleaf is needed and the 
cheaper stock would still be used where it is amply good, 
as it undoubtedly is for a considerable proportion of 
apartment house bills. 

Until that time arrives, however, the ‘‘merchandising’’ 
of lumber is an idle term in Chicago so far as the dis- 
tribution of yellow pine is concerned. The wares of the 
back alley vegetable peddler are being exploited with a 
higher degree of ‘‘merchandising’’ ability. 





WOOD LOSES A BATTLE. 


Its Opponents Secure Revocation of Permits to Build 
Eighty-Nine Structures. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 31.—Eighty-nine permits for 
the erection of wooden three-apartment houses in this 
town were revoked yesterday by Building Commissioner 
Lyon. This will mean the loss to the retail lumber deal- 
ers of the sale of something like 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. In taking this radical and somewhat arbitrary ac- 
tion the building commissioner followed the recommen- 
dation of the board of selectmen, which had been pre- 
vailed upon at its recent meeting by a lawyer named 
Hall that it would be a good thing for the town to dis- 
criminate against wooden construction. Hall certainly 
did not appear in the interest of the lumber trade, but 
so far as is known he has not been retained by any of 
the ‘substitutes’? manufacturers. 

From twenty-five to thirty builders are affected by 
the building commissioner’s summary action. When a 
special town meeting voted May 27 to forbid the erec- 
tion in this ‘‘richest town in the United States’’ of any 
more wooden houses for more than two families, it was 
found by builders who were contemplating putting up 
such houses that the law would not become effective until 
June 20, so they hastened to the building commissioner ’s 
office and secured their permits at once. Under the 
}uilding code of Brookline a permit for construction is 
not liable to revocation for non-use until one year from 
the date of its issuance, so about one-half of the builders 
who secured permits thought it would be all right to wait 
until fall before starting operations. 

The next move will be up to the builders. Whether 
they will seek redress through the courts is a matter not 
yet decided upon by them. Many of the builders had 
secured plots of land and taken out the permits for 
three-apartment houses and gone ahead with their plans 
so far that this summary action will mean a serious 
‘nancial loss. 





KANSAS FIRE MARSHAL FIGHTS SHINGLES. 


TOPEKA, KAN., Aug. 3.—L. T. Hussey, State fire mar- 
‘hal for Kansas, is starting a crusade against shingle 
oofs. In a report just issued Mr. Hussey asserts that 
the first six months of 1915 he has been notified of 187 
‘es that were caused by shingle roofs. The total loss 
‘vom these fires, he stated, was $127,673, and says: 
All shingle roofs constitute a serious menace both to the 
tildings upon which*they are placed and to all other build- 
ss in the vicinity. Burning shingles are carried great dis- 
‘neces by the wind or draft of the fire and when they alight 
: other shingle roofs create fearful havoc. 
During 1914 flying sparks caused 1,731 fires in Illinois, 
id of this number 1,145 were caused by sparks alighting 
| shingle roofs. These fires caused a damage of $643,801. 
he Illinois State fire marshal recommends the prohibition 
' shingle roofs within the fire limits of all cities and the 
sures of his department furnish strong backing for his 
commendation, 
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A RECENT issue of the Engineering Record contains an 
teresting account of seven suspension bridges which 
ive recently been built by Forest Service rangers in 
‘ashington and Oregon. On one of these bridges bids 
ere asked and the lowest bid was $3,266. This ex- 
‘eded the available funds and the rangers therefore 
ilt the bridge themselves, at an approximate cost of 
2,700. One of the two bridges built in Oregon was 60 
niles up in the mountains and the steel cables used had 
9 be packed by horses.over a narrow trail. 


DIFFER OVER EXHIBIT PLANS. 


Some Retailers Oppose Advertising Lumber at Building 
Show in Competition With Substitutes. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28.—Judging from personal 
opinions expressed, Cleveland lumbermen are sharply 
divided as to whether lumbermen should codperate in 
entering an exhibit in the Complete Building Show, to 
be held at the Coliseum, this city, in February, 1916, 
although they are unanimous in stating that should any 
such step be deemed advisable by the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers every one would codperate toward 
making the exhibit a success. 

A series of interviews with lumbermen interested in 
the proposed lumber exhibit revealed the general atti- 
tude. In a broad way it was noticeable that wholesalers 
almost unanimously agreed that something of the kind 
should be done, while retailers in a number of cases 
were quite sure that such an exhibition could benefit no 
one, stating that lumber was a staple, its qualities 
were known and that its advertising was not as neces- 
sary as in the case of newer materials on the market. 
The wholesalers, however, believed that it was the part 
of the retailers to take the initiative and stated that 
if anything was done they would be ready to codperate 
in every way. 

Another important consideration however was that 
beside the manufacturers who will be represented by 
the A. Teachout Company, exhibit, including sash, doors, 
mantels and interior finishing of all kinds, already 
arranged for, retailers who have but plain finished and 
unfinished lumber in their yards could not put on a 
unique or interesting exhibit except at great expense. 
A way out of this difficulty was suggested by J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, who considered it highly probable that the re- 
markable exhibit of the Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, shown in New York and Chicago last year, 
could be reassembled and entered in the Cleveland show. 
It was the general concensus that if this exhibit could 
be procured at a reasonable expense it should be, be- 
cause of its industrial value, used in the show. 

There was considerable sameness in the interviews 
of many lumbermen interested. These men represent 
the opinions of the entire trade, in fact the counsel 
of retailers quoted will doubtless decide what will be 
done by the Board of Lumber Dealers. 

A. L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
716 Hickox Building, president of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers, shows a decided antipathy to the 
show because of the predominance of. the fireproof 
interests, 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, said: 

I think the lumbermen ought to make as good a showing 
as possible in view of the prominence competitors plan to 
give the so-called fireproot products at the show. At a 
meeting to be held early this fall the matter will be brought 
up of procuring the exhibit of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ee and to reach a definite conclusion of what is to 

Elmer E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., 1918 Carter 
Road, retailer, said: 

I would not oppose anything the Board of Lumber Dealers 
cares to do. At the same time I do not see how we can do 
as suggested to advance the cause. It would cost consider- 
able money to put on anything out of the ordinary. The 
only practical way to fully demonstrate the value of lumber 
is to build a house, and that runs into money. I do not see 
that any other exhibit would benefit either producer, con- 
sumer or dealer. Lumber is a staple and does not need to 
be pushed as a novelty does. Everyone knows what lumber 
can do. 

Abner G. Webb, vice-president and sales manager 
of the West Virginia Timber Company, 566 Rockefeller 
Building, wholesaler, said: 

We are in favor of such a move and will codperate in any- 
thing that is done, providing the wholesalers in general 
agree to codperate. We would not take the initiative. That 
should be done by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 

F. T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Company, Wade 
Building, wholesaler, said: 

I think something ought to be done to further the industry 
and will codperate if anything is done. The initiative should 
come from the retailers. I saw the manufacturers’ exhibit 
gai and think it would be splendid if we could have 
it here. 


The opinion of H. C. Foote, of the H. C. Foote 
Lumber Company, Scranton Road, was that of most 
retailers, He said: 

I think it is a good idea but I do not favor going to any 
great expense. If the manufacturers’ exhibit can be secured 
at a reasonable cost I believe it should be done, 

The promoters of the show have already secured 
a number of national conventions to be held here dur- 
ing the show, that will bring between 5,000 and 10,000 
men in all branches of the building trade and from 
all parts of the country. The promoters are also pre- 
paring a national advertising campaign to make the 
‘¢First American Complete Building Show’’ a mecca 
for builders throughout the United States. 


PAPO 


TIME FOR OPENING OF BIDS EXTENDED. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 2.—The Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War Department is in receipt of a cable- 
gram from Manila advising that the Bureau of Forestry 
of the Philippine Islands has extended until noon, Octo- 
ber 1, 1915, the time at which it will open bids for a 
forest concession covering the area‘known as the Tayabas- 
Camarines tract. 

The Bureau of Forestry also proposes to grant a con- 
cession covering the Tambang tract on the Caramoan 
Peninsula in the Camarines, and announces that upon the 


‘receipt of the first satisfactory application the conces- 


sion will be advertised and bids invited. 
The Bureau of Insular Affairs is prepared to furnish 
information regarding these forest tracts. 


ENGLAND OFFERS OPPORTUNITY. 


Owing to war conditions, coupled with the heavy 
war risk insurance and increased freights, for the first 
time in a decade the market in southern England pre- 
sents a good field for the marketing of southern pine 
lumber or Pacific coast fir. The imports of lumber for 
the last year were only 2,170,250 cubic feet, as against 
3,713,650 feet for 1913, and the great war demand 
swept not only this but all other town markets clear 
of the chief lines. Norway and Russia have been the 


principal supplying countries, but the conditions are 
such that cargoes from those ports will be very rare. 
It is an opening for American lumber shippers worth 
investigating. While the port is generally closed to 
trade in general, lumber-laden ships are accommodated 


in some way and as much expedition afforded as is 
possible. 


WINS SALESMANSHIP CONTEST. 


The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., recently completed a salesmen’s con- 
test that covered one month and was based on a point 
schedule. The company gave preference in this schedule 
to items which they believed the retail dealers could 
handle with profit to themselves and satisfaction to their 
customers. Many of these items were new, and this 
proved a convenient method of introducing them to the 
trade and the consumer. 

Three prizes were offered for the contest. The first 
prize of $100 was won by Glenn E. Thompson; the sec- 
ond prize of. $50 went to W. M. Callihan; while L. S. 

















DEMONSTRATING TO A PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER. 


Nichols captured the third prize of $15. Some of the 
salesmen covered their territories in Ford cars, and the 
accompanying cut shows Mr. Thompson, the winner, 
demonstrating the superiority of ‘‘Transfer Brand 16- 
inch’’ extra clears to a retail lumber dealer and his yard 
superintendent. 


LUMBERMEN SUCCESSFUL AS FARMERS. 


LOovISVILLE, Ky., Aug, 4.—‘‘Back to the land,’’ a 
slogan which was prominent a year or two ago, appears 
to have been heeded by some of the local members of the 
lumber trade. P. G. Booker, until recently president of 
the Booker-Cecil Lumber Company, is now farming a 
400-acre place on the Brownsboro Road near Louisville 
and is succeeding. He attended a chicken dinner of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, of which he was formerly a 
member, at the Hight-Mile House on the Shelbyville Road 
last week and reported that farming has the lumber busi- 
ness beat from several directions. ‘‘There’s a ready 
market for everything you can produce,’’ he explained, 
‘and the terms are always net cash.’’ J. E. Davis, for 
several years connected with the Edward L. Davis Lum- 
ber Company as a log buyer, has retired to a farm in 
Spencer County, near Taylorsville, and is doing well. 








PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


Herewith is published a list of patents with direct 
concern to the lumber industry, recently filed with the 
United States Patent Office at Washington, D. C. These 
patents are of interest to every practical lumber and 
timber operator, and copies of them may be obtained for 
20 cents each from R. KE. Burnham, patent attorney, 867 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Following is the 
list: 

1,146,212. Compound for treating lumber. John P. 
Sullivan, Memphis, Tenn., assignor of one-fifth to E. E. 
Bookmiller, same place. 

1,146,501. Impregrating piles. Harry G. Jennison, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

1,146,655. Method of sawing tapered logs. Tyree 
Rodes, Nashville, Tenn. 

1,147,311. Logging car. Whitfield Clark, Anniston, Ala. 

1,147,635. Method of treating materials with liquid pre- 
servative. Henry 8S. Loud, New York, N. Y. 





THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, through an American con- 
sul in Europe advises that a hardware firm in his dis- 
trict invites correspondence from manufacturers of tools 
and implements to be used in the forestry industry, espe- 
cially for branding and marking logs. Correspondence 
should be in French. Sizes, weights and measurements 
should be expressed in the metric system, and prices 
should be quoted in frances for merchandise in minimum 
shipments c. i. f. French ports. Those interested should 
address the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
referring to Daily, Consular Report No. 15,906. 
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By O. T. Swan, 


Today is the day for organized association work in your 
industry. The business of manufacturing and selling lumber 
is rapidly growing more complex, and radical proposals are 
being advanced by responsible organizations so rapidly that 
it is difficult to realize the adverse situation that might 
easily develop. If you have ever believed that there was no 
particular need for organized action by Jumber manufactur- 
ers, now is the time to dispel that belief and picture the 
latest enemies the trade must meet. 

Traffic Matters. 

Freight rates are in a state of alarming instability. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that this 
fall it will take up the entire question of lumber freight 
rates to determine whether they are too high or too low 
in respect to other commodities, and whether rates should 
not be differentiated according to condition of manufacture 
of the lumber or wooden product,-or according to the grade, 
or according to the value. Here is the most important rate 
matter that has ever come before the lumber industry. Its 
possible importance to you is tremendous. The decision may 
give you new markets or take away many of those you now 
have. You may be forced to segregate your shipments by 
grades, paying a different tariff on each grade. You may be 
forced to segregate your shipments by condition of manufac- 
ture, placing all rough lumber in one car, dressed lumber in 
another, planing mill products in another, or if you mixed 
shipments you may be required to pay the highest rate that 
any part of your shipment would call for under the new 
classification. These proposals are in fact so complex that 
it is difficult to weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
intelligently, but the decision is bound to affect you in 
dollars and cents—mostly dollars. Several proposals are 
now on hand to increase the rates between some of our 
mills and certain consuming points. Heavy overproduction 
of lumber is current throughout the country with the result 
that your hemlock market is depressed by southern and 
western woods selling below the cost of production, 





Inspection Service, 
The associations established and made possible standard 


grades. The advice of our traveling association inspectors 
is to unify grading at different mills to make it more 


possible than ever before for you to compete with your 
neighbor in price instead of in unknown grades. This 
association has done much to standardize and unify grades 
and manufacture and it is entitled to your support in main- 
taining and improving grading practice. Association inspec- 
tion is an important adjunct to the sale of lumber in that 
it offers a central court, the decision of which will be 
accepted by buyer and seller in case of disputes. In this 
way your trade is put on an even or better basis than that 
of your competitors who do not have association inspection. 
This service is being used to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. Since the meeting of this association last April in 
Madison we have affiliated with the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association under terms that give all of our members 
who ship more than 1,000,000 feet of hardwood annually 
the benefits of' National Hardwood inspection service. 
National Inspector W. J. Palmer was appointed about July 1 
to the Wisconsin district and when not making special 
inspections will visit the mills of our members, giving 
authentic advice on National Hardwood grading rules, which 
are the official rules of this association. Chairman Quinlan 
and Secretary Fish will explain the benefits of this work 
in detail to you tomorrow. 
Sales Bulletin and Statistics. 


As you know, this association prints and distributes to 
its members a weekly bulletin carrying reports on actual 
sales that have been made during the last week. Through 
this record you are able to follow the market more closely 
than in any other way. For the last few weeks the bulletin 
has shown for hemlock not only the delivered price but the 
corresponding amount off a common price at Wausau, so that 
it is easy for you to make a comparison of the different 
sales. Many members urge this plan, some oppose it and it 
remains for decision today whether this method of reporting 
sales shall be continued. The Sales Bulletin also serves as a 
weekly association newspaper, calling attention to special 
developments in the lumber world of importance to our 
members. 

Aside from price statistics we are also giving you period- 
ical reports of stock on hand, cut and shipments, log input, 
production costs etc. 

a Cost of Production. 


Practically every class of business is undermined, often 
to a dangerous extent, by the small operators who sell their 
products at an apparent profit without realizing that they 
are not charging enough to replace their investment and 
cover other charges. But in this industry we find large and 
important manufacturing units which either do not under- 
stand or do not agree on methods for determining their cost 
of manufacture including stumpage. It is generally recog- 
nized that if manufacturers understand their costs fully they 
must conduct their business to better advantage and to an 
extent eliminate destructive competition. Accordingly this 
association is endeavoring to ascertain just how its members 
figure their costs and what these figures show. This work 
has depended upon your voluntary covperation. For the 
first time we have some definite data that will be presented 
to you today. It will point out some startling truths. 


Taxation Study. 
Probably no item in the cost of manufacture is subject to 
more diverse methods of computation than methods for figur- 


* Report read at the midsummer meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis., July 29, 1915. 








Conditions in Northern Lumber Trade 


Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.* 


ing the value of stumpage to be purchased, or the cost to the 
company of stumpage that was purchased years ago. Here 
interest charges and actual taxation charges are the con- 
trolling factors. The association has made a study of the 
effect of accumulating charges on 36,000 representative acres. 
Mr. Worcester’s investigations covered both northern Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and show clearly that timber purchased or 
on hand in 1907 has doubled in cost to the holder since that 
date through accumulated charges. His investigations and 
the publicity given them have actually had an effect on 
stumpage values in many localities because when buyer and 
seller understand these future holding costs they adjust their 
present values accordingly. The effect of this knowledge is 
to decrease current quoted stumpage rates on timber that 
will not be cut for a period. It shows that stumpage 
decreases in value not only according to distance from 
transportation, but also according to the length of time 
during which it must stand before it will normally be cut, 
no matter what its accessibility. In this the association has 
performed a service to its members and to a number it has 
meant a great saving. 
Publicity Progress. 


The association is now conducting a limited amount of 
advertising of birch and hemlock. The birch advertising 
runs throughout the year in certain periodicals, while the 
hemlock advertising is conducted chiefly during the fall and 
winter. In pointing out the merits of your woods to the 
consuming public in this way we use a follow-up system of 
letters, some well prepared, illustrated literature and finished 
wood samples. Our birch book, which is a work of art, 





0. T. SWAN, OF OSHKOSH, WIS. ; 
Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


showing the use of birch in homes and public buildings, is 
being widely distributed, while attention is being called con- 
stantly to hemlock and other woods through our farmers’ 
manual entitled ‘Practical Country Buildings.” This gives 
plans and designs for all classes of construction likely to 
be called for on the farm. These books are of sufficient in- 
terest to command a permanent place in many homes. In- 
quirers in different towns are first supplied with this in- 
formation and then referred to their retailers. This work 
leads te a heavy correspondence in explaining your woods to 
potential customers, a correspondence which can, of course, 
best be conducted by a central organization such as this. 
This phase of our work should be greatly expanded. It is 
a line of work in which every manufacturer and dealer in 
northern woods benefits whether members of this association 
or not. In order to make our advertising more distinctive 
and in a measure to segregate its benefits to our members, 
I feel strongly that an association trade-mark should be 
adopted. If in the judgment of your committee this trade- 
mark or brand can be combined with a brand on your birch 
product and perhaps other products the value of the money 
spent in advertising will be considerably enhanced to you 
directly. ‘These matters call for action at this meeting. 


Legislation. 


At every session of the legislature numerous measures re- 
lating to taxation, compensation laws, insurance laws etc. 
are placed on the calendar. These measures may be either 
beneficial or have ill-considered effects. It is the duty of 
this organization to call your attention to such matters. At 
the proper time and place we have the opportunity to 
analyze these measures before the different committees, show- 
ing what will be their ultimate effect upon the public. Here 
is another field of service for your association. 

Technical Work. 

In technical work we have a very wide field which, with 
our present force and available money, we can touch upon 
cnly from time to time. The use of construction timbers 
as described and permitted in city building codes is rapidly 
being brought to a more scientific basis and those woods 
for which large numbers of timber strength tests are not 
available are at a disadvantage because the engineers are 
required to use greater leeway for safety where the exact 
average strengths are not known. Hemlock is under this 








disadvantage, but we have practically completed arrange- 
ments with the Forest Products Laboratory looking to the 
testing of representative shipments of hemlock from Wiscon 
sin and Michigan. This should remove this disability. 

In the same way we find that the lack of information 
about available data on our woods leads to unfortunate dis 
crimination not only in the building codes but in the 
specifications drawn up by scientific organizations or by 
corporations and individuals. We have frequent opportunity 
to assemble official information on strength, durability and 
other points to place before such organizations. Sometimes 
this leads to new uses for your wood. For example, we 
placed before the manufacturers of firearms information we 
had hoped would convince them that birch could be used 
satisfactorily in the manufacture of gun stocks, a service 
which it has never before performed. As a result you later 
had a chance to bid on nearly 1,000,000 feet of short length 
birch lumber. ‘The secretary’s office can do a considerable 
amount of this kind of work. We are also completing 
arrangements to have an expert examination made by Govy- 
ernment grazing experts of our cut-over lands, as there is 
reason to believe that the carrying capacity for sheep of 
some of this land is such that its value will be increased 
considerably if this industry can be developed. 

Benefit of Forest Products Laboratory. 

Our relations with the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, an institution which deserves your support, are 
on a basis that must result in benefit to you. The labora- 
tory is now completing kiln drying tests on Wisconsin hard- 
woods in an effort to make the Forest Service kiln the most 
efficient plant that can be used. We have recently shipped 
the laboratory material upon which to make tests under an 
electrical process. Arrangements have just been completed 
for a study in which you are all interested that will be 
conducted by the laboratory and the association at Mr. 
uwoodman’s mill. A considerable number of maple trees will 
be marked in the woods, each log placed under record and 
the boards and grades also kept under record with respect to 
each log. As a result we expect to have a complete tabula- 
tion showing just what percent of each grade is found in 
each diameter-class maple log and in each diameter-class 
tree. ‘his can be reduced to money value and should throw 
considerable light upon the minimum size log that it is 
worth while to manufacture under different market condi- 
tions. 

This might also be considered a step toward the grading of 
logs in this regiou. Veneer people sometimes have log 
grades, but there is no uniformity in these log grades 
throughout different parts of the country. In the Northwest 
logs are graded into three classes rather definitely. The 
Michigan association is taking up this project and I feel 
sure that we could well coijperate with it in classifying 
logs into three or more classes based upon the value of the 
lumber that our mill scale studies show can be cut from the 
different classes. ‘The mere estimate of the relative number 
of board feet in two different logs is not an estimate of 
their relative value and in purchasing logs it is desirable to 
have much more definite information than we now possess. 


Information to Be Disseminated. 

Two or three times every year we expect to issue a paper 
giving information along these lines. ‘The first will appear 
next month and will be a copy of the interesting article that 
Miss Gery gave at our meeting at the Forest Products Labor- 
atory. It discusses the structure of wood as seen under the 
microscope and the relation of this structure to the purposes 
for which the wood can be used. The article is short and 
concise and illustrated by photo enlargements. 


Emergencies. 

Every few months something arises that is of such impor- 
tance to all of you that it requires energetic, strong action 
at once. So long as the association exists you have a 
tool to bring to bear upon such situations, which are arising 
now with startling frequency. For example, hardly more 
than a month ago we learned that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which is -a body rivaling the Supreme Court of the 
United States in importance, would be in Chicago on July 
19 and 20 ready to hear the case of the lumber industry. 
To one who has followed the industry as a whole in its 
recent unfortunate career, who has recognized the burden 
which ill-informed public opinion has placed upon the indus- 
try and who has gaged the possibilities of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it must be apparent that one of the opportuni- 
ties of a lifetime was presented to the trade to start a line 
of action which ought reasonably in the long run to afford 
relief to the industry and possibly bring about remedial 
measures in a relatively short time. I am glad to report 
that this association along with a very few others was 
able, through your immediate coédperation and the time that 
it could command of some of its busy members, to present 
a very effective argument before the commission in your 
behalf. 

THE RECEIPTS of lumber for all China increased about 
40,000,000 feet in 1914, as compared with the previous 
year, the valuation advancing from $2,878,819 to $3,297,- 
517 for those years. In addition to this lumber, which 
is classified for customs statistical purposes as ‘‘soft- 
wood,’? a considerable quantity of hardwood from 
Japan, Manila and other parts of the far East was im- 
ported, amounting to 3,537,052 feet for 1914, an increase 
of approximately 1,000,000 feet over 1913. The valua- 
tion placed on the hardwood imports was $795,693 in 
1913 and $1,050,478 in 1914. Most of the imports classi- 
fied as ‘‘softwood’’ represent Oregon pine or Douglas 
fir, although California redwood is also utilized in the 
Chinese market. 
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Kiln Drying Uppe 





The subject of kiln drying uppers is a large one. Sev- 
eral methods may be discussed—some followed by vari- 
ous patented process kilns and some conceived by indi- 
vidual operators to meet local conditions of equipment, 
timber and classes of products they are favoring. 

In recent years conditions have been such that the fac- 
tories consuming our products were the principal opera- 
tors of kilns; but economic conditions, caused by long 
distances from markets, local climatic conditions, and 
ability to turn stock quickly ete., have changed operations 
so there is hardly a manufacturer that does not have a 
kiln. 

The importance of this department, being an infant in 
years to most of us, is often overlooked in many ways, 
the principal one being lack of capacity properly to take 
care of the normal percentage of uppers of dry kiln 
stock developing. Ignorance and neglect on the part of 
most of us cause a great deal of ill feeling toward dry 
kilns that should not be charged to their discredit but to 
our own misinformation. A mill cutting from 25 to 
30 percent upper grades and endeavoring to dry them is, 
in normal times, subjecting 40 to 50 percent of the gross 
value of its output to serious loss if not properly dried. 
A loss in footage of 10 percent through checking, snak- 
ing and rough spots caused by improper piling and other 
preventable kiln defects will amount to from 6 to 8 per- 
cent on the gross selling value of your mill product. 


Two Prevailing Types of Kilns. 


There are two prevailing types of kilns in operation, 
viz: the single charge and the progressives. Based on 
accomplishing the best drying results the single charge 
kiln is the better type, but this is not always practicable 
with some mills owing to the lack of room for storing 
on kiln ears enough lumber to load and discharge the 
kiln all at one time. The commoner type used is the 
progressive kiln, and this paper is based on an operation 
of that kind. 

Individual conditions must govern different operations, 
and it must be said that most kilns, no matter what make 
or patent, if operated by parties who will give them in- 
telligent study will produce very satisfactory results. 

Elementary principles commonly known to almost every- 
one are mentioned in this paper, but they are of so great 
importance that too much emphasis can not be placed 
on them. 

Lumber properly piled is one of the best aids in com- 
pleting the drying operations. One of the most import- 
ant things and one probably given as little attention as 
any is the preparation of the lumber for the kiln. Sort- 
ing for widths and lengths in the mill yard or on the 
sorting chains produces large economies in handling both 
at the dry and green ends of the kiln, while cars 
sorted to one or not over two lengths materially increase 
the capacity of the kiln. On the other hand mixed length 
cars not only take up valuable room, but the overhanging 
ends are the cause of a lot of twisted and poorly dried 
lumber. Probably the most prevalent kiln defect is the 
end split, a defect that can largely be overcome when the 
stock is properly sorted to lengths so that the strips can 
be laid exactly across the end, and when it is not possible 
to lay them across the end they should be placed at least 
two feet in. Where high temperature is carried in the 
kiln ears stripped every two to three feet with the strips 
exactly over each other will keep the lumber straight and 
in good shape. How often do we see fine lumber ruined 
by rough spots in dressing when the cause lay in the 
improper placement of the strips in the kiln car? 


Lumber Should Be Dried from the Inside Out. 


In common with a good many manufacturers we are 
confronted with kiln facilities smaller than a mill of our 
size should have and we have tried to work out a method 
that would produce results in the face of these conditions. 
The theory of this process is that lumber should be dried 
from the inside out, and to prevent case hardening and 
other checking live steam is used freely in keeping the 
outer part of the lumber moist, during all of the earlier 
processes of drying. 

The kilns used in these operations are two open-com- 
partment kilns, 120 feet long, containing two and three 
tracks built for drying lumber up to and including 1144 
inch thick, and one single compartment, 8 feet wide, to 
dry stock 2 inches and thicker. Under each track is 
7,500 feet of 114 inch pipe and along the sides of each 
wall are perforated pipes through which live steam is 
passed as indicated in the following paragraphs. 

The kilns are fed by steam on direct boiler pressure 
through a 3-inch feed pipe with a pressure reducing valve 
located directly ahead of the kiln. The amount of steam 
turned into the kilns varies with atmospheric and radia- 
tion conditions. For example: On bright, sunshiny days 
when the radiation is good 40 pounds pressure is suffi- 
cient, while on rainy days and usually during the winter 
60 pounds is used. Thermometers are Jocated on the side 
walls of each end of the kiln. It is quite important that 
these thermometers be attached to the kiln, as the opera- 
tion of the kiln in this process is not dependent upon time 
but on the state of dryness as determined by the regis- 
tered heat on the thermometer. 

Confronted with the drying daily of 60,000 to 75,000 
feet of lumber, varying in thickness from one to three 
inches and constituting all widths, we first set about to 





* Read by W. R. Vinnedge, of North Bend, before meeting 
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establish a standard time for drying each kind, which is 
as follows: 

4- and 6-inch strips, to contain when dried not over 10 
percent moisture, 48 hours. 


1x8-inch and wider finish, 144- to 14-inch finish, 1-inch 
hemlock, 1- to 1%4-inch factory stock, to contain not over 7 
percent moisture, 72 hours. 


2-inch' and thicker finish and spruce factory lumber up to 
8 and 4 inches thick, to contain not over 7 percent moisture, 
72 to 84 hours. 

Cars of 4 and 6 inch strips are piled with spacing of 
21% and 3 inches between each piece in the course so as 
to give a maximum circulation and free access of heat 
to all surfaces. Factory lumber and wide and thick finish 
are piled with narrower spaces—from 1 to 114 inches be- 
tween each piece, the smaller space being used to pre- 
vent the excessive heat from heating the wide surface of 
the lumber too freely and thus cause it to dry on the 
outside before it does on the inside. 


How the Cars Are Handled. 


Enough cars are assembled to load one-half of the 
kiln. These are put in the green end and the live steam 
is turned on. This live steam is in addition to the regular 
steam pressure on the kilns. For the first few hours the 
thermometer on the green end will register only 140 to 
160 degrees, but gradually it keeps climbing up until at 
the end of twenty to twenty-four hours it will register 
190 degrees. When it reaches this point we consider the 
lumber ready to move to the dry end, and as soon as 
practicable the charge is moved to the forward end of 
the kiln and a new charge is put in its place. When the 
cars are moved from the first half of the operation in the 
green end up to the dry end the thermometer in the dry 
end registers approximately 190 degrees, but after twenty 
to twenty-four hours the thermometer on this end slowly 
creeps up to 210 to 215 degrees, at which time the cars 
are pulled on to the cooling tracks to stand at least twelve 
hours before they are sent to the various machines or dry 
sheds. 

The foregoing outlines the method pursued and time re- 
quired in drying 4 and 6 inch strips. Wider and thicker 
lumber is handled in exactly the same manner although 
it will take a longer time for the thermometer to reach 
the fixed degree of heat that it has been determined the 
lumber must reach before moving from one process to an- 
other. The ordinary time is thirty-six hours in each end 
for finish, hemlock lumber and up to 1% inch factory 
stock, and forty to forty-two hours for 2 inch and thicker 
stock. Hard, flinty timber in thick sizes is taken care of 
in the same manner, but an increasingly large amount 
of steam is used in it. 

We try to keep the relative humidity maintained inside 
of the kiln up to 70 to 90 percent of moisture in the 
green and 40 percent in the dry end. Live steam in small 
amounts is used continuously to keep the humidity up to 
this point. The amount of steam must be determined by 
the local conditions governing the class of timber to be 
dried. The entire process is regulated by the thermometer 
rather than by time. Conditions vary slightly, as on 
some days we are able to ‘‘pull’’ the kiln in shorter time 
than on others. This is done as previously mentioned as 
soon as practicable after the thermometer has reached a 
given point that we have previously determined will pro- 
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_— lumber dried to the percentage of moisture we 
want. 

Operating a kiln under the above-mentioned conditions 
requires constant atention by an operator so as to gain 
the maximum capacity. The kiln can be pulled much 
oftener than in kilns where an ordinary time limit is set 
for drying and the kiln only emptied at certain times. 
Local conditions must govern the drying process, but with 
slight variations in all kinds of timber the above processes 
can be made to apply in some way to any operation. 





WEST COAST MILLS REPORT. 


The report of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers? 
Association for June was issued July 30. Shipments re- 
ported by 107 mills exceeded the cut by 2,376,756 feet. 
In Washington mills, west of the mountains, there is a 
total listed capacity of 16,617,000 feet. One hundred 
and ten mills reported with a capacity of 12,955,000 
feet. Mills with an aggregate capacity of 5,510,000 
feet reported not operating, while mills with a capacity 
of 7,455,000 feet reported as operating. 

_ Among Oregon mills west of the mountains the total 
listed capacity is 8,915,000 feet. Forty-eight with a 
capacity of 5,905,000 feet reported 1,355,000 feet as not 
operating while the remainder of 4,550,000 feet capacity 
was reported as operating steadily. ; 

The Washington report shows of thirty-one mills of 
the 110 which reported not running seven mills made 
no report as to time. Of the forty-eight Oregon mills 
which reported seventeen were not running and four 
made no report as to time. 

As to the stocks thesreport of the association shows 
that fifty-two mills—thirty-six in Washington and six- 
teen in Ogegon—reported normal; eighteen—twelve in 
Washington and six in Oregon—reported above normal; 
forty-one—twenty-seven in Washington and fourteen in 
Oregon—reported below normal, while forty-seven— 
thirty-five in Washington and twelve in Oregon—made 
no report. 

Concerning the volume of business the report shows 
that thirty-three mills—twenty-two in Washington and 
eleven in Oregon—reported normal business; four mills 
—three in Washington and one in Oregon—reported 
above normal; sixty-three—forty-three in Washington, 
twenty in Oregon—below normal, while forty-eight mills 
—thirty-two in Washington and sixteen in Oregon— 
made no report as to business. 





FIRST LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE RECALLED. 


The Disston Crucible, the interesting monthly organ 
of Henry Disston & Sons, publishes the following ac- 
count of the first steam operated log train from the 
personal reminiscences of Alfred Truman, a well known 
Pennsylvania lumberman: 


The first hauling of logs by steam power over a tramroad 
was in the spring of 1864, by the firm of Wright & Pier, then 
operating at the mouth of Callun Run on the Clarion River 
seventeen miles north of Brookville, Pa. The idea was con- 
ceived by Mr. Wright, the firm hitherto having used horses, 
just as all lumbermen were doing, to haul logs in the summer 
time to the mills. An eight-horsepower portable boiler and 
engine was procured at Pittsburgh, shipped to Kittanning— 
the nearest point of railway delivery at that time—and from 
there wagoned to its destination, a distance of 65 miles, 

At this early day, outside of machine shops, there were but 
two engineers in all of that region of Pennsylvania—Silas 
Miller, of Brookville, and myself, then a lad of 18. I was 
employed along with Brush Baxter, a millwright, to construct 
a car upon which to erect the engine, and thus convert the 
thing into a locomotive. It is safe to say that when com- 
pleted it was the queerest looking locomotive the world has 
ever seen. The power from the engine was transmitted to 
the axles of the car by means of an eight-inch rubber belt 
running from a pulley on the engine shaft to a pulley on one 
of the car axles, made tight by the use of a tightener pulley. 
bie two car axles were connected by cranks and connecting 

The engine having been made to run in but one direction, 
we had to add an additional eccentric and eccentric rod, 
both rods being constructed so as to work on the same pin 
of the rock arm; so that while one of the rods was at work 
the other hung in a leather strap and moved idly to and fro. 
To reverse the engine one had to change the relative posl- 
tions of the eccentric rods and this could only be done by 
bringing the engine to a standstill. i 

The day having been set for the trial of the “Little Won- 
der,” invitations were sent out to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the surrounding farms, among whom was the Raught 
family, then in the midst of a world of forest wealth common 
to that noble region in those early days. 

The day came, and with it the merry gathering of invited 
guests. The ladies, arrayed on the grass plot bank above 
the tramroad, waving their handkerchiefs and wildly cheering 
as the little engine puffed and rolled away presented a scene 
the fairest and most animated ever witnessed on the banks 
of that once magnificent stream, the Clarion. 

The tramroad was four miles in length, built of cribbing 
and stringers, having wooden rails, that were bored and 
pinned to the stringers with wooden pins. 

For a time I was given an assistant to run the train, but 
when later asked by my employer if I could not manage the 
work alone my answer was that I could, and I cheerfully did 
so. The laborious work of loading the cars alone was not 
the only difficulty to contend with; added to that was the 
work of scrambling from the engine to the log cars, over the 
logs and to the brakes on coming to the various steep pitches 
and then back to the engine again. 

Picture all this and night overtaking one, having to make 
the fearful descents without lantern or light of any descrip- 
tion; knowing every foot of road in the pitchy darkness 
from a knowledge which came as by intuition and worked in 
a manner like instinct. 

Since then the world has changed, and when we compare 
the primitive methods thus described with the great opera- 
tions where modern locomotives and cars are used in connec- 
tion with the steam loader one can not help but admire the 
progress, although we may deeply deplore the ruin and de- 


struction that these more scientific methods have caused to 
the forests of the country. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





NEW PLANT POWERFUL AND CAPACIOUS. 


Modern Canadian Pulp Mill Designed Along New Lines 
to Utilize Waste. 


Sr. Jouns, N. B. 

Angus McLean, general manager of the Bathurst Lum- 
ber Company, and described by a local newspaper as the 
‘*human dynamo’’ of that company and its allied con- 
cerns, says in an interview that the company’s new pulp 
and paper mills at Bathurst will be in operation within 
a month. The plant represents an investment of $1,250,- 
000, and Mr. MeLean says that another $2,000,000 will 
be spent within the next two or three years. The present 
plant, just completed, includes a 30-ton Mitscherlich 
sulphite mill and a 60-ton container board mill. It is 
proposed to increase the capacity to include a 200-ton 
news print mill, and to add 40 tons more to the capacity 
in sulphite pulp, with also a 160-ton ground pulp mill. 

The mills are located at the mouth of the Nipisignit 
River, near Bathurst. They have deep water connection 
on one side, and the Intercolonial Railway on the other 
side, to be connected by a spur line now under con- 
struction. Steam power will be used in the present 
_ plant, but 15,000 horsepower will be developed at falls 
on the river for the enlarged plant. The raw material 
will be obtained from settlers in the district, and from 
small logs, crooked logs and the tops of logs, from the 
company’s lumber operations, and also from the slabs 
and other waste of its extensive sawmills. The sul- 
phite pulp will replace the German article hitherto im- 
ported. 

The mill has been designed along new lines and em- 
bodies many new processes and patents. The structures 
are of both reinforced concrete and steel. The plant as 
a whole measures 871 feet over all, and comprises the 
following: Wood room, 70x118 feet; main building, 70x 
450 feet; digester room, 76x30 feet; Mather and Platt 
turbine boiler, 138 feet; machine shop, 40x128 feet; pat- 
tern shop and stores, 66x40 feet; and plant, two build- 
ings, 66x63 and 49x41 feet, besides screen room, boiler 
room and power plant. All of the smaller machines and 
equipment were built by the company in its own ma- 
chine shop. The power plant was designed by A. A. 
MacDiarmid, the company’s chief engineer, and is de- 
scribed as the most modern paper mill plant in Canada. 

The wood for the mill is cut up into 4-foot lengths by 
a mill on the shore, and earried by a conveyor 800 feet 
long to the wood room or to a traveling stacker, 90 feet 
high, said to be the largest in Canada. It is equalled in 
capacity, the company says, by only one in the United 
States. It will pile forty cords an hour. The pulp 
wood is barked by a series of drums designed by the 
company’s engineers, and now used for the first time 
in America. The liquor used in the digesters is made 
by a new chamber process adopted from Norway. 

Mr. McLean says that ‘‘as New Brunswick is today 
a lumber country, in the not distant future it must be- 
come a pulp country.’’ He points out that in the op- 
eration of the sawmills there is a waste of timber on 
every hand, which not only deprives the province of a 
large percentage of forest growth, but takes away from 
the people the employment which a proper utilization of 
the waste would afford, thus literally throwing away a 
great part of the country’s resources. So far as this 
company is concerned, he says, it can get an ample sup- 
ply of raw material from its lands and timber limits 
without taking away more than the natural growth will 
restore. Entering upon the manufacture of Mitscherlich 
pulp the company expects to secure a market, both in 
Canada and the United States, for an article hitherto 
imported from Germany, for use in the manufacture of 
the higher grades of paper. The extension of the parcel 
post system has enlarged the market for container board, 
and Mr. McLean says the company believes there will be 
no difficulty in marketing the entire product of its new 
mills. 








DETERMINE CULL LUMBER IN BIRCH LOGS. 
Eau CLAIRE, WIs. 
At the plant of the New Dells Lumber Company at 
this place an interesting test was recently conducted 
with the view of determining the percentage of cull 
lumber that comes from the average run of choice birch 
logs. For the purposes of this test ten choice birch logs 
were sawed up with the following results: 
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The production from these ten logs on grade was as 
follows: 


corer Ona necond Clear... .........6.0%8 922 feet or 41 percent 
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Discussing the result of this test William Kessler, 
sales manager of the New Dells Lumber Company, said 
that the eighth log sawed in this test opened up very 
poorly and in his opinion 50 percent of the seale that 
this log produced was cull lumber. Mr. Kessler said 
the outward appearance of this log was all right but it 
was simply streaked with excessive ‘‘doze’’ from one 
end to another, and in his opinion if this log could have 
been eliminated the percentage of culis would not have 


exceeded 14 percent. Mr. Kessler says that he has 
made these tests before and has been able to hold the 
percentage of culls down to from 12 to 15 percent. 





SAWMILL TOWN ‘‘COMES BACK.’’ 


MASONVILLE, MICH. 

It has been some time since this date line appeared 
anywhere, but when a lumber town ‘‘comes_ back’? 
stronger than -Jim Jeffries did it is surely worthy of 
notice. For Masonville has come back. : 

This town was originally the oldest sawmill town on 
Little Bay de Noquet and, judging from present indica- 
tions, it will outlive the others now that it has been 
resurrected. The Stack Lumber Company operated a 
sawmill here for years. Immense quantities of timber 
were converted into lumber, lath and shingles. Five 
years ago a mammoth hardwood flooring mill was erected. 
A year ago fire destroyed it and Masonville went ‘‘stale.’’ 

But now the town has a new mill. It is owned by the 
Stack company, which for a while was undecided whether 
it would rebuild. It is operating only one shift, employ- 
ing about sixty-five men and cutting 65,000 feet a day. 
Masonville, however, is satisfied because it is promised 
that it will not be long before another shift will be 
added and the eut will reach 120,000 feet a day. 





PUTS NEW SHINGLE ON MARKET. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
The Chinook Lumber & Shingle Company, of this 
city, whose figure of the good Indian spirit melting 
the mountain snows with his breath has become well 
known to the lumber trade of the country during the 
last few years, has, in line with its policy of catering 


in favor of the company about a year and a half ago. 
Since that time arrangements have been perfected look 
ing to the resumption of operations on a larger scak 
than ever. At the time of the shutdown the box factory 
and planing mill were permitted to run to clean up the 
orders and stock in sight. There were then forty-eight 
houses at Barber occupied by employees of the mill. 
When the mill started last week 130 men registered in 
the boarding house and all the houses in the little 
town were again opened and occupied. Some new 
houses have also been erected and the whole district 
about Boise looks for a general revival in business 
owing to the resuinption of operations by the Barber 
mill. 





CUTS IDAHO WHITE PINE ONLY. 


HENDERSON, MONT. 

The sawmill of the Mann Lumber Company here began 
sawing April 15, eutting Idaho white pine only. On 
June 1 a night crew was put on and it is expected that 
about 25,000,000 feet of white pine lumber will be sawed 
this year. The timber is high class Idaho white pine, 
consisting of big old growth timber. 

S. L. Boyd, manager of the company, has had some 
camp ears, constructed from discarded Russel trucks, 
that are worthy of mention. The cook ear is fully 
equipped, 12x40 feet in size, dining car 12x60 feet, and 
commissary and supply ear 12x40 feet. The logging de- 
partment is in charge of W. W. Gibberson, who at one 
time was timber cruiser for the Northern Pacifie Rail-; 
road, though for the last ten years with the Stack-Gibbs 
Lumber Company, of Gibbs, Ida. He is an experienced 
logger. 

Mr. Boyd says the planing mill is well supplied with 
orders and although dry 
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| stock is somewhat broken 
the sawing night and day 
is adding to the supply on 
hand. He says inquiries 
have been coming in freely 
from the yards in the mid- 
dle West and he looks for 
a much better summer and 
fall trade. 
PAPPDPD 
WILL ERECT MODERN 
BAND MILL. 
Runion, N. C. 
As the result of a deal 
negotiated through Anson 
G. Betts & Co., of Asheville, 
N. C., a new mill is to be 
erected and placed in opera- 








: sonore ——— tion on the Madison County 
The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is constantly in the market for hardwood 


Railroad, 12 miles from 


logs. The picture reproduced herewith was snapped from the deck of the steamer Runion. The Laurel River 


Paul L, last Thursday afternoon on the excursion given to the visiting members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which held its mid- 
summer meeting in Oshkosh this year. The illustration 


and twenty-three cars of choice hardwood logs. 


particularly to high-class. stocks, recently put on the 
market a new American shingle. Appreciating the 
growing demand for high-grade shingles and the fact 
that the up-to-date retailer realizes that the time has 
come when it is necessary for him to carry something 
better than the old grade of shingles, this company has 
made additional preparation for supplying a premium 
brand shingle of high character made in the United 
States of America. 

Under the old system of manufacturing shingles an 
attempt was made to sort the shingles in the block. 
This, of course, is unpractical. Under the new system 
and the one in use by the Chinook Lumber & Shingle 
Company, the shingles are sawed one thickness and 
sorted into three distinct grades. While the Chinook 
company is not the first one 10 adopt this method of 
grading shingles, it is nevertheless convinced that this 
is the only logical method to produce a strictly high- 
grade shingle, and is now in a position to furnish that 
product. These shingles are known as: 


HINO 


2 IGIN. 


PRIMES 


CHINOOK LBR& SHG.C° 
SEAT 
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RESUMES AFTER SEVEN YEARS’ IDLENESS. 


SaLt LAKE City, UTAH. 

After an enforced rest of seven years the great lum- 
ber mill at Barber, four miles south of Boise, Ida., has 
again started sawing operations, This industry fur- 
nished the largest payroli the Idaho city ever had from 
any one company, more than $15,000 having heen dis- 
tributed monthly by the Barber concern. 

Seven years ago a suit brought against the company 
relative to the ownership of timberlands resulted in the 
closing down of the mill. The suit was finally decided 


shows a part of the plant 


Lumber Company, which 
owns large holdings of tim- 
ber in Madison County, 
North Carolina, and Greene 
County, Tennessee, a large percentage of which is white 
pine and yellow poplar, has closed a contract with the 
Curry Bros. Lumber Company, of Ridgway, Pa., to 
sell to the latter about 25 percent of this timber. 

The Curry Bros. Lumber Company will erect a 
modern band mill for the purpose of cutting this tim- 
ber, an operation that will require a number of years 
to complete. 

The Laurel River Logging Company, which operates 
a complete, modern sawmill plant at Runion, in addi- 
tion to its large timber holdings, owns and operates 
the Madison County Railroad, a standard gage line 
that penetrates the company’s timberlands, and that 
connects with the Southern Railway at Runion. 

Anson G. Betts & Co., through whom this deal was 
negotiated, are lumber manufacturers and wholesalers 
and largely interested in timber properties in that 
section of North Carolina of which Asheville is the 
center. This company has just recently completed and 
placed in operation a sawmill at Biltmore that secures 
its log supply from various points on the Southern 
Railway. 





LOUISIANA EXHIBITORS WIN PRIZES AT 
EXPOSITION. 

New Or.eEANS, La., Aug. 2.—Among the Louisiana 
Exhibitors at the San Francisco Exposition who have 
been awarded prizes for their displays are the follow- 
ing, according to a list published recently: 


Gold medals—Great Southern Lumber Company, pine trees 
for turpentine orcharding. Salem Brick & Lumber Company, 
brick and tile. 

Silver medals—Carrollton Excelsior Company, New Orleans, 
pine excelsior. Otis Manufacturing Company, New Orleans, 
mahogany lumber. Union Nayal Stores Company, New Or- 
leans, rosin and turpentine. 

Bronze medals—Genesee Lumber Company, Loranger, La., 
oats. American Turpentine & Tar Company, New Orleans, 
pinewood distilled products. Burton-Swartz Cypress Com- 
pany, Burton, La., cypress lumber. Great Southern Lumber 
Company, Bogalusa, pine lumber. Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company, Lutcher, cypress lumber. Louisiana Fibre 
& Board Company, Bogalusa, pinewood pulp and paper. 
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ization. People of similar races, languages, tastes or of related 
iamilies settle in a locality, build their homes, divide the labor in 
such a manner that each may pursue his vocation in his own way, 
and organize their political and social systems so that all may 
participate in and enjoy the blessings of social intercourse. ‘Thus 
apparently by a perfectly natural if not by an unconsciously formed 
plan communities spring up and the bonds that tie together their 
component parts are so strong as to resist many external influences 
that are constantly exerting themselves to disorganize and break 
them up. For the community is the one social organization that 
survives revolutions—changes of dynasty and forms of government. 

A community is not an accident; it is not a mere excrescence of 
the body politic that is to be removed at the behest of any self-seeking 
individual or institution. Its cause for existence goes as deep as 
the promptings of the human Heart. It is not essentially a com- 
mercial organization, though lucrative employment as a means of 
livelihood is necessary to the persons that compose it and must 
therefore be considered as coexistent with the community itself. 
The essential relations that exist between the members of a com- 
munity and that insure its perpetuity are psychic rather than physi- 
cal; they pertain to the mind and the heart rather than to the stomach 
and the pocketbook. Of course both the latter must be filled before 
the former can be satisfied, but the physical needs of a community are 
not to be exaggerated at the expense of the social and psychic. 

The word community contains within itself the sense of “common,” 
having reference to functions open to and participated in by all. 
It is with these functions of the community that community building 
has to deal. Incidentally, we repeat, support is necessary to the 
members of the community, and the carrying on of commerce and 
trade is and must be a part of their occupation. But a part of their 
time and energy must be given to the performance of other functions 
that are even more essential to the perpetuity of the community. 
While each citizen must attend to his own business in such a manner 
as to perform acceptable service to the community in providing its 
material needs and thus afford himself a livelihood and a part 
and place in the business world, he is bound to participate in other 
activities that are designed to keep alive and healthy the functions 
of the community itself as a separate entity unconnected with the 
selfish employments of its member-citizens. 

Community building is designed to strengthen the bonds that are 
essential to the perpetuity of the community; to accentuate and 
stimulate all those forces and encourage the performance of those 
functions that afford a basis of common interest to and meet a 
common need of citizens of the community. Community develop- 
ment organizations will be most successful when they keep constantly 
before them the fact that a community is an entity that owes its 
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COMMUNITY SHOULD STRENGTHEN BONDS ESSENTIAL TO ITS PERPETUITY. 


“Consciousness of kind” is said to be the basis of all social organ- 


existence to the operation of psychic forces and the satisfaction of 
certain psychic requirements of the normal human being. 

When we say that man is a social being we mean something more 
than that he enjoys the society of his fellows: we mean that normal 
development of individuals of the human race is impossible without 
the action and reaction of intelligences that take place in a properly 
organized and codrdinated community. In other words, men move 
forward in the march of progress and upward in the scale of intelli- 
gence in groups, not as isolated individuals, and the real strength 
and greatness of a nation is more secure in the possession of a 
citizenship of high average intelligence than in the possession of 
few able men. Isolated greatness is more an accident than the result 
of conditions; whereas a high average of intelligence in any country 
or community is the product of conditions favorable to its increase. 

Conditions in a community may be either favorable or unfavorable 
to the development of strong mentalities and high order of intelli- 
gence, and while it is not always easy to detect the presence or the 
absence of conditions of the one kind or the other, history will record 
the influence of those conditions in the lives of famous or infamous 
citizens that are the result or product of them. Undoubtedly there 
are “sports” among human as well as among plant creations; but 
nevertheless a community may be made fertile for the production of 
a high order of intelligence among its citizens the same as its lands 
may be made rich to insure excellent crops. . 

The business of a community development organization is to see 
that the social, religious and educational needs of its community as 
well as the more material requirements of food, clothing and shelter 
are provided for its citizens. -Trade and commerce are necessary 
to the existence of a community, but people do not congregate in 
such groups merely to barter and sell; rather, they assemble to 
satisfy their psychic needs, whether they know the meaning of the 
term psychic or not. 

Just because many commercial clubs have seen that they can not 
perform their whole duty to their communities by working entirely 
along commercial lines the more progressive are busying themselves 
with affairs seemingly remote from trade and traffic. They now see 
that their young people must be entertained with healthful recreation, 
that their schools must more nearly meet the requirements of modern 
life, that their churches demand support in order that they may 
perform functions allotted to them, that charity has claims upon the 
time and money of all citizens, and that good roads and scientific 
agriculture have a direct bearing upon and intimate relation to the 
prosperity and happiness of a people. These are some of the bonds 
that must be strengthened in order that a community may go forward, 
and it is within the province of every community development 
organization, whatever may be its name, to direct its energies to 
strengthen them. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


Sawyer, N. D., held its annual picnic June 11 and the 


ON THE invitation of the Granada County (Miss.) 
Live Stock & Crop Diversification Association a repre- 
sentative of the farm marketing department of the State 
agricultural college spoke on the subject of codperation 
between farmers and merchants in solving marketing 
problems. As a result of the address committees were 
appointed by the association to work along the lines 
suggested by the speaker. 

* 


In Octoser this year the Winneconne (Wis.) Civic 
Neighborhood League will hold a farm and village fair, 
at which all the farm and village products will be ex- 
hibited together. The fair will include poultry, corn, 
barley and live stock shows, exhibits of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, manual training and domestic science exhibits 
from the rural schools, horticultural exhibits and ex- 
hibits of needlework, fine arts and antiques, canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

* * * 

THE Cauwa (Cal.) Improvement Organization, re- 
cently formed, has set about securing improved facilities 
for the community. It appears that women are to be 
admitted to membership in the organization. 

* * * 


Tue ‘‘DoLtLaR Day’? recently celebrated by the mer- 
chants of De Ridder, La., was a great success and a 
record crowd was in town on the day. In connection 
with the special bargains offered a number of the mer- 
chants gave tickets entitling holders to chances on prizes 
awarded at the close of the day. ™armers drove in 
from all parts of the parish to take advantage of the 
special buying opportunities presented. 

* * * 

Tue Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce lately in- 
vited all civie and commercial organizations of that city 
to be represented at a meeting in its club rooms to 
hear an address on ‘The Agricultural Development of 
Harris County.’’ The meeting was in the nature of a 
conference and though addresses were made by noted 
educators everyone present was given an opportunity to 
ask questions and express views. 





STRENGTHENING COMMUNITY BONDS. 


Only a few years ago substantially every com- 
mercial organization in the United States was di- 
recting its energies toward a single end—that of 
improving trade conditions; working wholly In trade 
channels and giving almost no thought to other 
affairs. Within the last five years or even less a 
great majority of the commercial clubs, boards of 
trade and other similar organizations have so en- 
larged the scope of their operations as to include 
practically every function that ts calculated to Im- 
prove conditions—social, educational and religious 
—In the communities in which they work. 

Moreover. many of these oraanizations, originally 
oraanized to promote the selfish Interests of a class. 
and that on'‘the theorv that such interests could 
onlv be promoted at the expense and against the 
wishes of other classes, have made a complete 
chanae of front In that respect: they now see that 
there is no essential conflict of interests and accord- 
inaly they accept as members persons whose inter- 
ests formerly were supposed to be diametrically op- 
posed to their own. 

Another phase of this same change is seen In the 
attitude of these organizations toward matters for- 
merly wholly neglected as outside their field of 
operation. They now recognize the fact that each 
Is indeed his brother’s keeper, and that no man can 
afford to neglect his duties to his fellow men who 


by the turn of Fortune’s wheel are less fortunate. 


Hence the performance of acts of charity is a part 
of the regular work of many organizations orig- 
inally designed to extend the special privileges and 
enlarge the special advantages of a favored mem- 
bership. 

The striking changes that have thus taken place 
do not indicate a change of nature or of character 
among the men who have brought them about; 
rather they indicate a broader vision that enables 
these men to see their larger interests in the wel- 
fare of mankind as a whole. They now see that 
to a great extent their own selfish interests are 
promoted by the prosperity and happiness of their 
fellows, and that much of the satisfaction of life 
must arise from a consciousness of having done 
something more than merely accumulate wealth or 
acquire the power that wealth alone can give. 








celebration was an even greater success than that held 
last year. The probability is that the picnic will be 
made an annual affair hereafter. 

* * * 


THE CITIZENS of Grants Pass, Ore., have started a 
movement to provide for the entertainment of visitors 
passing through that city on their way to the expositions 
in San Francisco and San Diego. A part of the plan 
is to have automobiles ready to take visitors stopping a 
few hours in the city for short trips about the place that 
they may see the sights and learn the advantages pos- 
sessed by the community. 

* * ° 

‘*Our OwN Dear Fresno Town’? is the tite or a town 
song written to be sung as a part of the raisin day cele- 
bration held annually by the people of Fresno, Cal. The 
song was dedicated to the Fresno Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 


MUNICIPAL water supply is a subject now engaging 
the attention of the Lees Summit (Mo.) Commercial 
Club. At a recent meeting of the club the subject was 
discussed from many viewpoints. 

* * * 


THE CAPE May (N. J.) Star and Wave regularly pub- 
lishes a column devoted to the activities of the county 
agricultural agent under the head ‘‘ Farm Demonstration 
Notes.’’ Occasionally articles on farm subjects written 
by the county demonstrator are published in the column. 
The practice of the Star and Wave is commended for 
imitation by other rural papers. 

* * * 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., has a charity board to which all 
requests for aid are referred. Officers of the board 
investigate each case and give or withhold aid as it 
warrants. The board is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of business men and other citizens of the city, 
and its business is conducted in the most economical and 
methodical manner, careful records of all expenditures 
being kept and regular audits of the accounts being 
made. The Community Builder a short time ago pointed 
out some of the advantages of handling such cases 
through an organization. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How lIowa’s Capital Impresses the Visitor—Hawkeye Retail Lumber Trade Is of the Conservative-Progressive Kind— 
Two-Yard Facilities for One-Yard Towns—Advertising Overcomes Natural Obstacles. 


IN THE HAWKEYE STATE’S CAPITAL. 


Des Moines, the capital of Iowa, has been a town 
for something like sixty years. About 1843 an army 
post was established on the site of the city for the 
purpose of protecting the rights of the Sacs and 
Foxes, the Indians who made lowa their home in the 
old days before the white man took to playing the 
role of a human and generally bad providence in dis- 
posing of their affairs. Only a few of these native 
people are left now, and they are herded on a reserva- 
tion in Tama County, where the restlessness and 
aspirations of the young bloods are manifested mostly 
in scattering broken glass and carpet tacks in the 
path of the white man’s automobile. They are so few 
that if they should go on the warpath the Des Moines 
police would yawn and brush the dandruff languidly 
off its collective collar before going out to arrest the 
outfit. 

The town took its name from the river on the banks 
of which it is located. The Indians called this river 
Moingona, so when the French came along they cor- 
rupted the name into la riviére des moins. I find that 
the average citizen of other commonwealths, if he is 
innocent of French, is prone to pronounce the name 
as though it were spelled Dez Moinz, and this pro- 
nunciation never fails to fill the native son with 
disgust and contempt. Call it Duh Moin, with the 
stress on the second section, and he accepts you as 
a regular fellah and one worthy of confidence. 

Des Moines reflects very well the character of the 
whole State. Iowa is unlike any other member of 
the sisterhood of States in several respects. It is 
purely agricultural and devoted to general farming, 
which includes the raising of stock. It has a very 
small proportion of people of foreign birth. In 1905 
the percentage of its people born in foreign countries 
was 12.8 of the whole. The citizens are largely of 
New England descent, either directly or indirectly. 
Some of the forefathers of the present generation 
stopped off in Pennsylvania or New York or Ohio 
on their way from New England to Iowa and after 
sufficient years had their children complete the jour- 
ney. The New England conscience has erected a good 
many monuments to itself in the form of churches, 
institutions and habits of thought. 


A Conservative but Progressive State. 


Towa has always had plenty of respect for property, 
which in itself is one manifestation of the New Eng- 
land conscience. Back on those rocky farms it ‘took 
so much back-breaking and heart-breaking labor to 
produce wealth that when it was finally produced the 
owners were not willing to see it toyed with lightly. 
But they were not ready to worship wealth. This 
latter is done mostly by those people who gather 
money by means of other men’s labor in a situation 
in which the many work and the few get the big share 
of the reward. In Iowa the great majority has 
worked and does work for its own living. A farmer 
is not a large employer of labor. He knows the sensa- 
tion of earning his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
So material interests have not pulled solidly against 
social reform. The progressive movement had about 
its first public recognition and application in Iowa 
under the leadership of Senator Cummins while he 
was governor. The State worked out its own rather 
moderate ideas and was not ready to go to the ex- 
tremes which other and less steady parts of the 
country in their excitement wanted. Nothing else 
could be expected of a State where wealth is diffused 
so nearly evenly that few people are desperately poor 
and still fewer are ostentatiously rich. The most that 
Towa has asked of other parts of the country has been 
markets. She has been grateful for these markets, 
for they make it possible for the State to establish 
a favorable trade balance; but she figures that the 
rest of the world is equally grateful for her corn and 
meat, and for that reason she fails to see why there 
isn’t about an even break in the matter of gratitude. 
So she goes calmly along getting comfortably wealthy 
in her own way and permitting other people to do the 
same. 

Characteristics of an Iowa Metropolis. 

Des Moines is a city of about 100,000 and has the 
appearance and habits of any city of that size. And 
still it is different. Its wealth is not in manufactur- 
ing, though it has approximately 400 factories. It is 
a country village grown up. Instead of selling directly 
to the farmers the city sells to the retailers of the 
small towns; and this jobbing trade, I reckon, is only 
retailing grown large. The city, like any small out- 
lying town, depends directly for its income on the 
prosperity of the farmer. It takes a tremendous up- 
heaval in the financial world to affect the State or its 
capital city if the crops remain good. If the crops are 
bad—well, that is a different story. The panic of 1893 
was little felt in Iowa until it was about a year old, 
they tell me, and then it was complicated by a partial 
crop failure. 

This unity of interest, centered around agriculture, 
makes for good feeling among all the citizens of the 
State. There is little about which to stir up class 
or sectional prejudice. One of the latest things about 
which the farmers have tried to get mad is a project 
to extend the capitol grounds. You can guess that 








causes for a fuss are hard to find since this bit of 
what some of the small-town editors have called ‘‘in- 
defensible extravagance’’ has to do duty as the 
foundation of a fight. Maybe it is extravagant; I 
don’t know. But I do know that if there was a real 
scrap based on clashing class interests this little affair 
would get but a small amount of attention. 

The city, I think, was a pioneer in starting a 
municipal market, and its market is a thriving place. 
It was among the pioneers in establishing a com- 
mission form of government, and the ‘‘Des Moines 
Plan’’ has become famous all over the country. It 
has a booster organization that has done a deal of 
effective work in promoting the interests of the city. 
It has gotten the habit of putting things across. 
While I was in the city a State Sunday school con- 
vention was held. Now, I don’t usually think of 
Sunday schools as material about which to get ex- 
cited, but this convention held a parade that included 
fifteen brass bands and 8,000 men and boys. They 
paraded the principal streets and were more than an 
hour in passing any given point. The city sent several 
train loads of men to the ad men’s convention in 
Chicago. That is Des Moines: A progressive and 
active city surrounded and shaped by a progressive 
State whose population is overwhelmingly native by 
birth, of New England extraction, and unified by the 
fact that all the wealth is agricultural. These things 
may explain much about the character of the local 
business of retailing lumber. 


SENTIMENT OF HAWKEYE RETAIL TRADE. 


After talking with a number of retailers I havo 
come to the conclusion that they fall into two classes 
and that each class has an idea of its own about the 
state of trade. The men who are selling exclusively 
in Des Moines are feeling pretty good and are looking 
for a fair trade. Those who have their general offices 
in the city and their yards in the smaller towns of the 
State are not so sure that everything is doing so well 














“In the path of the white man’s automobile.” 


as it should. Two things were cited as reasons for 
the sluggish buying in the country districts: a general 
wave of economy that has been brought on by the war 
and its attendant circumstances, and the vast sums 
of money invested in automobiles. It is noteworthy 
that none of the men I talked to felt that these things 
were wrong. Most of them said a little economy, if 
it were intelligent, would put the State in a better 
condition, and they had little to say about the 
farmer’s buying an automobile. The auto situation 
is a little different in Iowa from that in other places. 
Its farmer population is not so likely to buy cars it can 
not afford as is the city population of other States. 
It is the town man who sells his life insurance and 
mortgages his house to buy a car. But we’ll have 
more to say about this a little further along. 

Gabriel, Rees & Co, have their yard on the east side 
of the river and almost under the shadow of the State 
capitol. Mr. Gabriel invited me into his inner office, 
where we sat on opposite sides of a big desk and 
talked above the roar of traffic outside and the clatter 
of typewriters inside. Mr. Gabriel has long been a 
member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN family. He 
told me when I was leaving that he has been a sub- 
scriber to the Northwestern Lumberman and_ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for thirty-five years, or ever 
since he has been in the business. 

‘‘Tt is pretty hard to analyze business conditions,’’ 
he remarked when I asked him how things were likely 
to go in the next few months. ‘‘Of course I try to 
do it and have tried to do it for the thirty-five years 
I’ve been selling lumber, but I’ve found out that. the 
state of business depends mostly on the state of the 
public mind, and such an endless number of things 


affect this state of mind that a man can’t foresee and 
value them all. We have this yard and then a few 
in other parts of the State. I don’t know whether 
it always works that way or not, but I’ve noticed that 
generally these yards strike a pretty fair average 
If the country yards show a loss of business we 
generally make it up here. And if we lose out here 
the country yards usually bring the average up. We 
have nothing to complain of in the matter of steadi- 
nsss and volume of business. In that regard Iowa 
has been especially fortunate. 


Overdoing the Retailing of Lumber. 


‘¢There are too many yards in the State; there is 
little doubt about that. A good many years ago 
people were coming into the State in large numbers, 
and the newcomers all wanted lumber at the same 
time, and they wanted quite a bit of it all at once 
to get their houses built and fences put up. Nearly 
every town would support two yards, at least. But 
later there came several changes. The country got 
filled up with buildings all at once and the demand 
fell off. Repair work was small in volume, and new 
buildings had to wait until the farmers got the first 
ones paid for. Then lumber yards had to make more 
money, for stock got higher in price, and the increased 


investment had to bring in an increased return. Yards. 


had to be shedded, and the increased cost of living 
meant that managers had to draw more out of the 
business to live on. These increases in expense were 
greater than the increase in the volume of trade, so 
the pressure of competition got heavy. There was 
only one relief in sight, and that was a reduction 
in the number of yards. This has not been brought 
about to any extent, so the State is filled with little 
yards that are barely pulling through. 

“‘T don’t believe in the little one-man yard, though 
there are a large number of them in Iowa. To my 
notion a place that won’t justify at least two men in 
the yard won’t justify a yard at all. There are times, 
no matter how small the yard is, when extra help 
has to be hired if it isn’t carried regularly on the 
payroll. When cars come in they have to be unloaded 
at once, and one man can’t do it alone. So when this 
extra help is figured in it costs at least half as much 
as an extra man could be hired for and kept all tho 
time. Then customers deserve more attention than 
one mau alone can give them. At noon he locks the 
office up and leaves it locked for an hour while he 
is at dinner. What would you think of any other 
kind of retailer who did that? A drygoods merchant 
with an equal investment in stock would think you 
were crazy if you suggested that he close his store 
for an hour in the middle of the day. Customers like 
to find a man in the office when they go in. One man 
can’t be everywhere. Two men can’t always watch 
the office all the time, but they can come nearer do- 
ing it than one alone can.’’ 

The Girl in the Office. 


We can’t resist throwing in a word here in favor 
of the girl in the office. She has proved herself in- 
valuable in so many places that the chances are she 
will often solve the problem of the way out at a com- 
paratively low cost. In country towns the cost of liv- 
ing is generally low and a girl with brains and char- 
acter can usually be hired at small wages. We’re not 
saying whether or not this is right or that she does 
not earn as much as a man; we’re simply stating facts. 
Girls accept these positions cheerfully and stay by 
them. If they are the right sort they soon know 
enough about the stock and prices to take small wagon 
orders, and they can keep the books and handle the 
correspondence. Probably as the yard grows there 
would come first the staff, consisting of but one man. 
The second man would likely come next and after 
him the office girlk I have seen a good many of 
these girls in different parts of the country and they 
impress me as intelligent and capable and as a whole- 
some influence to have around the office. Sometimes 
they are posting the books, sometimes sending out re- 
minders to the slow-paying customers, sometimes they 
are toying with fancy work with an air of having 
finished all the available office work. 


Trouble With Millwork Men. 


‘*Des Moines is too big to be bothered much with 
catalog lumber,’’ Mr. Gabriel went on. ‘‘I know of 
one or two ready-cut houses that came in, one espe- 
cially. The stuff came Jate in the fall and couldn’t 
be used, so it lay right out of doors all winter. The 
owner got so mad he couldn’t talk about it. 

‘¢We have more trouble with some local men than 
we do with catalog competition. There are some 
millwork men who will sell to consumers as cheaply 
as they will to us. It’s hard to understand what they 
hope to make by this, but they do it. You can under- 
stand how it disorganizes the trade. I think I know 
why they do it. They hope to force us into giving 
them all our trade; but you can see that this wouldn’t 
do. It would handicap us too severely. If we were 
to buy all our stuff from these men we’d be prac- 
tically at their mercy. But there is a middle ground; 
for if they were to deal squarely with the retailers 
of ‘the city we would throw much more trade their 
way than they can possibly gain by going directly 
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t» the consumer. They work at a disadvantage, for 
e man does not often begin work until he has bar- 
gained for his lumber, and the lumber dealer has a 
sod chance to sell the mill work, too. The little sales 
they make cost them more in trouble and work, easily, 
than they can possibly make in profits. But as long 

they do these things we’ll have to let them go 


a head.’ . 


ADVERTISING COMPENSATES FOR DIS- 
ADVANTAGES. 
The Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Company is 
a combination of retail yard and wholesale bridge- 
timber yard. It is located out of the way of the 
average shopper; and while we don’t think of buying 
lumber as shopping exactly the fact remains that lo- 
cation has much to do with the ease of making sales. 
A fair proportion of the lumber sold in a city is 














“A wholesome influence to have around the office.” 


bought in small lots by people who may not want 
any more lumber for years. When such a man wants 
to buy his bit of lumber he thinks of the yard he 
has seen on his way down town. In other words, he 
buys of the most available yard; and if a certain 
yard is not well located to be seen by a great number 
of people it has to expect either to lose this business 
or else to draw attention to itself by means of adver- 
tising. This fact has made the Wheeler yard a large 
advertiser. 

When I went into the office I was shunted around 
from man to man until I reached the desk of Mr. 
Field. The office is a two-story building with cages 
for a lot of men. That statement sounds like a de- 
scription of a menagerie instead of a business office, 
but I suppose they were named that by some weary 
mortal who felt like a trapped bear and as though 
the walls of his cubby hole of an office were bars 
that kept him from roaming the big woods and eating 
blackberries with the other bears. This office is very 
well fitted and the ‘‘cages,’’? far from looking like 
places of forcible detention, are pleasant and com- 
fortable looking and are finished in different kinds of 
wood to serve as practical displays when the lady feels 
in need of seeing what the various finishes look like 
before deciding what she wants in her new house. 
About the first question I asked Mr. Field was about 
his advertising. 

‘‘We use a combination of advertising methods,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘We are situated down here on the 
railroad tracks where getting stock in is convenient 
enough, but not many people pass the place on their 
way down town; so if we didn’t advertise we’d be 
badly up against it. Formerly we took up about every 
scheme that came along—programs, score cards and all 
the rest of the things that don’t bring in any results. 
But after a time we began to get wise to the fact 
that we were sinking a lot of money that wasn’t 
getting any results, so we cut that out. Our plan is 
to use newspaper space from February to November. 
This year we have rented ten display boards, each 
10 by 12 feet, and have our advertising painted on 
them. They are located in various parts of the city 
where street car traffic is heavy. Then from three to 
twelve times a year we send out circular letters or 
other advertising matter to the people whose names 
ve have on a list. We keep this list revised as well 
as we can in order not to have people on it who are 
not possible customers. 

‘‘Retail lumber advertising is pretty hard to follow 
up. Lumber has to be bought when it is needed and 
usually in fairly large amounts. We can’t advertise 
remnants of drop siding and expect to have a crowd 
of women come in to buy a few yards of each. So 
when a lumberman advertises he usually must not 
hope to be able to trace direct and immediate results. 
Sometimes he can when he pushes screen doors or 
something of that kind, but commonly he must be con- 
tent to know that he has brought his stuff to the at- 
tention of the public and made his yard conspieuous 
in the minds of possible customers. He will get his 
results when those people finally decide that they 
want to buy something and think of his yard first. 


Diversified Stocks An Advantage. 


‘We have to carry several different kinds of wood, 
but that is not the disadvantage it is commonly 


thought to be, for we don’t duplicate on items. Fc 
example, we carry yellow pine dimension, fir floorin z 
and steps and outside finish, cypress lath, and red- 
wood siding. We have to carry several kinds of s.d- 
ing and outside finish, but most of the other things 
we carry in only a single wood. So instead of ‘tais 
being a disadvantage it is the opposite. We are lo- 
cated here at the meeting point of all these woods 
and can choose among them the best kind for the 
price for any specific use. We tried to introduce 
hemlock for some things, but the contractors refused 
to have it. We carried it in sheeting for a long time 
in the hope that they could see it for this particular 
use, but they couldn’t, so we cut it out. 

‘*Tt isn’t a good thing to try to persuade a customer 
to take a different thing from what he asks for. This 
can be done if a person is trying to reduce the num- 
ber of kinds of wood he is carrying in one pattern, 
but even then it has to be done slowly and maybe 
helped along by slight price concessions. But if a 
man located at the meeting place of the different 
woods, as we are, tries to buy the kind that is cheap- 
est at a particular time and to make his customers 
take it he is exposing his trade to risk. Maybe he 
can make a man take hemlock or fir dimension when 
he has asked for yellow pine, but the customer won’t 
like it. And if this is done several times in succes- 
sion the customer will get tired and go to some other 
yard where he can get what he asks for and get it 
without some other thing being urged on him. Some 
of the smaller yards that are the only lumber-selling 
points in their respective towns can come nearer to 
this than we can. Their country customers may go 
to some other town, but that isn’t so likely to hap- 
pen. But if we got to playing football with our cus- 
tomers they wouldn’t find it hard to slide over to the 
yards of our competitors a few blocks away. The 
farmer delivers his own stuff and a little difference 
in distance makes a big difference in hauling. But 
our lumber is delivered on our own wagons and the 
people who buy of us don’t care how far it is. They 
ean ’phone to another yard as easily as to us.’’ 


Notable Shed and Yard Equipment. 


The Wheeler people have a shed that I believe has 
the largest capacity of any shed in Des Moines. There 
is another, or perhaps two, longer, but this one has a 
capacity of 300 cars, which I think puts it in the lead. 
Mr. Field tells me they have not yet found a satis- 
factory method for keeping down the dust that forms 
in the alley. Oil has several disadvantages. The ends 
of the boards get stuck down into it, and when the 
men load up some fine finish and then climb up on 
to the load with oily dust sticking to their shoes 
there is immediately something of a mess. 

The big timber yard is equipped with a couple of 
electric carriers that are mounted on parallel elevated 
tracks. Handling large quantities of big sticks by 
hand is an expensive as well as an exhaustive propo- 
sition. I have yet to see a yard that handles a large 
quantity of heavy timbers by hand and that also 
makes money at it. They usually want to get rid 











Good Siding Has 


Its Disadvantages 


but they don’t begin to equal 
the faults found in poor siding, 
and even tho builders who use 
our siding do occasionally find 
sign painters attracted to it 
because it takes paint readily 
and holds it, there’s some 
satisfaction in knowing paint 
once applied will stay a long 
time. If you’re willing to take 
a chance on such siding we’ve 
got it. 


(Name and Address) 
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of their timber trade, and this is a good enough indi- 


cation of a paucity of profit. And as for the exercise 
and pleasure involved in wrastlin’ a 10x12-24, J 
reckon the yard men would be willing to have the 
boss trade his timber yard for a bull pen and let 
them get their pleasure out of a fine, diverting and 
manly bull fight. The exercise and excitement would 
be about equal in the two sports, the wear and tear on 
the men about the same, and when the bull finally got 
his the crowd could turn in and have a barbecue. 
There is a little mill out in the timber yard, a little 
shed ten feet square with a few primary milling tools 
in it. These answer all necessary purposes. Deliver- 


ing is done with horses. 
BIG FARMS MEAN LESS BUILDING. 


One thing that hits Iewa lumbermen as hard as 
anything else is the wave of economy that was men- 














“Have to blow himself to some new clothes.” 


tioned near the beginning. Economizing on lumber 
is different from economizing on other things, for the 
reason that practically every man in the State is 
living in some kind of a house and can continue to 
live in it almost indefinitely without adding much to 
it. If he does not feel like building this year there 
is no guaranty that he will feel like it next year. 
He may, but there is no assurance of that fact. If a 
man decides he can’t afford a new suit this vear there 
isn’t much doubt that hefore a great while he’ll have 
to blow himself to some new clothes, for clothes wear 
out faster than houses do. In the country districts of 
the State the farms are getting larger instead of 
smaller. And this fact is bad from several angles. 
The State will not reach maximum production ‘until 
a more intensive form of farming is introduced, and 
with decreasing rural population there is not a demand 
for new farm houses and barns. 

Unfortunately for us, new buildings are not the first 
things on the farmer’s list. If he gets some money 
ahead he is prone to spend it in other ways than for 
fixing up his house. A canvass of the farm houses 
of the State, or of any other State, for that matter, 
would show only a microscopic percent equipped with 
running water and bath rooms. Such things are pos- 
sible for farmers in these days of septic tanks and 
common-sense plumbing, and the cost is not prohibi- 
tive. But the farmer’s experience and his desires 
do not point in that direction. He manages to keep 
respectably and comfortably clean without getting 
backed into a porcelain tub, and the prospect of own- 
ing an automobile promises more fun. He can see 
more of the country from it and haul his friends 
around in it. And these are things beyond the poss) 
bilities of bath tubs. So he buys the car and the 
automobile man gets rich instead of the lumberman. 
But after a time the auto bug will get tamed and 
fitted into his own proper niche and we lumbermen 
will come into our own. We refuse to worry. Also 
this economy epidemic will do us good. It is only 
a half truth to say that when a man economizes in 
building this year he is not any more likely to build 
next year. He is. A man who is generally prosperous 
and has his finances on a,sound basis—things likely 
to be true after a period of economy—is much more 
likely. to build than if he has been blowing all his 
money. We share in the general prosperity of the 
country. 





We have come near the end of this article without 
finishing with Des Moines. Next week we’ll say more 
about the city. I may as well confess that I didn’t 
get around to see all the yards. This seems unfair— 
this discrimination—and I don’t mean to intimate 
that the yards visited are better or worse than those 
I didn’t see. But a city the size of Des Moines has 
so many yards that to write them all up as they de- 
serve to be written would mean articles for a month 
or two all about this one town. We believe our 
readers are more interested in a diversity of condi- 
tions; and when to the best of our ability have been 
recounted the conditions surrounding a few yards in 
a city the chances are good that the other yards are 
bucking the same problems and enjoying the same 
advantages. This is our excuse, and we are hoping 
you will find it good. Some other time we hope to get 
around to see the plants necessarily missed this time. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


The Proper Nail and Angle of Pitch Are ‘Important Essentials—Practical Ideas Offered by Builders and Dealers - 
Quality of Product and Care in Laying Must Be Considered. 


CONTEST GROWS IN INTEREST. 

The shingle contest has attracted attention in all parts 
ot the country and many letters on how to make a good 
shingle roof are being submitted. The object of the 
contest is not to boost any particular kind of shingle but 
to bring out the best ideas on how to make a good roof 
with shingles of whatever kind provided. The best ideas 
submitted will be incorporated in a label to be sent out 
with all shingles sold, so the purchaser may get the best 
possible service. Letters printed in this contest will be 
paid for at regular rates and the one selected by the 
judges as the best will be awarded a cash prize ot $50. 
The contest is open to anyone and letters submitted 
should not contain more than 500 words. 





ANOTHER IDEA PRESENTED. 
Pana, ILL. 

My idea of how to make a good shingle roof is firsi 
to make your roof one-third pitch. Nail the rafters 
with 20-penny spikes, two spikes at top and bottom. 
Space rafters 18-inch centers, then use one-sixth sur- 
faced one side yellow pine for sheathing. Nail on with 
8-penny common nails, two nails in each rafter. Space 
sheathing two inches apart. The reason I specify 6-inch 
sheathing is that when you nail your shingles on, your 
nails will be covered two inches with your shingles. 
Then I would use 5 to 2 16-inch vertical grain, air-dried 
red cedar shingles, then double first course of shingles 
and be sure to break joints one and one-half inches in 
laying them. Then start to lay shingles four inches 
to the weather, nail them with 314-penny zine-clad 
nails; be sure not to drive the head of the nail too 
much into the shingle. Put two nails in every shingle 
about one and one-fourth inches from edge of the 
shingle; if the shingle is ten inches or wider put four 
nails in each shingle and do not lay them up tight 
unless thoroughly dry. You will find this will last 

longer than any patent roofing you can buy. 

SHERMAN DENBOW, 

C. B. Phelps Lumber Company. 





EXTRA TROUBLE WITH ‘‘CRANKY’’ IDEA 
PAYS. 
West CHESTER, Iowa. 

A roofing salesman was in our office some time ago, 
selling a patent roofing. We told him there was only 
one good roof. He asked us what it was, expecting to 
be given the name ot some patent roofing we were han- 
dling. We told him a good red cedar shingle. He said, 
‘‘Tg that so? I expect you are right.’? From that 
you will know the writer is a believer in wood shingle 
roofs; and to make the best roof would advise the 
builder to have the pitch of the roof one-third to one- 
half, to use a good dressed sheathing board 6 inches wide 
with 2-inech spacing, use a 5 to 2 16-inch extra clear 
red cedar shingle laid 4%4 inches to the weather, all 
shingles to have two nails and the wide ones should be 
split. The joints should never be less than one inch 
apart and each joint should be covered with three layers 
of shingles before another is allowed to come directly 
over the lower one. 

This will be called a ‘‘cranky’’ idea by some but 
we know it will pay for the extra trouble. The trouble 
we are having with shingle roofs today can in most 
‘ases be traced to the nail, but the shingle gets the 
blame. Never, under any circumstances, use the wire 
or steel cut nail. The nail most generally used is the 
galvanized nail, but where it is possible to get them I 
would recommend the old-fashioned flat wrought iron 
3d eut nail. If you will follow the above you will 
have a good roof. Irvin E. COFFEY, 

J. L. Coffey & Son. 


MORE SUGGESTIONS BY A BUILDER. 
WHAT CHEER. IowA. 

To put on a shingle roof to get the best service and 
the longest life out of the shingles have the rafters of 
sufficient size and strength to keep the roof from sagging 
and coming out of line, cover the rafters with a good 
grade of 4-inch sheathing laid nine inches center to center 
and nailed to each rafter with two 8d common nails. 
This spacing allows of two courses of shingles being 
nailed to each board; the 4-inch boards should be spaced 
from the eaves so the nails will not show below the butts 
of the shingles; by using 4-inch sheathing we get more 
of the shingle exposed to the air from the under side, 
which means longer life of the shingle. Now begin the 
roof at the eaves by laying a double course of shingles 
with a two-inch projection over the facia at the eaves 
and one-inch over the gables, and now lay your shingles 
not more than four and one-half inches to the weather 
with not Jess than a one and one-fourth-ineh break of all 
joints with two 3d common heavy galvanized nails in 
each shingle, and in no ease drive a shingle over ten 
inches wide without first splitting it and driving two 
nails in each piece, and in no ease shall there be three 
nails driven in a shingle in order to save time or nails; 
nails not to be driven closer than *4 inch of the edge 
of the shingle. All shingles should be thoroughly wet 
before laying and then laid just so as to touch each 
other and they will not buckle during a rainy spell, 
neither will they split in drying out. Where a roof is to 
be painted the shingles should be thoroughly dry and be 
dipped at least ten inches in paint or roof stain and 











after the paint becomes thoroughly dry they may be laid 
as any other shingle after which more paint or stain 
may be added in the usual manner, viz., with a brush, and 
by this method you have a roof that always looks well, 
and is always clean, and a roof that will wear indefinitely. 
For the best service the roof should not be less than one- 
half pitch and in no ease should it be less than one-third 
pitch even, if we expect to get the best out of the shingle 
there is in it. In laying the shingles it is best to have at 
least two courses to intervene before breaks are allowed 
to come in line. The most common cause of a faulty 
shingle roof is the error so many make of having but one 
course between two breaks that come in line. In such 
construction only one shingle must split to cause a leak. 
J. T. FLETCHER, 
Carpenter and Builder. 





NAILS SHOULD BE COVERED. 
HYDESVILLE, CAL. 

I would like to submit my idea of a good shingle roof, 
say of about one-third pitch, laid 4% inches to the 
weather. The shingles should never lap less than 1% 
inches and the nails should be about 6 inches from the 
butt and at least 1 inch from the edges so that at all 
times the nails are covered and the shingles should be 
put on with cut galvanized nails. P R, Larson. 





SHOULD ALWAYS BE TREATED BEFORE 


LAYING. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The essentials of a durable shingle roof, after the 
quality of the shingle itself, are weather surface, angle 
of pitch and the nail. 

As to the quality of the shingle, it goes without argu- 
ment that the quarter sawn is superior because it reduces 
to the minimum any tendency toward end-curling and 
avoids ‘‘scufling’’ of grain peculiar to flat sawn types. 

It is self-evident that a preservative dip is advisable. 
Particularly is this true regarding the red cedar product, 
which is baked to a brittle dryness before shipping. 
The dip should be of pure creosote and never diluted 
with linseed oil. The latter clogs the cells, prevents uni- 
form absorption and causes ‘‘blotchy’’ fading when 
colored stains are used. If no dip is employed red cedar 
shingles should be thoroughly ‘‘wet down’’ before lay- 
ing. 

When dipping, bundles should invariably be broken 
and all shingles dipped separately. Otherwise only the 
outside courses receive sufficient treatment. The pre- 
servative should extend well above the lap line, not less 
than seven inches from the butt. 

It is a mistake to treat the roof after laying. The 
preservative will not penetrate above the lap, conse- 
quently water dripping from upper to lower courses 
eauses wear on the latter 
back of the dip line and 
rot sets in. 

Never lay shingles on a 
flat roof. A quarter pitch 
is the least angle that will 
insure proper drainage. gi 

Roof sheathing should be 
laid with not less than three 
inches between strips, to in- 
sure adequate ventilation to 
the under side of the shingle. : 
Under no circumstances 
should it be laid ‘‘tight.”? £7 a 
Shingles require air on both °‘ 
sides. 

It is a mistake to lay with Soft bright wire nail- 
weather surface of four and the cheapest in price 
one-half-inch and five-inch. but absolutely worth- 


Regardless of the shingle’s less as a shingle nail. 


length, four inches to the 

weather is the maximum for Corrosion commences 
best service. More encour- immediately on expos- 
ages curling. ure, and in from 4 to 

Common wire nails are years the roof must 
worthless. The oldest shin. 5@ replaced. 
gle roofs now extant were 
fastened with 3d or 4d cut 
iron nails. That is the nail 
that should be used today. 
It should be driven with 
two diagonally opposite cor- 
ners in a perpendicular line to avoid splitting. Gal- 
vanized wire nails are good but have not had time to 
prove their worth. 

Shingles wider than ten inches should be ‘split. Any- 
thing wider tends to buckle in hot weather following a 
‘‘wet spell.’’ All shingles, regardless of width, should 
be fastened with two nails, one at each upper corner 
about an inch and a half from the top and side edges. 

Some preservatives are now offered as fire retardants. 
This treatment might be advisable in closely built dis- 
tricts, but for outlying city homes etc. is unnecessary. 
To prevent residence fires, place hot furnace ashes in the 
alley instead of in a pile around the timber piers in the 
basement—the roof will then take care of itself, Frank- 
lin ‘‘Heartburn’’ Wentworth to the contrary. 

C. A. DuNHAM, 


Length of service- 
Four to five years. 


HOW TO LAY A ROOF THAT IS A ROOF. 
Fuatt, IL. 

The present fight against the old reliable woodex 
shingle only means a boon in the future, as I only con 
sider most of the metal and composition roofing materiais 
us substitutes for a roof and very high priced in the 
long run. If you want a roof that is a roof in every 
sense of the word place your rafters two feet on centers 
of 2x4 or 2x6, depending wholly on the length to be 
spanned. Sheath with a good grade of 1x6 82S; nail 
with common 8d galvanized wire nails. 

Use a premium red cedar 5 to 2 shingles, clear and 
vertical grain, start at the bottom of the roof with a 
double course, line or use a straight edge every four 
or four and one-half inches, this being the amount 
showing to the weather. Split all shingles of extra 
width. Do not nail closer than six inches to the bottom 
of each course, no closer than one inch to the edge of 
each shingle. Break joints not less than one inch. 
Never have your roof flatter than one-third pitch ; 
steeper will last much longer. Have the shingles moist- 
ened before laying to prevent cupping and warping. 

Do not crowd them too closely, as this is a hindrance 
instead of a benefit. Use the old style cut, the triple 
galvanized or zinc-coated nail. Past records have proven 
beyond doubt that this type of a roof is the cheapest 
and most lasting. It will resist heat and cold and all 
of the elements coming in contact with it better than 
any other roof known today. 

In looking over the farm papers and magazines you 
will see all kinds of metal and composition roofing ma- 
terial advertised, but not the red cedar shingle. Why 
is this done? Simply to deceive the buying public. 
Shingles need no advertising; they have a worldwide 
reputation that can not be contradicted by the observ 
ing public. Shingles have been in use for generations 
and will be so for many more to come. They are packed 
in bunches, more convenient to handle and keep count 
of than many other roofing materials. They hold out; 
you do not have to buy a square and a half to cover 
a square. I would suggest for a label on shingles one 
of the following: ‘‘The old reliable’’’ or ‘‘ Nothing 
better. ’’ G. M. KEEPAUVER. 





PRACTICAL BOOSTING FOR THE WOODEN 
SHINGLE. 


Realizing that the wooden shingle as an ideal roof 
covering has suffered as a result of the use of improper 
nails in putting the shingles on, progressive manufac- 
turers and dealers are lending their efforts to educate 
the public as to the proper nails to use in laying a 
shingle roof. Among these is the C. A. Mauk Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio, which is sending out to the 
trade and to possible consumers of wooden shingles an 
enlightening circular on the subject of nails, a part of 
which cireular is reproduced below: 


NAILS are NAILS, but all NAILS are not pood SHINGLE NAILS. 


Galvanizing is or is not galvanizing, deperdaing entirely 

on the method and materials, the means and the man. As 
2 protective coating it is absolutely worthless if it does 
not prevent all forms of corrosion. 


We submit a few samples of nails, calling your particular 
attention to the different qualities as expressed in years 
of service - NOT in PRICZ PER PCUND. 


#2 ae 3 


"So-called" Galvanized. 
Common Shingle Nail. 
Cheap in price only. 


A puddled iron or 
what is commonly 
known as "The old 
fashioned iron nail". 
Further protected 
by a coating of 
PURE ZINC. 
Outside of sclif.zane 
or copper, the high- 
est priced nail on 
the market, but well 
worth the cost 


The thin electro- 
galvanized coating 
is always porous and 
of hardly any value 
as a protection 
against rust. 


Length of service- 


Length of service- 
Eight to ten years. 


thirty to forty yearc. 


The circular closes with the statement that for the 
benefit of the customers using its shingles this com- 
pany has arranged with a well known hardware com- 
pany of Toledo to carry the pure zine-coated iron nails 
in stock in desirable sizes, where they can be obtained 
in any quantity. The customers are advised that the 
average house takes from fifty to sixty pounds of shingle 
nails, and the cireular says: ‘‘We submit it for the 
consideration of any careful builder, that the expendi- 
ture of $3 to $5 additional for good nails is money well 
invested.’’? That good results will surely follow the dis- 
tribution of the information contained in this circular 
goes without saying, and it is to be hoped that other 
dealers will follow the lead of the C. A. Mauk Lumber 
Company in driving home the fact that good nails are 
essential to a good shingle roof, 
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CONSERVATION THAT FAILED TO CONSERVE. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


pullie are silent or unconcerned, 

onsumers of lumber, totally ignorent of what it costs 
to snake lumber, complain about high prices, contrasting 
present prices with prices prevailing twenty-five years ago, 
when stumpage had only a nominal value, also forget- 
tine that the souree of supply has changed from 
the nearby white pine States of Michigan, Wis- 
cousin and Minnesota to the more distant yellow 
pine of the southern States and the high freighted 
lunber from the remote Pacific coast States of Oregon 
and Washington. The great lumber consuming Mis- 
sissippi Valley, including the prairie States of Lillinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and the two Dakotas, having 
little or no forest resources within their borders, 
formerly drew their supplies of lumber first from 
Michigan, then from Wisconsin and Minnesota. This 
nearby source of supply insured low freight rates and 
cheap lumber. Ninety percent of the lumber now used 
in these central States is yellow pine or Oregon fir. The 
first is freighted 1,000 miles at an average freight rate 
of 25 cents per hundred pounds, or $6 to $10 a thousand 
feet. The latter must be transported 2,000 miles at 
an average freight rate of 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
approximately $10 to $15 a thousand feet. These high 
freight rates added to the f. 0. b. price of lumber make 
lumber seem dear to the consumer when contrasted with 
lumber produced from stumpage costing one-fifth of its 
present price and delivered to the consumer at less 
than half the present cost of transportation. 

Thirty-five years ago Chicago, the greatest lumber 
consuming city in the world, got her lumber from 
Michigan and Wisconsin, shipped by boat at an aver- 
age water freight rate of $1.25 a thousand feet. Ship- 
loads of good white pine common lumber were deliv- 
ered, freight paid, at the docks in the Chicago River 
at $7 a thousand feet. The lumber now used in Chi- 
cago is largely yellow pine from the South and Oregon 
fir from the Pacific coast. The freight rate to Chi- 
cago on yellow pine is 24 to 26 cents per hundred 
pounds, varying from $5.50 to $10 a thousand feet; 
and on Pacifie coast lumber the freight is 55 cents a 
hundred pounds, or $12 to $16 a thousand feet. The pres- 
ent rail freight charges on lumber to Chicago are five 
to ten times higher than the lake water freight when 
that city drew her timber supply from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, 

The radical change in the source of our supply of 
forest products is not fully appreciated by consumers 
of lumber, hence their impression that sawmills are 
getting high prices for their produéts, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, lumber is cheaper at points of production 
than ten years ago. The higher price paid by consumers 
of lumber in non-producing territory, occasioned by 
longer hauls and higher freight rates resulting from 
the change in the source of supply, has lessened its 
heretofore general use as building and structural ma- 
terial and stimulated substitutes for lumber for many 
purposes, notably iron, steel and cement. 

The steel framed sky seraper has displaced wood in 
all important city buildings. Our great ships are built 
of steel. We have no more’ wooden bridges. Wire 
fencing is in universal use. Railroads are using more 
and more steel in their rolling stock equipment, and 
even the ubiquitous automobile is mainly a thing of 
metal, displacing much of the wood used in our old 
style carriages; at the same time the public eraze for 
automobiles is diverting to the purchase of joy wagons 
millions of accumulated savings that otherwise would 
have been invested in home buildings. Cement also is 
invading the domain of lumber in many ways. 

A new country peopled by pioneers with limited 
financial resources always uses the cheapest, most easily 
obtained material for their buildings. 

The United States was primarily a wooden country 
with vast forest resources of magnificent lumber mak- 
ing trees. For a long time our forests were considered 
as a sort of nature element like water or air, or the 
wild unclaimed game of the wilderness. The price of 
lumber up to thirty-five years ago was simply the labor 
cost of getting the logs from the woods to the mill 
sawing them into lumber, with the additional cost of 
transportation to consuming markets, 

The annual per capita consumption of lumber in this 
country during the last half century is variously 
estimated at 400 to 450 feet board measure, about seven 
times as much as that any of the older European coun- 
tries consumes. The present demoralized condition of 
the lumber industry in the United States is largely 
psychological. The minds of lumbermen and the pub- 
lic were unduly influenced by misleading statistical in- 
formation about this country’s supply of standing tim- 
her and the alarming claims of its speedy exhaustion, 
cicating a speculative mania in the minds of lumber- 
men to buy timber lands at inflated values. 

"he higher price of lumber through the inflated cost 
o! stumpage and multiplied compounded taxes, with 
the inereased cost of transportation from its more 
distant source, together with higher wages paid all 
sswmill employees and the extravagant wage scale 
esacted by labor unions in the building trades (the 
present scale for house carpenters in Chicago is 70 
outs, the result of a strike when the advance was not 
vonceded), all tend to curtail building operations and 
nit the use of lumber for structural purposes, and 
‘ve further fact that steel and cement has declined 

percent in price during the last thirty years, while 

uber shows a corresponding advance, has stimulated 
‘ jarger demand for steel and cement as substitutes for 
nber. Our recent tariff law has removed all protec- 
on against the invasion of Canada’s almost limitless 
‘tores of cheap lumber, enlarging the area of available 





stumpage, increasing competitive wastefulness of our 
own forest resources. Canada last year exported to this 
country thirty million dollars’ worth of forest products. 
The pressure to pay interest on bond obligations and 
increasing taxes on the boomed value of the sawmill 
holdings of standing timber have resulted in over- 
production and a calamitous fall in the selling price of 
the finished product. Lumber today, at points of pro- 
duction, is 20 to 30 percent cheaper than it was in 
1906. National and State laws prohibit any coépera 
tive agreement to limit production. The lumbermen 
of this country are the Belgians of our own industrial 
warfare. All neutrality rights are ignored by political 
floating mines and legislative barbed wire entangle- 
ments, with nothing in sight for a beleaguered industry 
but ‘‘watchful waiting’’ for the return of peace 
abroad and a new business administration at home 
that will recognize the economy of legalized codpera- 





ROBERT FULLERTON, OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 


tion among sawmills in limiting the production of 
lumber to correspond with consumptive demand. A 
change is much needed in the assessment of taxes o1 
standing timber that is now nullifying all efforts 
conservation, forcing the slaughter of our lumber 
making trees to prevent tax confiscation and ultimate 
bankruptcy. As necessary are the withdrawal from 
sale, for the present, of all Government reserve timber, 
except for local homesteaders or miners’ use, and the 
passage of an equalizing tariff against the unequal con 
petition of Canadian lumber, which results in wasting 
billions of feet of American stumpage, left to rot in 
our forests, from inability of the American sawmills to 
market their product in competition with the cheaper 
stumpage and cheaper water freighted lumber of om 
Canadian competitors. 


ARGENTINA CALLS FOR SILOS. 

An interesting article entitled ‘‘The Cornfields of 
Argentina’’ is to be found in the July issue of the 
Americas, issued by the National City Bank of New 
York. It says that corn now constitutes one of the 
big crops of the Argentine Republic. An area of over 
9,000,000 acres produced about 300,000,000 bushels a 
year. The crop is so big that the principal grain cen 
ters of the world are interested in its condition and 
prospects, but the growth of the corn production of 
Argentina has been so rapid that housing of the gath 
ered corn and the utilization of the byproducts have 
heen neglected so there is a great field for the Yankee 
corn erib and the silo. The corn now after being gath 
ered is stored in primitive structures known as 
‘*trojes,’’ rough cireular structures of interwoven 
poles and corn stalks, that are filled with corn and 
then thatched with more corn stalks. The corn thus 
is so inadequately protected from rain that water soaks 
through the upper layers and the moisture from the 
soil saturates the grain from the bottom. It is esti- 
mated that there is a loss of from 10 to 20 percent year 
after year from this cause alone, which the farmer has 
to figure as a necessary item of expense. The article 
suggests that if manufacturers of materials for corn 
cribs and silos or of those articles themselves would 
send properly equipped men—demonstrators they might 
be called—into the producing territory a tremendously 
profitable business might be built up. The Government 
has done what it could to encourage the use of corn 
cribs and silos, and some progressive farmers in the 
country use them to a great advantage, but a personal 
sampaign is needed to produce general results. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door manufacturers throughout the 
country are enjoying a fair measure of prosperity 
but the situation is not such as to bring out expressions 
of pronounced satisfaction with the result accom- 
plished. Competition is keen, the volume of business 
not being large enough to take care of the surplus, 
with the result that prices are elastic. This naturally 
curtails profits. 

Jobbers state that August is usually a very dull 
month, but the demand in Chicago is extremely good 
and they are working on old orders that were filed 
before the carpenter strike. Their estimating depart- 
ments are also busy figuring on new business. The 
local factories are very busy on special work. The 
country trade is mostly at a standstill. Most of the 
inquiries from this source are for small quantities 
of material needed to fill breaks in stocks. Crop con- 
ditions are favorable and the manufacturers at present 
devote their attention to preparing for an active fall 
campaign, as they expect a really good business during 
September and October. 

Country trade in the Northwest is halting with the 
arrival of the harvest season and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul manufacturers report that yard business has 
been less than normal up to date, but as a big crop yield 
is now almost a certainty they in consequence expect 
a fair fall trade, while city orders continue good and 
keep the plants fairly busy to keep apace with 
builders’ demands. : 

Notwithstanding the continuance of cold, wet 
weather for over two weeks, Oshkosh sash and door 
manufacturers remain optimistic over the general run 
of business. What is lacking in the demand for staple 
goods stored in warehouses is more than made up for 
in the demand for specials by orders of pleasing pro- 
portions. Inquiries indicate that as soon as the 
weather man relents’ regular stock will move apace. 
In the meantime satisfactory prices prevail. 

Baltimore (Md.) factories are having increased busi- 
ness to take care of and the more numerous ¢alls on 
them have served to lessen the competition, so that 
prices are rather higher than they were. A large part 
of the demand is still for stock sizes and smaller work, 
but some big projects have also matured and the out- 
look is distinctly better. The indications sug est that 
the balance of the year will be productive of better 
results than the first seven months have been. 

The sash and door industries at Buffalo, N. Y., have 
a fair amount of work on hand and the volume keeps 
up about as well as any of the concerns expected. The 
number of, dwelling houses going up compares favor- 
ably with those of preceding years and some mills have 
managed to get contracts for an unusually large num- 
ber of frame structures. The outlook is good for con- 
tinued activity this month. 

July was a busy month with the factories in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) district and August opens with every 


promise of the activity being maintained. Archi 
tects begin to come in with new work on special or 
ders, while demand for stock sizes is undiminished. 
Material has been disposed of with comparative ease 
and demand for price concessions has been light. 
There is every indication of a busy fall and winter. 

The St. Louis sash and door situation is quiet but 
the future is most encouraging. Local building opera 
tions have only been fair but have been keeping up 
remarkably well. Country orders for stock goods 
have been coming in slowly but the general opinion is 
that they will improve and will be good within a com 
paratively short time, when the factories will have 
about all the business they can handle. 

Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report a 
little more activity in the estimating departments, al 
though the continued rains have kept the trade from 
developing as rapidly as was hoped. Current selling 
is pretty largely in the country and the country trade 
naturally is waiting on the harvest to a considerable 
extent. But there is no decrease in the optimism 
among the sash and door men and confidence that the 
rains are merely delaying and not destroying business 
is general. Prices hold their own all along the line 
and that is about all that can be expected from them 
until there is some impetus to buying. 

Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
have a fair volume of business going out. Prices are 
no higher and continue on a very narrow margin. Al 
lied lines, including veneer stock, frames, sash, col- 
umns, finish ete., are reported by some factories as 
very poor and by others as in good demand at fairly 
satisfactory prices. The straight column factories are 
all busy. Local building operations are on a small 
scale, ahead of last summer in the aggregate. 

Business has not improved at San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants. Door manufacturing in the San Fran 
cisco Bay region is about as usual at this season. The 
door factories in the white pine districts in the moun 
tains operate at a somewhat curtailed rate of produe 
tion on open sash and door stock. Regular shipments 
are being made to the eastern markets and there is a 
little activity in foreign shipments by sea from that 
port. 

A fair volume of window glass is moving and orders 
and inquiries are becoming heavier. The foreign glass 
trade is suffering, owing to the fact that so many work 
ers are serving in the war, and this should result in 
heavier foreign orders also when these 
exhausted. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen | 





HOW THE COMMISSION RULES. 


Reparation Allowed on Overcharged Yellow Pine Traf- 
fic—Equitable Millwork Rates Established. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in which 
it finds unreasonable rates charged by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and connecting lines 
for the transportation of low grade cedar logs from 
Burrows Switch, Guntersville, Stevenson, Huntsville, 
Bridgeport and Montague, Ala., and Belvidere and Jas- 
per, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga. The commission holds that 
the rates which were complained of by the Nebraska 
Bridge Supply & Lumber Company are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable to the transportation of common logs in car- 
loads from and to the same points. The railroads con- 
cerned are given until September 15 to establish rea- 
sonable rates in accordance with the commission’s find- 


g. 

In another decision the commission upholds the find- 
ings that it announced some time ago in holding unrea- 
sonable rates applied on shipments of yellow pine lum- 
ber from points in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and 
Missouri to points in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Louisiana Central Lumber Company 
and several other lumher concerns joined in a complaint 
against the Burlington railroad and connecting lines. 
Reparation is awarded but the specific amount will not 
_be fixed until an agreed statement of facts is filed with 
the commission. In its opinion the commission says: 

The origina: complaint in this ease attacked the rates on 
yellow pine lumber and its products from producing terri- 
tory in Louisinna, Texas. Arkansas and Missouri to points 
in Nebraska. Kansas, Wyoming and Colorado. For some 
years prior to December 19. 1998, defendants published joint 
rates equal to the combinations on Tineoln and Omaha, 
exeent to points in Kancens, Colorado. Wyoming and western 
Nebraska, where the joint rates were lower than this com 
bination. On various dates between December 10, 1998, and 
February 7. 1999. inelusive, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quinev Railroad. the Tnion Pacifie Railroad, and the St. 
Josenh & Grand Island Railway withdrew their conevrrence 
in the tariffs naming the joint rates. leaving the Omaha and 
Lincoln combinations in effect on traffic to noints reached by 
their several lines. After the original complaint had been 
filed. April 28, 1909, the carriers’ defendant reéstablished 
the joint rates previously in effect to Kansas, Colorado and 
Wroming points. 

In the original case we found that the rate of 26.5 cents 
per 199 nounds from producing noints in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas to Lincoln and Omaha was unreasonable to 
the extent that it execeded 25 cents per 100 pounds and 
awarded reparation. 

Upon the facts disclosed we find that the through rates 
to interior and eastern Nebraska destinations based on Lin- 
coln or Omaha, here involved, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded rates composed of a rate of 25 
cents ner 100 pounds to Lincoln or Omaha plus the rates 
concurrently in effect bevrond on interstate traffic. 

Defendants contend that we are without jurisdiction to 
award reparation in this case, because the complaint was 
insufficient to toll the statute of limitations and because 
claims for reparation were not proved within two years after 
the shinments were delivered. The contention is without 
Merit. The complaint set forth in detail the points of origin 
and destination involved, the rates charged, and the rates 
previously in effect which were alleged to be reasonable. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that complainants. 
Louisiana Central Lumber Company, Louisiana Longleaf 
Lumber Company, Lonrgville Lumber Company, Rapides Lum 
ber Company, Globe Lumber Company, Bowman-Hicks Lum- 
ber Company and Pickering Lumber Company, are entitled 
to reparation as definitely set forth in our original report. 
and on all shipments which moved to eastern and interior 
Nebraska points through Lincoln or Omaha on the basis 
set forth in this report. Reparation is denied to the other 
complainants of record not specifically named above. We 
further find that complainants named made shipments as 
described and paid charges thereon, but as the record does 
not enable us to determine the exact amount of reparation 
due no order for reparation can be entered at this time. 
These complainants therefore should prepare a statement 
showing as to each of the shipments on which reparation is 
claimed the date of movement, point of origin, point of des- 
tination, route, weight, car number and initials, rate applied, 
charges collected, and the amount of reparation due under 
our findings herein, which statement should be submitted 
to defendants for verification. Upon receipt of a statement 
60 prepared by complainants and verified by defendants, we 
will consider further issuing an order awarding reparation. 


Order in Anson, Gilkey-Hurd Case. 


The commission has announced an important order in 
the case of the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company and 
others, against the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island and numerous other roads, requiring them to 
cease collecting rates on sash and doors from Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lae and other Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois 
points that are unjustly discriminatory. On March 8 of 
this year the commission issued its report in this case, 
giving the carriers ninety days in which to file schedules 
naming rates in conformity with its findings. On June 
4 this time limit was extended until August 1. The 
railroads have failed to comply with this order. The 
commission accordingly has issued the following: 

It fs ordered, That the above-named defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist on 
or before October 1, 1915, and thereafter to abstain from 


charging, demanding, collecting, or receiving rates on sash 
and doors from Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Merrill, Wausau, La 
Crosse and Milwauke, Wis.; Clinton, Dubuque and Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and Rock Island. I11., to points in Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories, which bear a different 
relation to the rates on lumber for a corresponding movement 
than is contemporaneously observed in tariffs to which they 
are parties naming rates from manufacturing plants on the 
Pacific coast to the same destinations as the unequal treat- 
ment of lumber and lumber products especially sash and 
doors in the various competing territories herein involved 
is found in said report to be unjustly discriminatory against 
complainants. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
October 1, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to the general public by not less than thirty 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in section 
6 of the act to regulate commerce, and thereafter to maintain 
and apply rates on sash and doors from Oshkosh, Fond du 
Lac, Merrill, Wausau, La Crosse and Milwaukee, Wis. ; Clin- 
ton, Dubuque and Muscatine, Iowa, and Rock Island, II1., to 
points in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line terri- 
tories, which bear the same relation to the rates on lumber 
for a corresponding movement that is contemporaneously 
observed in tariffs to which they are parties, naming rates 
from manufacturing plants on the Pacific coast to the same 
destinations. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall continue 
in force for a period of not less than two years from the 
date it shall take effect. 


The commission has issued an order authorizing the 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad to establish a rate 
of 17 cents per 100 pounds from stations on the line of 
the New Orleans Great Northern, from Northfield, Me- 
Comb and Fernwood, Miss., and a rate of 19 cents from 
other points on the lines of the Natchez, Columbia & 
Mobile, the Liberty-White Railroad and the Fernwood 
& Gulf Railroad to Knoxville, Tenn., without observ- 
ing the long and short haul clause. There is a pro- 
viso that no higher rates be maintained from points 
intermediate to points on the line of the New Orleans 
Great Northern. 

The commission also has authorized the New Orleans 
Great Northern to establish and maintain rates on lum- 
ber and articles taking lumber rates from Kentwood, 
La., via the line of the Kentwood & Eastern Railroad, 
Warnerton, La., and connections beyond, to interstate 
destinations except Ohio River crossings, the same as 
rates contemporaneously in effect to the same points 
via the Tllinois Central Railroad. 

The Choctaw Lumber Company has filed with the 
commission a claim for $6,657.23 reparation on certain 
shipments of lumber from Oklahoma points to destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois and other States, 
The complaint grew out of the decision of the supreme 
court in the tap line case, in which it was held that a 
large class of tap lines were common carriers. The mill 
of the Choctaw company is located at Bismarck, Okla., 
on the line of the Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad, which 
was practically put out of business by the commission’s 
original decision in the tap line ease. At the time the 
mill was constructed the Frisco railroad agreed to estab- 
lish joint through rates. Because of the tap line situ- 
ation the Frisco subsequently declined to establish joint 
rates, holding that it could not lawfully do so. The 
Choctaw company claims that it was unlawful for the 
Frisco to refuse to establish joint rates and demands 
reparation on shipments which moved prior to the ef- 
fective date of the supreme court’s decision holding that 
tap lines are common carriers. Since the rendering of 
that decision joint through rates have been established. 

Announcement is made of the following change in the 
rules governing reconsignments: 


. Routing of Shipments by Consignees. 


While the commission adheres to the views heretofore 
expressed in conference rulings 332 and 453: Held, That, 
under prover tariff provision therefor, carriers may observe 
routing. diversion, or reconsignment instructions furnished 
in writing by the consignee where the consignor and the con- 
signee are identical, or where the shipment is made by the 
consignor as the authorized agent for that purpose of the 
consignee. Billing in such cases must show that the con- 
signee is in fact the shipper or that the consignor named 
therein makes the shipment as authorized agent for that 
purpose of the consignee. 


The Three Lakes Lumber Company has filed a com- 
plaint against the Washington Western Railway and 
the northern trans-continental lines, protesting against 
the refusal of the carriers to publish joint through 
rates on the group basis for carrying lumber and other 
timber products from points on the Washington 
Western to interstate destinations. During the last 
two years complainant has shipped 1,600 cars on 
which it was obli-ed to pay combination rates. This 
is alleged to work an unjust discrimination against 
lumber mills located on the Washington Western road. 

Counsel for the Oklahoma Traffic Association and 
other protestants have filed with the commission a 
brief attacking proposed advances in rates from Okla- 
homa points and Shreveport, La., to Texas destinations 
on shipments of sash, doors and other articles of wood- 
work. The commission already has suspended the pro- 
posed rates pending investigation. It is contended 
that no justification has been shown for an advance 
of 4 cents per 100 pounds in these rates. At present 


lumber rates apply on the articles in question, and 
it is declared by counsel for the complainants that 





-articles from Chicago, St. 





the sole purpose of the carriers is to boost the :ate 
on sash, doors and certain other articles above the 
lumber rate. It is contended that the present -ate 
has not been shown to be unprofitable to the earr ors, 
While proposing to advance the Oklahoma City snd 
Shreveport rates to a figure above the lumber raies, 
the carriers have not advanced rates on the sime 
Louis, Memphis, ew 
Orleans, Kansas City, Wichita, Waco and Dallas, or 
from California points. 
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WILL SEEK RESTRAINING ORDER. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Houston, Trex., Aug. 5.—In an interview given 5ut 
today Earl B. Mayfield, a member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, asserts that he will move to enjoin the rail- 
roads if they undertake to obey the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order of June 15 commanding them on Sep- 
tember 15 to apply the same rates to and from and 
between all points in Texas east of a line beginning at 
Gainesville and ending at Galveston that they apply to 
and from Shreveport, La., with relation to these points, 
Commissioner Mayfield contends that it is unlawful 
for any rail carrier to publish intrastate rates unless 
authorized by the Texas Railroad Commission and that 
this order of the Interstate Commerce Commission d(is- 
turbs the existing intrastate rate adjustment without 
reason, 


SPENDS FORTUNE ON REBUILDING. 


Vincent Astor Sets Aside $3,000,000 for Remodeling 
City Holdings—Favorable Reaction on Market. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Lumbermen should feel 
a particular interest in the activities of Vincent Astor 
just now, for he is planning a campaign that will con- 
siderably increase the demand for building materials, 
Throwing off the cloak of conservatism that so long dom- 
inated the Astor policy, which for over a century has 
controlled more real estate in Manhattan than any other 
individual, firm or corporation, New York’s richest young 
man is striking out in startling fashion to turn his in- 
herited real estate into bigger dividend-paying proposi- 
tions. And he proposes to do it by spending enormous 
sums in building operations, and at a time when some 
other large aggregations of capital are talking timidly of 
retrenchment and holding proposed building improve. 
ments and projects in abeyance. 

Astor buildings that are ancient are razed while vacant 
lots are developed in a practical way. New structures 
are springing up in sites occupied by old, ugly buildings 
and every new move of the young real estate owner spells 
improvement for America’s greatest city. The sudden 
change in the Astor real estate policy is reflected in 
many parts of the city. In this ever changing metropolis 
new buildings, high buildings and beautiful buildings 
rarely cause much comment. They are almost weekly 
events. But so startlingly new has been the character of 
Astor’s work that the improvements he has put into 
effect are everywhere evident. And they have created 
a sensation in real estate circles. 

He has set aside more than $3,000,000 for new build- 
ing during the last few months alone. One of these is 
for an apartment along the east side of Broadway from 
Eighty-ninth to Ninetieth streets, to cost $1,500.000. An- 
other is a building on the site of the old Astor House, to 
cost $600,000. A public market at Broadway and Ninety- 
fifth street, a thickly populated residential district, is be- 
ing erected at an enormous expense. These three big 
building operations are only a part of young Astor’s pro- 
posed year’s work, for it is understood that he is to spend 
much more on new structures and improvements during 
1915. Last year he spent $2,000,000, which with the 
$3,000,000 already contracted for in 1915, makes a total 
of $5,000,000 in less than two vears—and that is quite a 
lot of money even for New York. 














PHILIPPINE PAPER FEATURES LUMBER. 


Volume 1 and Number 1 of the Philippine Trade Re- 
view, ‘‘an import and export journal published monthly 
at Manila, Philippine Islands,’’ under the date of April, 
1915, is of interest to lumbermen. In the first place, it 
is ‘‘devoted to the interests of Lumber, Hemp, Sugar, 
Copra, Tobacco, Engineering, Mining, and Shipping.’’ 
Not only does lumber come first on the cover, but the 
first articles are about lumber, and one of the most able 
of the able editorials deals with the ‘‘Organizations of 
Lumber,’’ and emphasizes the need for the lumbermen 
of the Islands to organize ‘‘not in restraint of trade, 
but in encouragement of it.’? The same article calls 
attention to the fact that 99 percent of all the standing 
timber in the Philippines is public property, and is ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Forestry, and for this rea- 
son there is especial need for the codperation of lumber- 
man and the bureau. An article by W. F. Sherfesce, 
director of forestry, entitled ‘‘The Bureau of Forestry 
and the Lumber Industry,’’ also deals with the need for 
cooperation. 

There have been many instances where Philippine 
companies made sales in China, Japan, and the United 
States, and then were unable to fulfill their contracts. 
Naturally this hurts the whole industry of the Islands. 
Stands of Philippine timber have from six to a dozen 
different kinds of wood, and to cut only one variety is 
both impracticable and unprofitable. 

This number contains many interesting photographs 0° 
the lumber industry in our insular possessions. Amon: 
the commercial woods of the Islands are tanguile, almon- 
white lauan, apitong, lumbayo, yacal, and guijo. Re 
cently the quartermaster department of the army 
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aw. ded a contract of nearly 3,000,000 feet of native 
wo. 's for uses where formerly Oregon pine was ei- 
plo:.d. Mr. Sherfesee has gone by invitation to China 
to «:ganize a forestry educational campaign in connec- 
tio: with the Nanking University, at Nanking, China. 

‘yxe Olongapo naval forest reserve is to be surveyed 
to sce whether it will be practical to install a mill and 
loging equipment. The reserve covers sixty-five square 
miles, of which forty-five are covered with commercial 
forest. The average stand of accessible timber is esti- 
mated at about 14,500 board feet an acre. Still another 
of the many articles on lumbering tells of the impor- 
tance of the rattan industry to the Philippines. 





MOTH CAUSES ENORMOUS LOSS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Douglas fir pitch 
moth in one season’s cut caused a loss at one mill of 
$18,900, and this sum would be enough to keep the 
area on which the timber was cut free from the moth 
for fifteen years. Moreover, the loss in this mill was 
less than the loss from that moth suffered by the aver- 
age mill handling Douglas fir. It is estimated this 
moth eauses a loss ranging from 7% to 15 percent of 
the total output of Douglas fir. These statements are 
made in Bulletin No. 255, of the Department of Agri- 
culture after an investigation conducted by the ento- 
mologists of the department. 

The bulletin further says it is probable that one ex- 
perienced man can keep clean an area fifty miles square. 
This pest lays its eggs either on the edge of a wound in 
Douglas fir or on places where the bark is smooth. As 
soon as the larve are hatched they eat their way through 
the outer bark into the cambium and remain within the 
tree for three years, when the adult emerges in turn to 
lay its eggs. The mature insect lives only about five 
days—long enough to deposit its eggs—which is the 
reason so few of them are ever seen. In appearance the 
moth resembles certain wasps; its ground color is black 
with rich orange red spots on the thorax, while under- 
neath the whole insect is’ orange red. Trees from ten 
to fifty years old are usually chosen for attack as after 
a tree is fifty years old the bark is apt to be too tough 
for the larve to eat their way through. But a previous 
infestation will often leave an older tree in a condition 
where it may be attacked and this accounts for the fact 
that larvee are frequently found in trees ready for log- 
ging. Nine-tenths of the defects in Douglas fir timber, 
which are locally known as pitch seams, gum check, 
windshake ete., are due to the work of this moth. 

After penetrating to the cambium the young larve 
excavates a tunnel from 1 to 2 inches long. The sur- 
face of the wound thus made is invariably covered by a 
pitch tube, which is a sure indication of infestation. 
The only way in which an infestation can be reduced is 
to destroy the larve. When this tube is located it 
should be separated from the tree and the larve thus 
exposed killed. The wound may then be smoothed and 
painted with creosote to prevent reinfestation by in- 
sects or fungi. Compared with the enormous financial 
loss caused by the Douglas fir pitch moth the cost of 
eradicating them is very small, says the bulletin. 





TEST WOOD PRESERVATIVES. 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 2.—The effectiveness, in 
checking the growth of fungi, of a number of prepara- 
tious used for preserving wood has recently been tested 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the results published in a professional paper, bulletin 
No. 227. The investigators found that in general the 
common molds among the fungi were more resistant to 
poisons than the true wood destroying fungi, and that 
even among the latter group the different species 
showed a great difference in susceptibility. 

The tests were made by the Petri-dish method and 
the results with eighteen wood preservatives used in con- 
nection with Fomes annosus and Fomes pinicola are 
given in the following table. The quantities mentioned 
are sufficient to stop growth in a cubic foot of culture 
medium, 


FOR FOMES ANNOSUS. 





Pounds 
Coaltar creosote, Fraction II.......scccccccccccsvecs 0.14 
Reni) Watt Rib cre areasaic ccs oice levis 0:5 )ais «: eye Wipro: beisiore wislerde -16 
SCUPSEES PTO Ue S  ee oDEAIS ER era 0.09- .18 
Coaltar creosote : 

DOR BARA RING cae vero 0 (a0. 9805 9 Wire. 0,0) 8016-86 6 wri aise bia sele lel oie 19 

ADECCO | RS AR na Saree rere hres re -20 
AG SOMME NBE role eect are oe eis okc are laws einse soy swale ele 31 
Conltaroreomote. GIAO Cs. <...000.6.6 00 s06o000 seo seco ne 34 
Watergas tar distillate (Sp. Gr. 0.995) ........eceeeees 41 
OC Wet Rec rent. icie ela. a1e Piavelecsiais ie eib:d, sre erbpar susie slo's. 41 
BASEN CMV GHA RAN Phe coe) geen. aya o1e sao oo: 0151 a¥e i076 eisie-e/a(eis eisieis: 0.010 78 
Coaltar creosote, Fraction IV..........cccccccccssecs 2.06 
Be a MN SPIRENT S275) 2 a'csa'e- aia ciao avs \0is:4'0'64/e.eelerewere sr 2.8 
AVCNETHISCANDOUMEUIN 6 2.6 <6 4:s:6. 5.0 04.015 0:010:5-0.0:4:0:6i010 86000 8.27 
Coaltar creosote, Fraction V...........cceceeeccecece 20.59 
Sars eeh bea |G) | RG Bea Ons ans Gen Sema ae menor cern: 25 
United Gas Improvement Co., 1.07 oil....-..---+- Over 25 
None-Such Speeial..........ccccccecccescceeccs Over 25 
SAPWOO ANUGEDEC. «.. osc cccesceccescsencee ee-Over 25 

FOR FOMES PINICOLA. 
Pounds. 
Ccaltar ereosote : 

SP aay ss gota gi sie obo ees Cee ele se eoeeee wes 0.08 

SPE SPARE NMINISININ TS 7, caloiy. co ia 16 (0 lias We el09rb 014.010 058 @lete 0 eH ale. Be 0ce .08 

QO: Tn! | a ir eres rrr a rire sr te ce .09 
PUES AS EMAEMIIA cate cosiss no a 6 a ese ara: aussie siacs o:6 s1arave eecealoeiaisre 09 
: od DR oar iaas earls os eicine sc annts 6-549 910 owls oes 13 

‘tar creosote : 

Grade C,. o ON ee PE OR TET ee ee 14 
os SMD EE AEA srs is Gseiscts to aise, cn sie. s)e1e'< eieisia-ewe' ais aeiete 
Avenarins carbolineumM........ccccccsseccces s 
AAV CANOE aa e a ap 5.6 Gao ea 010.6 s 6400016 6% 

TL ARGO AU IIE soe 0s 5:55 pce ois rare-c:e'8 
Conltar creosote, Fraction V.......-- 
COprieribed mal nc icis.c.0.010,9 15 015.09. 0:s10.4.0 00 


United Gas Improvement Co., 1.07 oil. 
None-Such Special...... 
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DETECT FOREST FIRE BY AIRSHIP. 


Wisconsin Forester Makes Experimental Flight and 
Declares Plan Practicable. 


[By ODELL.] 

WasuHincTon, D. C., Aug. 3—The State foresters of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin are conducting ex- 
periments with aircraft for the purpose of locating forest 
fires. KE, M. Griffith, Wisconsin State forester, recently 
made an ascent with L. A. Vilas, who is summering at a 
resort on Big Trout Lake and makes frequent flights in a 
hydroplane. Mr. Vilas reported to Forester Grifiith that 
he had discovered a small fire while making a flight and 
volunteered to take the forester skyward to locate it for 
himself. The fire was quickly located and an investiga- 
tion showed that it had been started by a settler burning 
brush. It did no serious damage and was quickly ex- 
tinguished. Mr. Vilas has volunteered to take Forester 
Griffith on ascents whenever he may desire, the airman 
being keenly interested in forest fire protection. 

In a letter received at Forest Service headquarters here 
Mr. Griffith says: 

The machine ascended in a strong wind to an altitude of 
1,600 feet and the fire was quickly located. We could 
probably have located this fire just as readily at 500 feet or 
less, Lut we wanted to go to a higher elevation to obtain 
@ bird's-eye view of a large portion of the forest reserve. 
The view was wonderful, and from the lakes, which we 
eould readily distinguish, I estimated that we looked down 
on about 200,000 acres. I feel certain that any big forest 
fire would have been easily detected. 

I do not think that there is any question that the detec: 
tion of forest fires from an aeropiane is entirely feasibie 
and that an enormous area can be seen in a few minutes. 
The first cost in providing aeroplanes for this work would 
be considerable, but there would be a proportionate saving 
in tower duty and patrol work. 


Officials of the Forest Service are taking a keen inter- 
est in these experiments and the subject will be given 
earnest consideration as the practicability of this form 
of lookout work is demonstrated. 


_—~— 


GOVERNMENT TO STUDY SHINGLE INDUSTRY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Cost of Production 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, will as soon as prac- 
ticable enter upon a thorough investigation of the shin- 
gle industry of the United States with a view to ascer- 
tain the extent to which shingles have been superseded 
by other materials for use in roofing. 

The investigation was only recently determined upon 
and preliminary steps have not yet been taken. The Cost 
of Production Division for the immediate present is 
fully occupied with other important work but the shingle 
investigation will be started as soon as possible and will 
be prosecuted vigorously and along comprehensive lines. 
The question of cost of production will enter into the 
inquiry which, however, will be conducted on broad lines. 

Officials of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce are alive to the importance of the questions in- 
volved. The inquiry probably will cover the use of sub- 
stitutes for shingles for a number of years back, trac- 
ing the development and falling off of shingle produc- 
tion. 








PLACES EMBARGO ON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—Latest reports from 
Russia to the Department of State, on the question of 
embargo, show that the Russian Government has laid 
an embargo on the exportation of all forest products 
from ports on the Black, White and Baltic seas, and 
on the Sea of Asov. While it has been. known that 
exports of lumber and forest products from Russia have 
been greatly interfered with by the naval operations in 
the Dardenelles and in other waters to which Russia 
has access, it was not known until the latest embargo 
note was received that forest products had been in- 
cluded. It is not clear, however, how the American ex- 
porter will gain much by this embargo, as Germany has 
placed lumber on the contraband list, and England and 
her allies have done the same. Shipments of lumber to 
Europe therefore are subject to the risk of seizure and 
confiscation, or in the case of Germany the vessels car- 
rying them run the risk of being sunk by submarine. 





MT. LASSEN’S VOLCANIC ACTIVITY PASSED. 


WasHinoTon, D. C., Aug. 3.—According to Govern- 
ment scientists all danger of a renewal of activity 
by the Mt. Lassen voleano in California has passed 
at least for this year. Since the eruptions of May 20 
and May 22 Forest Service officers and Government 
scientists have been keeping a constant watch on 
Lassen. During the last month a voleanologist of the 
United States Geological Survey has been making 
scientific observations. Several times parties have 
ascended to the edge of the crater. 

According to the reports that have reached Washing- 
ton from officers of Mt. Lassen National Forest, the 
voleano probably spent its energy in the big eruptions 
of last May, when a river of mud was blown out of 
the north side of the crater. Although it is possible 
that the voleano is simply conserving its energy for 


another outbreak the Government volcanolo ist be- 
lieves that the indications plainly point to a cessation 
of activity, at least for this year. If any further 
eruptions occur it is not likely that they will come 
before next spring. 

Forest Service officers report that the damage to 
Government and privately-owned land was not so great 
as at first supposed. Probably 4,000 acres of land was 
overrun with lava and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 board feet of timber was destroyed. 

Some idea of the force behind the river of mud can 
be had when it is realized that a huge boulder, as big 
as an ordinary freight car, was carried along for miles. 
Beautiful trees were snapped off like pipe stems. 





FORESTS SHOW LARGER EARNINGS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—Nearly $2,500,000 was 
turned into the United States Treasury during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1915, as earnings derived from the 
National forests, according to a statement issued by the 
Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This sum is an increase of more than $40,000 
over the receipts of the previous year. Of this $2,500,- 
000, $1,164,000 came from timber sales that, on account 
of the depressed condition of the lumber industry, 
amounted to $79,000 less than the sale of the last fiscal 
year. The grazing receipts totalled $1,125,000, an in- 
crease of $127,000 over last year and water power re- 
ceipts showed an inerease of nearly $42,000, totalling 
$90,000. As the war had demoralized the turpentine in- 
dustry by curtailing the market for naval stores, the re- 
ceipts from the sale of turpentining privileges on the 
National forests dropped to about $9,000, as against 
nearly $15,000 last year. From the sale of special use 
permits nearly $78,000 was derived, an increase of $9,000 
over last year. In the revenue derived by the settlement 
of tresspass cases in which Government timber had been 
cut without intent to defraud, a decrease in revenue of 
nearly $37,000 occurred, the total from this source be- 
ing only a little more than $3,000. However, more than 
$7,000 was collected from other timber trespass cases and 
grazing trespass cases yielded nearly $6,000, an increase 
of about $1,000, while $970 was collected on other tres- 
pass cases. 





REPRODUCTION OF AWARD MEDALS LEGAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo has issued a ruling in response to an opin- 
ion from the Solicitor of the Department, declaring 
that winners of medals at the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition may reproduce the same for use on 
their letter heads, or for the purpose of advertising 
the articles for which the medals were awarded. 

As the act authorizing the issuance of award medals 
for the exposition company provides that they shall be 
struck at the Philadelphia mint, and that all provisions 
of the coinage laws prohibiting the counterfeiting or 
imitating of coins of the United States shall apply to 
the medals, it was feared by successful bidders at San 
Francisco that they would be debarred from reaping 
full benefits of their victories. The Solicitor decided, 
however, that the law was designed to protect the win- 
ners from fraudulent imitations and gave bona fide 
winners the right to reproduce the medals for adver- 
tising purposes. ‘ 





TIMBER TRESPASS CASES DECREASING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Timber trespass cases 
are rapidly decreasing in number, according to reports 
made to the Forest Service. In 1911 223 trespass 
claims were settled, from which Uncle Sam received 
$43,236. During the fiscal year just closed there were 
only fifty-six cases, out of which the Federal treasury 
was enriched to the extent of only $7,284. The bulk 
of the trespasses cases are classed as ‘‘innocent.’’ 
In those cases where trespass was deliberate the Forest 
Service took vigorous action. The rapidly decreasing 
number of these cases is credited to the constantly 
increasing efficiency of the field workers of the Forest 
Service, many of whom already have been assigned 
to other work. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies-and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D, C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





(Bids Opened August 24, 1915.) 
QUANTITY DELIVERY AT 


ARTICLE, FEET. NAVY YARD. SCHEDULE. 
Oak, white..... 10,000 feet Washington, D.C. 8634 
Dine, yellow, 

flooring ..... 14,000 feet Boston, Mass. 8632 
Poles, telephone, 

chestnut, 30 

feet long.... 385 Washington, D.C. 8644 
Spruce hoards, 

southern 20,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 8633 





Tue Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., is dis- 
tributing a 68-page pamphlet free upon application, giv- 
ing the units of weights and measures and table of 
equivalents in metric measure as compared with the ordi- 
nary standard in use in this country. Any readers in- 
— in export business will find this publication 
useful, ° 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS HOLD 





CONFERENCE. 


Meeting of Washington and Oregon Lumbermen Called in Unusual Surroundings — Big Plant Inspected —Wood Block 
and Douglas Fir Interests Advanced—Timber and Logging Branch Proposed— Stronger Market Evident. 


EVERETT, WASH., July 30.—The incidents surrounding 
the gathering of fir, spruce and cedar lumber manufac- 
turers of Washington and Oregon in the dry lumber 
shed at the magnificent new plant of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company in this city today were more auspi- 
cious than have prevailed at any previous meeting in 
many months. The occasion was the monthly meeting 
of the Washington branch of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, but there was a large at- 
tendance from Oregon, making it a very representative 
meeting. Altogether nearly 150 manufacturers of the 
two States were present, more than have attended any 
other meeting in many years. 

Pacific coast manufacturers have realized that the 
industry has been in bad shape, and despite a healthy 
domestic demand the price is at the cost of manufacture 
or lower, and it was the hope of getting together today 
and finding some solution to the trouble that prompted 
many to come to the meeting. Others came because 
they wanted to see the new plant of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company as well as to attend the meeting. The 
result of the gathering of the representative manufac- 
turers and an exchange of opinion is that there is more 
of a realization that the demand for lumber from the 
great middle West, already under way, is very strong, 
and it is likely to continue so through the fall because 
of the large crops that are being harvested all over that 
section. This means that manufacturers by asking can 
get more for their lumber and many are now issuing 
advanced lists from $1 to $1.50 above the prices hereto- 
fore prevailing. 

Mill Plant Inspected. 


A spirit of optimism prevailed at today’s meeting. 
Perhaps the surroundings had something to do with it. 





President Bloedel said there would be a meeting of 
the Federal Trade Commission in Seattle on August 
10, and it was intended to inquire into the lumber 
situation. He said further: 

In no year in the twenty-five years that I have lived on 
the north Pacific coast have I ever seen conditions as bad 
in the lumber business as they have been this year. There 
now seems to be a little daylight coming through the clouds 
as a result of the excellent crops, the largest the country 
has ever harvested, that are now being gathered through- 
out the middle West. No doubt the next six months hold 
forth more promise than the last six months, and we should 
endeavor at least to get back the cost of our product and 
I believe that we are thoroughly justified in taking up and 
discussing this matter at our meeting here. 

Secretary Thrope Babcock said that an excellent 
exhibit of north Coast forest products had been sent 
to the exposition at San Francisco and he read a tele- 
gram from A. B. Wastell, executive secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at the 
San Francisco exposition, saying that there was not 
room enough in the Washington Building for all of the 
exhibit and suggesting that the remainder be dis- 
played in the Agricultural Building, where Washing- 
ton already has a lumber exhibit. 

A letter was read from the Forest Service at Madi- 
son, Wis., calling attention to the manipulation of 
lumber grades before the products get to the con- 
sumer, and after leaving the manufacturer. It stated 


that the Service intended to employ one or two men 
in the Mississippi Valley to make a thorough investi- 
gation of lumber grades and asked the association to 
recommend a man who was posted on both pine and 
fir grades, and, if this was not possible, to suggest 
two men that it could employ for this work. 


from Chicago, where he attended a meeting of thie 
market extension committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, a meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association and the lumber hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission, told of these different 

fairs. The attendance at the yellow pine meeting wis 
about the same as at today’s meeting. He was very 
much surprised at the way the Southern association 
had been reorganized and he believed it an encouray- 
ing sign of the times to see the way the leading men 
in the industry in the South are taking hold of the 
big problems of vital interest to the trade. Their 
work is the same as that of the Pacific coast lumber- 
men. He believed that the southern pine manufae- 
turers were somewhat fearful of the Pacific coast and 
were also disposed to blame fir manufacturers for the 
prevailing low prices in the lumber industry. He 
referred to the stability of the cypress industry be- 
cause of the exploiting that has been given that wood 
and told how some of the big men in that industry 
were now taking hold of it, feeling the necessity of 
cooperative work. These same men are also strong 
supporters of the National association. 

Major Griggs told how the yellow pine manufae- 
turers raised the remainder of the $50,000 annually 
needed to carry on the market extension work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

He was impressed at the hearing before the Federal 
Trade Commission that the whole industry had about 
the same story to tell as Coast lumbermen have. Said 
he: 

I believe we should endeavor to put our complete case 
before the commission. We will have the best opportunity 
ever afforded us to get our exact situation correctly placed 
before the Federal Government, as well as the general pub 


























EARL M. ROGERS, EVERETT, WASH.; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company. 


The lumbermen from Oregon, southwestern Washington, 
Tacoma and Seattle came from Seattle in automobiles, 
a distance of thirty-three miles, arriving here in the 
middle of the forenoon, and from then until noon the 
new plant was inspected. It began operation several 
months ago and is turning out nearly 400,000 feet of 
lumber every ten hours, which is in addition to the old 
plant of the Weyerhaeuser company on the Sound side 
of the city that makes 300,000 feet of lumber every ten 
hours. 

The new plant covers a large site on the Snohomish 
River side of the city. The sawmill is equipped with two 
band headsaws, two large edgers and transfer chains 
and rolls galore, keeping the lumber moving to remanu- 
facturing plants where it is resawed, trimmed and taken 
to the yards or automatically stacked and put through 
kilns, thence to the planing mill. Everything is auto- 
matic, with a minimum number of men employed, and, 
as aptly expressed by some of the visiting lumbermen, 
it is ‘‘the last word in lumber manufacturing.’’ 

The visitors were shown about by George S. Long, of 
Tacoma, vice president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, and W. H. Boner, of Everett, manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, while Earl Rogers, 
superintendent of the big plant, was on hand to answer 
the many questions put to him about the different 
visitors. 

When the noon whistle blew the visiting lumbermen 
had assembled in the big dry lumber shed, where at one 
end tables had been spread and a sumptuous lunch was 
served. There were things to eat and drink and smoke 
and for once the shed was not ‘‘dry.’’ 


Meeting Called to Order. 


At 1 o’clock President J. H. Bloedel, of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, called the 
meeting to order saying: 

I am sure we all feel indebted to Mr. Long and Mr. Bon- 
ner for their courtesy extended to us in our visit to this 
plant. It is surely the last word in sawmill construction 
and the visit will be productive of good results. 


ww Everett. 
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Secretary Babcock announced that lumbermen were 
cooperating with the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Seattle in the construction of a four-room bungalow 
that will be exhibited at the roof garden on top 
of the White-Henry-Stuart Building, in Seattle, which 
will be a novel way of exploiting fir as a home build- 
ing material. 


Creosoted Lumber Department. 


O. P. M. Goss, consulting engineer of the association, 
reported that some additional wood block paving would 
soon be laid in Seattle and Tacoma. Mr. Goss recently 
prepared a lengthy article on wood block paving for the 
Engineering Record, and a similar article for American 
Forestry. He has also written an article on the timber 
supply of the north Coast for a publication descriptive 
of the Northwest. His office is also sending out circu- 
lar matter on wood block paving and on the strength 
of Douglas fir. 

He declared that arrangements had been completed 
between the Santa Fe Railroad and the St. Helens 
Creosoting Company, of St. Helens, Ore., to test bridge 
stringers of Douglas fir and at the same time tests will 
be made by the association. The Santa Fe Railroad 
is and other railroads are interested in the possibility 
of using creosoted stringers as against reinforced con- 
crete for permanent construction and these tests should 
be of value in showing that Douglas fir can be creo- 
soted and without any material loss in strength and 
that it is a suitable material for this kind of work. 

Mr. Goss also outlined in a general way the plan of 
a Douglas fir handbook that he is preparing. At a 
meeting of the trustees of the association in the 
evening the publication of the Douglas fir handbook 
was authorized. It will contain practical information 
of value to engineers, use of all forms of wood, and 
should be the means of giving a great deal of publicity 
to Douglas fir and other Pacific coast woods. 


Discusses Association Meetings in the East. 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, who has just returned 


Seattle. 


OFFICIALS AND PROMINENT LUMBERMEN AT CHAIRMAN’S TABLE. 








GEORGE G. LONG, OF TACOMA, WASII.; 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 


lic, and no expense or effort should be spared in my opin 
ion. I do not believe there has ever ben a time when busi- 
ness men were so welcome in Washington, regardless of 
politics, as now. We are not treading on anyone’s toes in 
our efforts to help our business, for our troubles are mostly 
with the substitutes and not with manufacturers of other 
lumber. We have a good friend in the British Columbia 
Government, which is now taking hold and endeavoring to 
help its lumber manufacturers, as evidenced by its sending 
Mr. McMillan, formerly chief forester, to foreign countries 
to endeavor to extend the market for British Columbia lum 
ber. The time is now past when we should fear to talk of 
our market, prices and troubles. <A leading business author 
ity recently said if it were not for lumber and cotton he 
would predict an era of prosperity for this country. Even 
with the amounts of money that are coming in from foreign 
countries and the eastern manufacturing plants working 
three shifts our lumber business lags. Here at the plant 
of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company we see the last word 
in lumber manufacturing and it is a question whether with 
this latest and best equipment the company can manufac- 
ture cheaply enough to get out even. I do not think the 
Government or the public wants us to continue in this 
way. It is now time we should try to help ourselves and 
put our exact situation before the public. 

Major Griggs found favorable indications in the fact 
that daily newspapers in Chicago, Seattle, Portland and 
elsewhere were now printing more lumber news and 
letting the public know the true situation regarding the 
industry. As to shingles, he believed that a better 
shingle should be made by the miils of Washington to 
compete with the British Columbia shingles. 

W. R. Vinnedge, of North Bend, Wash., chairman of 
the committee on manufacturing and efficiency, read an 
able paper prepared by Howard Jayne, of Raymond, 
Wash., who was unable to be present, on ‘‘Kiln Drying 
of Upper Grades of Pacific Coast Woods.’’ [This paper 
appears on page 31 of this issue. | 

The Shingle Branch. 


The progress being made by the newly organized 
shingle branch of the West Coast association was told 
by its secretary, H. P. Wyckoff, who said that at the 
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start it was uphill work, because the shingle mills lacked 
confidence, as previous organizations endeavoring to help 
the industry had been of a temporary nature. The 
rexson for getting the shingle manufacturers to work 
tovether as a branch of the association, he said, was not 
tor the purpose of controlling prices or the output but 
to increase the market for shingles, and the fact that it 
is affiliated with the West Coast association was a great 
help in getting the millmen interested. The branch now 
has seventy-seven mills as members, representing over 
50 percent of the output of the States , and it is expected 
twenty-five to thirty more upright machines on Grays 
Harbor will be signed up as members in a few days, 
which will make the membership in southwestern Wash- 
ington nearly 100 percent of the capacity. 

The branch now gives the mills market reports every 
two or three days, showing eastern prices from actual 
sales that are authentic. Efforts are being made to have 
the mills produce a better grade shingle. Mr. Wyckoff 
suid he had written secretaries of eastern retail asso- 
ciations for suggestions and had received some good 
pointers in reply. A further effort is being made to get 
retail lumber dealers to advertise the merits of shingles 
in their local papers. Secretary Wyckoff said that the 
increase in fire loss in this country, per capita, in the last 
three years was contemporaneous with the increase in 
the use of substitute roofing. 


To Establish Timber and Logging Branch. 


President Bloedel said that the timber and logging 
interests of Washington and Oregon should affiliate in 
some way with the West Coast association so as to give 
it their moral and financial support, for the reason that 
everything that helps increase the market for lumber 
and increases the price also raises the value - timber. 
The association was reorganized with the idea of even- 
tually having the timber owners and oth people 
attiliated. 

Mr. Bloedel called on 
several loggers present, in- 
cluding Mark Reed of the 
Simpson Logging Com- 
pany, Shelton, Wash., and 
they generally approved of 
the idea. Mr. Reed stated 
that he believed in getting 
together and said he would 
be very glad to codperate 
with the association. At 
the suggestion of Major 
Griggs a committee was 
appointed to confer with 
the loggers and timber 
owners. 

It was also stated that 
the machinery and supply 
houses had been asked to 
contribute toward a fund 
to be used by the National 
association to extend the 
market for lumber, and 
that several of them had 
sent in their subscriptions 
and that others were. ex- 
pected to do so. 


Clarence H. Parker, 
member of the Washing- 
ton Industrial Commission, 
upon being called upon, 
complimented the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company 
on its magnificent plant, 
and said he hoped the 
company would go further 
and show other lumber- 
men how to reduce acci- 
dents. In the State ap- 
proximately 180,000 em- 
ployees are under the industrial compensation act; yet 
the New York Central Railroad employs over 200,000 
men and during last year did not have a single accident. 
In April, 1915, in Washington ten mere were killed; 
in May ‘Six, and in June thirteen, making a total of 
twenty-nine killed in three months. In all the industries 
in the State one man lost his life for each day. He 
believed that reduction of the number of accidents was 
along the line of reducing the cost of manufacture, to 
say ‘nothing of the humanitarian side of the question. 
Workmen must be interested in knowing how to take 
care of themselves when injured. Large corporations in 
the East spend thousands of dollars annually instructing 
their men in first aid work, which would indicate that 
it must pay, from an economic standpoint. He compli- 
ented the work of the American Red Cross Society 
heing done in Washington, with Dr. Lipscomb instructing 
the men at mills and logging camps on how to care for 
the injured before the physician arrives. The State 

dustrial commission recognizes the value of this work 
ind Mr, Parker hoped that every effort would be made, 
on the part of the lumbermen, to codperate with Dr. 

Lipscomb, The latter was present at the meeting and 
was expected to illustrate his work, but owing to the 
ite hour of adjournment there was not. time. 

Klmer C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 

AN, Chicago, was called upon by President Bloedel. 

Hole congratulated the association on its large at- 

mi and the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company on 

s fine mill plant. Mr. Hole declared that coming 

est through Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska he never saw 

better crop prospect. Crops of all kinds in those 
States look well and wheat brings $1.05 a_ bushel. 
Money is accumulating in the middle West and eastern 
banks and he believes that now is the time to impress 
‘he farmers with the fact that they can build to ad- 
vantage. He referred to the patent insides of country 


MEETING OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


newspapers exploiting building with cement, which shows 
that the cement people are alive to the situation. Mr. 
Hole believes that more wood block paving could be 
secured by having property owners sign petitions for 
wood blocks and that lumbermen should not overlook 
this opportunity. He referred to the advantage of 
trademarked lumber and thought that the West “Coast 
association could well adopt a trademark to be used 
by its members. 

The southern pine manufacturers are having their 
grading rules printed in Spanish and Mr. Hoje thought 
it possible that Coast lumber manufacturers might have 
their grading rules printed in foreign languages to aid 
in introducing the product in foreign countries. The 
yellow pine manufacturers recently have had meetings 
of their salesmen to consider and talk over the merits 
of the product they are selling. He thought this an ex- 
cellent example for west Coast lumber manufacturers 
to follow. 

Mr. Hole declared that he was much interested in the 
Federal Trade Commission hearing in Chicago and be- 
lieved that the members of the commission were inter- 
ested in the subject they were learning about. He re- 
ferred to the great interest in the work R. H. Down- 
man, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, is taking, and declared that the lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast owed him a great debt of grati- 
tude for what he is doing in behalf of the lumber in- 
dustry generally. He suggested that west Coast lum- 
bermen present their case in plain language to the com- 
mission when it comes here in a few days, so that it 
can be easily understood by the commission and by 
the public. The commission shou!d also be told of the 
work the government of British Columbia is doing to 
help the lumber industry there, in the way of sending 
out literature to the country districts so that farmers 

san get suggestions as to building and thus use lumber. 





In closing Mr. Hole asked lumbermen generally to get 
closer to editors of the newspapers in their communi 
ties, so that the facts regarding the lumber business 
would be brought to the attention of the public. 
Impressions of the Eastern Situation. 

George 8. Long, who recently returned from the East, 
was called upon to give his impressions of the lumber 
situation there. Mr. Long declared that he had looked 
into the possibilities for increasing the sale of fir lumber 
on the Atlantic coast, north of “Baltimore, and found 
that spruce from New England, yellow pine from North 
Carolina, and hemlock and other woods from the North 
were being sold there for from $16 to $18, and while he 
did not think the lumber was as good as fir it could be 
used for ordinary building to advantage. He did not 
believe that Coast lumbermen could get into the eastern 
territory with large amounts of lumber very soon, as 
the other lumber would stay there for some time, but 
as fir became better known it would be wanted. Said 
he in part: 

There is not a lumber dock in New York that will hold 
3,000,000 feet of lumber. Lumber coming up from the south 
Atlantic coast is carried in little boats, and it takes several 
days to peddle out a cargo. Fir lumber can not be handled 
to advantage there until facilities are provided for taking 
eare of it. The economic questions must be thrashed out, 
but I believe that ultimately our lumber will go into the 
Atlantic coast on a freight rate of about $8 a thousand feet, 
and in large quantities. Everyone is now thinking about it, 
but we must go there right with our lumber, with the size, 
grades and kinds that they want and can depend upon. 
Years ago fir doors had trouble in getting into the Kast 
because they were not manufactured just right. The manu- 
facture has’ been improved upon, and the kind of a door is 
being made now that is liked in the East, and today it is 
the leading door of the country. This year shipments of fir 
doors to the East will be increased 20 percent, because it is 
the best door and a cheap door, and it is made right. Do 
not send lumber to the Atlantic coast that is not made right, 
is not dry, or is not what is wanted, for it will give fir a 
black eye. I believe fir is the best wood in the country today. 
We have been spoiled by the retailers of the middle West 
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taking what we have shipped them and not being particular 
but the eastern Yankee is more particular. Treat him right 
and you can not drive his business away from you. Qu 
Douglas fir and our spruce and our cedar and hemlock ar« 
the best of all. They have the merit and the inexhaustible 
supply, and bearing this in mind we can furnish the EB 

with its lumber, but we must be merchants and do it right 


Mr. Long’s address, although extemporaneous as 


usual, was right to the point and touched a responsive 
chord. It was heartily applauded and President Bloedel 


declared it was a very practical talk, from a very prac 
tical ‘man. 
Vote of Thanks. 

Kk. G. Ames, of Seattle, brougkt the meeting to a 
fitting close by saying: 

This meeting is our star meeting. We have listened to 
some excellent papers and addresses and we have had an 
opportunity to see things that have interested us, for this is 
a fine plant. We are going to carry away with us many 
good ideas. I think it is fitting at this time that we sheuka 
extend to the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, to Mr. Long 
and Mr. Bonner our sincere thanks. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously by stand- 
ing vote. 





A Stronger Market Situation. 

At the conclusion of the association meeting the 
trade situation was discussed, with former Gov. D. M. 
Clough, of Everett, in the chair and R. B. Allen as 
secretary. Conditions of the lumber stocks at the mills 
in Washington and Oregon were shown by a statement 
compiled in the office of the secretary of the West 
Coast association. The total listed capacity of the 
mills west of the mountains in Washington is 16,617,000 
feet daily, and of western Oregon mills 8,915,000 feet. 
Of the Washington mills 110 reported. Of the total 
capacity in Washington 7,455,000 feet is in operation, 
out of a total capacity reporting of 12,955,000 feet. Of 
the Oregon mills forty-eight reported, having a capacity 
of 5,905,000 feet, of which 4,550,000 feet capacity was 
operating. 

The reports generally 
showed abnormally light 
stocks. They also showed 
the shipments exceeded the 
cut during June by 2,376,- 

756 feet. 

A lengthy discussion of 
the situation followed in 
which different manufac- , 
turers in touch with the 
situation reported large 
crops through the middle 
West, with an increased 
number of orders coming 
in at the present time 
calling for rush shipments, 
indicating an _ excellent 
tall trade. The Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company 
announced that a few days 
previous it had got out a 
new discount list, advane- 
ing its prices $1 on ver- 
tical grained flooring; 
$1.50 on slash grained 
flooring; $1.50 on drop 
siding and $1 on all other 
clear items. Nearly every- 
one who expressed him- 
self declared that these 
prices should be obtained 
because of the great need 
of at least getting cost of 
manufacture for the lum- 
ber that is being sold. The 
need of advancing prices, 
which are now lower than 
they have been in many 
years on the north Coast, 
is so evident tliat the lists 
making these advances will 
be sent out by most of the mills on the Coast at once. 





ENTERTAIN MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Aug. 3.—Fifty mothers, with as 
many children as each cares to bring, are being enter- 
tained this summer at the Longview Tent City, a camp 
established by R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, and Mrs. Long at the Long farm, 
twenty-three miles south of Kansas City. Each family 
stays two weeks, and when twenty-five leave twenty-five 
new families come in. 

Mr. Long turned the management of the camp over to 
the Whatsoever Circle of his church, the Linwood Boule 
vard Christian. He pays all the bills and furnishes motor 
ears to take the guests out to the farm and to return 
them to their homes. Roomy tents are provided in a big 
elm grove. Electric lights, water, ice and all the Jersey 
milk that the children can drink are among the features 
of the camp. A nurse is in charge of the camp’s health 
and authorities give lectures and practical demonstra 
tions of cooking, sewing and sanitation. 


eee 


A NUMBER of cities, including Lansing and Cadillae, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., and Birmingham, Ala., have 
passed removal ordinances intended to trace the ad 
dresses of people who have changed their places of 
abode. These ordinances are of course chiefly for the 
benefit of local markets in tracing debtors. . The Mil- 
waukee ordinance may be taken as a sample and it 
requires that the draymen or expressmen are obliged to 
report once each week the names of those whose house 
hold effects have been moved, together with the new 
addresses. It applies also in cases where the removal is 
to another city. In most cases this record of removal 
is maintained by the police department. 
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LUMBERMEN HAVE PLAYTIME. 


Baseball, Golf and Picnics Entertain Many— 
Pleasure in Prospect. 


EXCHANGE PREPARES FOR ANNUAL OUTING. 

New Or.eEAns, La., Aug. 2.—The New Orleans Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange is making elaborate prep- 
arations for its annual outing, which will be held on 
Wednesday, August 11. The Jahneke Navigation Com- 
pany has tendered the use of barges, while the G. H. A. 
Thomas Lumber Company, Salmen Brick & Lumber Com- 
pany and W. W. Carre Company will place the necessary 
tugs and light draft motor boats at the disposal of the 
excursionists. Breakfast and lunch will be served 
aboard ship. Dinner will be served at Oaklawn, on 
Bayou Lacombe, where games will also be held. It is 
expected that Governor Hall and Mayor Behrman will 
participate. 


KNOT-GOLFERS HOLD THIRD TOURNAMENT. 


New Ycrk, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The third tournament of 
the Knot-Golfers of the Metropolitan District was held 
on Tuesday at the Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, 
N. J., through the courtesy of Thomas M. Sizer. The 
day’s play consisted of two rounds and it was followed 
by an excellent dinner served at the club house. The 
next tournament will be held August 17 at the Rich- 
mond County Country Club, Dongan Hills, Staten Island, 
through the eourtesy of William 8, Van Clief. The 
September tournament will he held at Siwanoy, Mount 
Vernon, with permission of Arthur EK. Lane, and the 
October tournament will be held at Wykagi, through the 
courtesy of Arthur C. Crombie. 








CELFBRATE OLD TIMER’S BIRTHDAY. 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had 
the pleasure of meeting an interesting group of lum- 
bermen the other day who had just been celebrating 
in a special way the ‘‘twenty-first’’ birthday of Harry 
G. Sheldon, of Canton, Ohio, who represents the Hines 
Lumber Company. This meeting recalled the fact that 
it was twenty-eight years ago that the writer first met 
Harry G. Sheldon, who at that time was 
a retailer of lumber at Canton and presi- 


hotel. After this repast the evening will be spent in 

dancing and then the return trip will be started. 
With a fine time from start to finish in sight, it is 

expected that at least 125 will attend the outing. 





INTERESTED IN PROPOSED TRAFFIC 
CONFERENCES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 2.—Members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club are much interested in the proposal to 
hold a series of conferences with the railroad interests 
for the purpose of devising new classifications for lumber. 
A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, has ad- 
vised the club that Eugene Morris, secretary of the 
Railroad Classification Committee, Transportation Build- 
ing, Chicago, is willing to arrange conferences on the 
subject, realizing the importance of the proposition. 
Mr. Marsh suggests that now is an opportune time to 
emphasize the fact that prohibitive rates for low grade 
timber products make it impossible to jog efficiently, and 
to suggest a readjustment of the classification that will 
be more favorable in this respect. 


FOREST SERVICE CRITICIZED. 


Association Action Shows Doubt of Its Work 
in Certain Directions. 





Copies of the following letters sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by a member of the committee indicate the 
attitude of members of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association toward that part of the 
work of the United States Forest Service in connection 
with the investigation it is making of the lumber in- 
dustry that has to do with the matter of classification 
and railroad rates, and that this association is not in 
entire harmony with the Forest Service on this particu- 
lar subject: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 17, 1915. 
Eart H. CuLapr, Assistant Forester, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: Your favor of June 14, addressed to J. Ra» 
dall Williams, jr., secretary of the Philadelphia Wholesale 


ASSOCIATIONS PLAN CONFERENCES. 


Ten Meetings Scheduled—One Joint Meei- 
ing Called for This Month. 


August 9—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Atlan:'c 
Beach Hotel, Atlantic Beach, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

August 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minr 
apolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 

August 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Chels: 
Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

September 21-23—Carriage Builders’ National Association 

Central Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20U—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 

Indianapolis, Ind, Annual meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 

Annual meeting. 


PINE MEN AND BOX MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET. 


BaLtTimorE, Mp., Aug. 2.—The joint meeting to be 
held at Atlantic City August 17 between the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association and the North Carolina Pine Box 
and Shook Association is looked forward to with much 
interest especially by the North Carolina pinemen. It 
is expected that at this meeting some of the questions 
at issue between the box makers and the manufacturers 
of lumber will be taken up and discussed at length, and 
the hope is entertained that an adjustment of matters 
may be obtained. 


PLANNING TO ENTERTAIN FORESTRY MEN. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—The Massachusetts For- 
estry Association is making plans to entertain the direct- 
ors of the American Forestry Association, who will 
meet in Boston Tuesday, August 31, preceding the im- 
portant conference to be held at the Profile House, 
Franconia, N. H., the first three days of this coming 
September. This conference will be under the auspices 
of the New Hampshire State Forestry Commission and 
the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire For- 

ests. 

The arrangements for the entertainment 











dent of the old Union association. The 
other members of the birthday party were 
John P. Bartelle, of Toledo; D. J. Peter- 
son, of Toledo, and W. E. Ford, of Mans- 
field, Ohio. Mr. Bartelle is one of the 
old timers in that field. He does not look 
old and is not a patriarch but he has 
been associating with Messrs. Sheldon, 
Peterson and Ford for lo, these many 
years. He has heen very active in the 
salesmen’s association and in distribut- 
ing lumber to the retailers in Ohio. Mr. 
Peterson, who is familiarly known to his 
friends as ‘‘Pete,’’ is as sociable a lum- 
berman as one can meet; is in the whole- 
sa'e lumber business at Toledo, where for 
many years he has made all of his money 
out of selling lumber to the retailers and 
he every now and then spends the win- 
ter in California for his health. His 
friends say he is never sick but he goes 
west just the same. Mr. Ford has been 
traveling in and ovt of Mansfield for 
many years. 

When the Union association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen foregathers 
these gentlemen are always present and 
when the old timers, who have always 
lived in this section, get together they 
generally have a reunion, not the kind that occurred 
back in the old days of Cincinnati, Saginaw and other 
well known resorts but one of those quiet kinds of 
times that warm the cockles of the heart because of 
the pleasure of meeting these generals of the sales 
force who have always had a place in the hearts of 
the lumber trade of Ohio and many other sections of 
the United States. 


LUMBERMEN PLAY BASEBALL AT OUTING. 


CLEVELAND, Oulo, Aug. 3.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club held its July outing at Willoughbeach Park, Sat- 
urday, July 31. On account of the heat the regular 
scheduled games were called off and a baseball game was 
played between picked teams, captained respectively by 
George T. Barner and George W. Meyers, the battery 
for the former being Mead and Sheiman and for the 
latter Flandermeyer and Linehan. The score stood 21 
to 18 in favor of the Barner team. Dinner was served 
in the evening. 











GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN TO PICNIC. 


GranD Raprps, MicuH., Aug. 3.—The shores of beauti- 
ful Spring Lake have been selected as the place where 
the seventh annual picnic of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
berman’s Association will be held Saturday, August 
21. A. M. Manning, president of the association, has 
named the committee on arrangements for the outing, 
which, headed by Herbert Schneider, are now busily 
engaged with the plans that, says Mr. Manning, eall 
for the best picnic that has ever been attempted. 

Special cars will carry the lumbermen and their fam- 
ilies and friends to the grounds, either via the Grand 
Trunk railroad or the Muskegon Interurban. Upon ar- 
rival at the scene of the festivities all will make ready 
for dinner at the Spring Lake Hotel. In the afternoon 
the fun will begin with the games and field sports 
and bathing, after which supper will be served at the 


A GROUP OF 





OLD TIMERS. 
PETERSON, JOHN P. BARTELLE, W. E. FORD. 


Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been referred to the fol- 
lowing committee. In reply would say that we will an- 
swer you through the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of New York, of which nearly all the Phila- 
delphia wholesale dealers are members. 

We might say to you now that we are inclined to think 
that the Forestry Bureau, Department of Agricuiture, is 
working somewhat out of the province for which it was 
ereated when it undertakes to investigate matters pertain- 
ing to classification and railroad rates. According to our 
views these matters should be left entirely to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

B. FRANKLIN BETTS, 

J. E. Trotu, 

ROBERT G,. Kay, Chairman, 
Committee. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., July 16, 1915. 
E. F. Perry, Secretary, 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir* Your communication of May 19, addressed to 
Thomas B. Hammer, secretary of the Philadelphia Wholesa:e 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was referred to a committee of 
three, and in reply would say that it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the committee that the Bureau of Forestry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is going entirely outside of the province 
for which it was created, in inquiring into the commercial 
value of lumber at ‘the consuming destination, and the 
classification and rates of freight to apply to lumber to 
reach that destination. 

We are inclined to think that there has been entirely 


too much agitation heretofore by the different departments ' 


of the Government, and to a certain extent it has caused 
the present disturbed business conditions. We feel that this 
is a matter entirely for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and not for the bureau of forestry, or even the De- 
partment of Commerce. We feel it is the duty of the Forest 
Service to conserve what the Government now owns and as- 
sist every individual owner who applies for its aid and for 
information, and not undertake to decide matters foreign to 
its duty as we view it. 

B. FRANKLIN BETTS. 

J. E. TROTH. 

Ropert G. Kay, Chairman. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—HARRY G. SHELDON, D. J. 


of the directors of the American Forestry 
Association, which has its headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., include a breakfast the 
morning of August 31 at the Algonquin 
Club, in Boston, followed by an automobile 
trip to the Arnold Arboretum, Franklin 
Park, and a number of the other famous 
parks and out-of-doors botanical museums 
of Greater Boston, concluding with a tour 
of Cambridge and Harvard University, and 
taking a train from Boston for Franconia, 
N. H., in the afternoon. 

Arrangements for the conference at 
Profile House are being made by Philip 
Ayer, secretary of the New Hampshire so- 
ciety, who is, by the way, a Boston man. 
The agricultural committees of the Boston 
Chamber ot Commerce and the Western 
New England Chamber of Commerce are 
cooperating to make the coming conference 
more inclusive than former ones have been. 

The American Forestry Association is en- 
gaged in preliminary efforts looking to- 
ward securing the passage by Congress of 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
purchase of forest reserves in New Eng- 
land and the southern Appalachians, and 
consequently the officers of the national 
body are seeking the aid of all the New 
England forestry organizations. 

Speakers at the Profile House conference include 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College; Dr. Edward T. Fairchild, president 
of New Hampshire State College; Prof. J. W. Toumey, 
of the Yale School of Forestry, and Henry S. Graves, 
chief of the Forest Service. A number of experts will 
be present to give exhibitions in felling, skidding, plant- 
ing and thinning trees. The problem of marketing 
profitably small bodies of timber and the taxation of 
woodlots also will be discussed. Considerable time will 
be devoted to the discussion of the best methods of 
thinning and planting and to the problems of the farmer 
who owns a small woodlot. 


— 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION’S MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


In view of the fact that lumber conditions are steadily 
improving, E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, urges a full attendance 
of members at the meeting to be held by that organiza- 
tion Monday, August 9, at Atlantic Beach, Fla. Head- 
quarters will be at the Atlantic Beach Hotel, where rates 
for members range from $5 fer room without bath to $6 
for room with bath. A further inducement is contained 
in reduced summer excursion rates and circular advices 
to members from Secretary Harrell give train schedules 
as follows: 

Leave Jacksonville, 8:50 a. m., 9:40 a. m., 1:40 p. m., 
4:30 p. m., 6:20 p. m. Returning, arrive Jacksonville, 6 :50 
a. m., 8 a. m., 11:40 a. m., 4p. m., 5:35 p. m. 

The secretary’s office offers to arrange transportation 
to Atlantic Beach for members arriving in Jacksonville, 
Fla., after the 6:20 p.m. train, provided ample knowl- 
edge is given of those who wish to leave on Saturday 
evening, August 7. President W. Frazier Jones supple- 
ments the secretary’s request for the attendance of every 
sawmill man within the jurisdiction of the association. 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Midsummer Conference Discusses Transportation and Other Urgent Problems—Committee Appointed to Recommend 
Extending Hemlock Promotion—Hardwood Conditions Analyzed—Visitors Entertained Generously. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 2.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held its midsum- 
mer meeting in this city last Thursday and Friday. A 
biief resume of the first day’s session appeared in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This meeting was fully in keeping with previous mid- 
sumer sessions. ‘The discussions were many and timely 
and the members returned home Friday evening fully 
convinced that the two days had been of great benefit 
to them. ‘The business sessions were held in the morn- 
ing and the afternoons were given over to enjoyment. 


Report of Secretary. 


Secretary O. T. Swan’s full report appears on page 30 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In effect it 
was as fellows: 


I have endeavored to show you briefly the field for asso 
ciation work and the part that this association is daily 
playing in it. Other organizations have considerable to do 
with the markets or the methods of marketing or other mat 
ters relating to your products. For example, the Nationa! 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is about to organize a 
trade extension department and in many ways that organi 
zation acts upon questions that affect lumbermen of the 
United States generally. 

he National Mardwood Lumber Association, with which 
we are affiliated, is an inspection organization that main- 
tains the grading rules and grades under which our hard- 
wood lumber is manufactured and sold. The American 
Society for Testing Materials is one of the several organiza 
tions that establish standards of strength that shall be 
recognized as for structural timbers. The Wood Preservers 
Association establishes standards for creosote treatments and 
the kinds of woods that are recognized as suitable for treat- 
ment for different purposes. 

In all of these organizations and many others your woods 
are represented and protected against ill advised action by 
members of the association who act in executive capacity, or 
serving upon important committees. It is here that we have 
a feature of association activity that is becoming more 
important as the lumber industry and the sale of lumber 
product become more complex. : 

In view of all these tacts we know the association must 
be of benefit and we feel that we should command the hearty 
support not only of our members but of non-members, who, 
if they appreciate these things to their fullest extent, can 
not do otherwise but join with us. 


Report of Bureau of Statistics. 


Mr. Swan was followed by J. W. Kaye, who made a 
report for the bureau of statistics. This report follows: 


Since the last quarterly meeting of the association your 
committee on statistics and accounts met at the secretary's 
office here in Oshkosh and has revised a number of the forms 
used and approved other forms that were in use. ‘Under 
orders from the directors we had a change made in the 
bulletin whereby was noted the price at which hemlock was 
sold and what this price was off the Broughton hemlock list. 
You have all had a chance to study this new system and it 
is up for your approval or rejection. In regard to the re- 
ports made to the secretary for insertion in the bulletin, it 
is lamentable that more of you do not send in your sales. If 
this is of any value to the membership they should at least 
all try to do their share of the work. If it is of no value 
now should be the time to make expressions of your opinion 
and thus reduce the expenses of the association to the extent 
of publishing the bulletin. A referendum vote taken by the 
secretary showed that 90 percent of the membership wished 
this part of tne work continued and for an issue or so after 
the vote quite a number sent in their reports. | Most of them 
have now discontinued and the bulletin is being kept up by 
afew. Try to give the secretary more reports. He has suffi- 
cient aids in the office to compile the work and they should 
be kept busy. 

Your bureau received from the members nine cost reports 
and these, with the exception of one, bave been compiled. 
Members sending those reports can receive a copy of the 
compilation from the secretary. There are some items on 
some of the reports that were omitted and these we have 
supplied to the best of our ability. We will be pleased to 
meet at any time any member who wishes to discuss the 
items on his report and to make explanation to the best of 
our ability. 

Averages of Costs. 


The cost reports, of course, are the property of those 
reporting, the bureau not even Knowing wuat concerns re- 
port it was worbing on. We have, however, compiled the 
following averages Lrom these reports and we do not believe 
the reporting members will object to you knowing these 
averages, which are as follows: 
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Basswood .... 14.49 9.05 No. 3 and better.. 23.54 
BO Sccccccce Bee 9.05 No. 2 and better.. 24.75 
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Average labor cost of logging, soft woods....... $5.68 
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Average freight paid on logs to mill 
Your bureau at the Madison meeting was instructed to 
appoint a committee to meet with Mr. Price, of the Indus- 
trial Commission, they to formulate rules to be observed in 
woods work. ‘This committee as appointed consisted of 
J. J. Lingle, G. E. Foster, Mr. Tomey, of the Mellen Lumber 
Company ; Mr. Mercer, of the Stearns Lumber Company; Mr. 
Galbreath, of the North Western Lumber Company, and a 
representative of the John Schroeder Lumber Company. This 
committee met with Mr. Price at Mellen and were taken to 
the woods operations of the Foster Latimer Company. They 
have a report which the secretary has passed among you. 
This report is now up for your approval and adoption by the 
manufacturers. 
This bureau has asked R. R. Cunningham, a cost ac- 
countant who has just installed cost systems in a large 
iumber plant, to talk with you in regard to this work. 


Following Mr. Kaye’s report A. L. Osborn reported 
tor the bureau of transportation, which report was cov- 
ered in last week’s issue. The discussion that followed 
his report was beneficial and was participated in by 
Mr. Osborn, F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and C. F. Rea, traffic expert 














A. L. OSBORN, 
of Oshkosh, 


VIEWING INDUSTRIES ON LAKE WINNEBAGO'S SHORE. 


0. C. SCHERZINGER, 
of Milwaukee, 


of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette. Mr. 
Fish outlined the work his traffic committee was doing, 
and the importance of the general inquiry by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on all rates was deemed so 
great that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN devoted its first 
page to this matter last week. ; 

The meeting then adjourned until Friday morning. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 
The business of the meeting was called to order 


promptly at 9:30 and President R. B. Goodman ad- 
dressed the convention as follows: 


From the work Secretary Swan has outlined in his report, 
I am sure you will agree with me that the undertakings of 
our association have greatly broadened and developed during 
the last year and a half and after each of our bureaus has 
presented to you in detail the work that it has been doing 
and the work that it is planning to do, you will see that the 
change we made at the beginning of the year in our consti- 
tution and bylaws has amounted to almost a reorganization 
of our association. 

But a few years ago membership in any association was 
more or less a luxury. Our lumber for the most part sold 
itself and while the smal! isolated manufacturer gained a 
great deal, the larger manufacturer gained little besides a 
friendly intercourse with his neighbors from his membership ; 
but during the last three or four years the situation has 
changed and our association has bad to change with it—not 
because any of us were keen about being progressive and do- 
ing things, for our membership has always been, and is now, 








conservative. We all would have liked to be let alone to run 
our business to suit ourselves ; we were dubious ab yut adver 
tising lumuer; we considered our boonhes pling a private mat 
ter; we telt that we were giving the railroads so much 
business that they would look out tor our interests in trattic 
matters. We felt the competition of southern pine but 
believed the soutuern operators would, ip a tew yeat 
cut all of their timber and that the market would be left 
entirely to us. Our thoughts concerning the timber in the 
West did not inciude it as a competitive lactor, We were 
busy selling our lumber and with the proceeds we were our 
selves buying timber in the South and in the West. 

We would have liked that state of things to continue, but 
the South and West have broken into our melon patch. 
They are selling their lumber in Chicago, Milwaukee, Beloit, 
Osukosh—even on the shores of Lane Superior, in competi- 
tion with our hemlock—at $4.50 off the list. The Soutuern 
Pine Association spends 5 cents a thousand to increase tue 
sale and expand the territory for southern pine, and their 
enterprising secretary reports that he believes bis association, 
although only about three months old, has already “switched 
at least 75,000,0U0 to 80,000,000 feet—tuat is, specifications 
that were out specifying other woods, have been changed to 
read ‘yellow pine.’”’ ‘The Inland Empire manufacturers have 
raised $200,0UU to exploit their woods, principally in the 
territory that we have been supplying. The various organ 
izations representing Arkansas pine, North Carolina pine, 
western fir and southern cypress and gum are aggressively 
pushing their products in competition with ours. Last week 
a man building a house in a small village on the Svo Line, 
not fifty miles from Goodman, got figures on his lumber from 
tue local yards carrying Wisconsin material—he also got 
figures on iir from the Pacific coast. Fir got the order. <A 
$500,000 hotel in an Ouaio city is in course of construction. 
The owner and architect both wanted birch finish, but the 
gum people landed the job. 


Practically Giving Stumpage Away. 


About ten of our members made complete confidential cost 
reports to our bureau of statistics and accounts and it was 
found that every one of these memvers is selling his hemlock 
and his maple at a loss and tnat the average loss exceeds 
the value of tue stumpage. We are giving away our maple 
trees and hemlock trees. We paid tor tuis stumpage once 
and we believed that we had made a profitable purchase, and 
we have been paying interest and taxes ever since and now 
we are giving away our stumpage. 

The railroads are not looking out for our interests; nor is 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, though the commission 
does offer us a chance to look out for our interests ourselves. 
Sut to protect our interests requires trained expert work. 
In the past our relations with the retailers in our territory 
have been most intimate and triendly and tuese relations still 
exist with many of the retailers, but I am told that there 
are cities in Wisconsin in which there is no yard carrying 
hemlock lumber or white cedar shingles, and on ethical 
grounds we are still trying to protect tuese dealers. In our 
respective States we are confronted every year or two with 
a mass of legislation—some of which deserves our support 
and some our strongest condemnation. Frequently we also 
have to contend with unequal and, what we believe true in 
many cases, unjust metuods of taxation. Many of these 
problems can only be met, by our coéperative efforts. 

Contronted as we are with the actual conditions as I have 
briefly described them, it is evident that the work that our 
association las undertaken deserves our support and codper- 
ation, and what we are doing in our own immediate field the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is doing in the gen- 
eral field of hardwood production and distribution. 

I have spoken of the competition we face with other 
producing regions. Much of this competition is legitimate. 
There are certain items of lumber that can be manutactured 
in Texas or Washington and shipped to Wisconsin and sold 
at a lower price than we can afford to manufacture and 
deliver those particular items. On the other hand, all over 
the ccuntry lumbermen work at cross purposes and one kind 
of building lumber is shipped hundreds of miles past another 
kind of building luinber, on the same railroad. ‘This is an 
economic loss that a strong national association will in time 
be able to overcome. 


lay 


Value of Trade Commission Hearings. 


I have said that we sell much of our lumber at less than 
cost of production. The hearing at Chicago last week before 
the Federal Trade Commission disclosed the fact that every 
other producing region in the country was doing the same 
thing. Through the machinery of the National association 
we were enabled, with Mr. Worcester as spokesman, to pre- 
sent to the commission in a wonderful array of detail the 
difficulties under which the industry exists in this territory. 
Other representatives presented their case from their regions. 
Mr. Worcester will present tuis subject to you in a general 
way. You will be supplied with detailed reports of the 
hearing, which was an event of supreme importance to the 
industry. I believe this hearing has laid a foundation for 
much constructive betterment from within our industry and 
from Washington. One fact was positively established—that 
the interests of our industry and the interests of the public 
of the entire nation are indissolubly linked together. The 
board of governors of the National association consists of 
twenty-four lumbermen, representing various sections of 
the country. The president of this association and C. H. 
Worcester and Edward Hines are members of this board. 
These three men are also on the advisory committee in 
charge of the trade extension bureau. This bureau, at a 
recent meeting in Chicago, adopted the following resolution 
as a brief statement of its purpose: 

The trade extension campaign proposed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association contemplates the em- 
ployment of trained and capable men to develop general 
and technical information concerning the use of wood; 
to enlist the coéperation of all lumber associations and 
clubs, both in and outside of the National association, 
in the dissemination of this general and technical in- 
formation to the retailer, architect and the consuming 
public as supplementary to the individual campaigns for 
tne special woods now being carried on in the various 
sections of the country; also to gain the codoperation of 
the press—both trade and general—and the codperation 
of the manufacturers, individually, through their sales- 
men to the end that all these influences may work har- 
mecniously to a common purpose. 

I am heartily in accord with this resolution. 
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If Associations Did Not Exist. ar 


This association and the two National associations with 
which we are affiliated form the complete machinery for 
protecting our interests as manufacturers of lumber. Giving 
our hearty support we can look to the future with con 
fidence No manufacturer in this association or outside of it 
in this territory can truthfully say that he gets no benefit 
from it. I am conservative and our association is conserva- 
tive, and th National associations are conservative and 
all of our work is done with the strictest economy, and to 
maintain our low assessment of 4 cents a thousand we need 
the contribution of every manufacturer in Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan; but we need more than your money—your 
interest and coéperation: You do get benefit from this associ- 


ation. Without the work of this association and the 
National associations with which it is affiliated you could 
not continue your business. ‘There would without them be 


no hardwood grading rules, or hemlock or pine grading rules 
that anyone could enforce. If we disbanded, in a short time 
intolerant conditions in the trade would ensue. Hemlock 
in particular would in a few years be relegated to the 
nanufacture of paper. We can no more exist as an industry 
without the codperation made possible by our associations 
than we can exist as a nation without the codperation made 
possible by our constitutional Government, 

We are represented on the board of directors by M. J. 
Quinlan and C. A. Goodman; on inspection rules committee 
by G. von Platen and C. A. Goodman; on the new traffic com- 
mittee by George Chapman, and Von Platen is one of the 
vice presidents. 

Following Mr. Goodman’s address, M. P. McCullough, 
chairman of the bureau of promotion, explained the work 
being done by that bedy. He stated that it had about 
caught up with all inquiries; that the birch book was a 
great favorite and he thought that it would result in in 
creased demand for lumber. 

Neglect of Advertising Hampers Industry’s Progress. 

Following Mr. McCullough’s 1eport a diseussion en 
sued on hemlock market conditions, regarding ways and 
means to om 3 this wood. E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, 
said that so far the efforts put forth by the association 
had been feeble in me hemlock. He said that 
the cypress peopie had greatly increased the selling value 
of that wood by their publicity work; the northern hem- 
lock manufacturers are not speuding enough money. 


until the end of this month. We have been trying to 
move what No. 2 and No. 3 hemlock we have and find 
it rather difficult to dispose of it at a price that will 
produce a new dollar for an old one. 

At present it seems that the market is pretty well 
shot to pieces and that in many instances the retailer 
is dictating the price of lumber. No doubt commission 
men, as Well as financial circumstances, cause many to 
uccept orders at a ridiculous price whereas, if cost of 
production is taken into consideration, it looks to me 
that all who are shipping at $4.50 to $5 off list on No.1 
hemlock will lose money. 


Suggests Uniform Price. 


It has been our policy to seli just enough lumber at 
the best going prices to meet oui curent expenses and 
keep up the “watchful waiting” game till times change 
for the better, which change may come during the early 
part of 1916, but likely not sooner. I may add that up 
to the present time we have not shipped more than 40 
percent of what we consider normal, and are preparing 
for a good harvest when the proper time comes. 

What we ought to have is a uniform price on all items 
or a selling agency that would handle the entire output 
of hemlock at a price that will afford a living to manu- 
facturers and a fair rate of interest on the money in- 
vested at all times. It looks to me that the Government 
ought to grant this to the manufacturers, for it knows 
that the manufacturer is not getting what belongs to 
him. 

1 am under the impression that quite an amount of 
lumber is moving at very low prices; that parties that 
have pine, hemlock and hardwood in shipping condition 
have a fair trade while others dependent on hemlock 
mostly have but very little business. This is at least 
the case with our concern since the beginning of the 
year. 

Let us all keep up courage and do the best we can 
under existing conditions. A cheery attitude certainly 
will not make matters worse and may add toward im- 
provement, 

Next I want to read a letter received from the other 
member of our committee, a real optimist, J. J. Lingle, vice 
president and general manager of the Westboro Lumber 
Company, Westboro, Wis. : 


Letter Teems with Optimism. 

As requested by vou, I am writing my opinion on 
hemlock market conditions. Judging from our experi- 
ence lately, especially at our association meetings, I 
suppose it will be a minority report. There do not 
seem to be, or at least there have not been, many opti- 
mists attending these meetings, although I have always 
been one and never have I lost faith. I know that 
things went wrong with us two years ago, but I also 


by month, and comment on results of these comparisons. 

Hemlock is offered today by some of our members at 
concession of $5, while we have heard of some sales «1 
special stock being made at $5.50 and $5.75; but these are 
very few and we believe the average concession, and the o1 
which represents the market, is $4.50 from Broughton’s Lis 
of February 25, 1913. 

At the January meeting our worthy chairman, M. J 
Quinlan, read a letter in which a statement was made tha 
fir was being sold in Rochester, N. Y., at a flat price o 
$20.50, which included all lengths up to 380 feet. I have in 
my possession a letter dated July 20, 1915, from the sam: 
company declaring that fir is no longer being offered to an, 
extent in competition with hemlock west of Utica, N. Y., 
and very little west of Albany, N. Y. This: same letter states 
that yellow pine is being offered at about $2 a thousand less 
than hemlock. 

Your committee feels that this association should go on 
record as approving the very able presentation of facts of 
the situation that we are struggling against as given by our 
very worthy friend and co-laborer, C. H. Worcester, before 
the Federal Trade Commission, Tuesday, July 20, 1915, and 
show our appreciation of his activities. 

In closing permit me to say that your committee feels 
that it is an opportune time for us to go slow and steady 
and that by so doing we will soon reap our reward. 


Virtues of Hemlock Discussed. 


Mr. Kaye was again called on to explain the virtues 
of hemlock in silo construction, some of the members 
not being present on Thursday. In again discussing hem- 
lock C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, said that he was fully 
in accord with Mr. Hamar regarding the increased assess- 
ment for mere constructive work and declared that the 
present assessment was barely large enough to work 
along defensive iines, let alone taking the aggressive, to 
hoid sueh territory as members do at present. He for one 
would like to see the assessment increased. Edward 
Hines said it was time to look the situation squarely in 
the face; it was not a theory but a condition. He said 
conditions thirty-five years ago were much different from 
those of today; hemlock is being crowded out, and he 
urged that something should be done and done at once. 
He suggested that a special meeting be held in thirty 
days’ time to talk things over, looking to an active cam- 
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He would like to see the association assessment increased 
for promoting this work, for he said he felt that it 
would certainly pay to do so. 

R. 8. Ke loge, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, gave some concrete examples 
of the results in advertis sing, mentioning several con- 
cerns that spent hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally - that have found it a profitable investment. 

M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, cited numerous instances 
in which discrimination had been made against hemlock. 
He thought the railroads in Wisconsin should be checked 
up and instead of using yellow pine for the crossings 
they should be induced to use rock elm. O. T. Swan 
told of what had been done in getting hemlock speci- 
fied in some of the public buildings instead of yellow 
pine. 

Market conditions were next taken up by the bureau 
of grades. M. J. Quinlan, chairman of the bureau, 
acted as chairman of the meeting. 


Market Conditions in Hemlock. 


G. N. Harder reported for hemlock as follows: 

When a friend recently asked Ilenry Ford if he had heard 
the latest story on the Ford automobile, he replied with a 
deep sigh: “I hope so.” No doubt we all feel as Mr. Ford 
felt when we ask ourselves whether the bottom has been 
reached in low values for lumber—-especially hemlock, as 
that is the wood on which I am to report. After a careful 
survey of the situation, the outlook appears very favorable 
as the conditions that appear on the commercial horizon are 
decidedly encouraging. There are better things in store for 
us in the immediate future; in fact there is a greater de- 
mand for hemlock today than there was thirty days ago 
although there does not seem to be any increase in values. 
But with the demand increased and a little perseverance and 
determination on the part of all lumber manufacturers we 
should soon be able to realize better values; at least get a 
new dollar for an old one, and not sacrifice our stumpage, to 
say nething of our profits. 

Desiring that this report should not be a ‘‘one man affair” 
I asked the other two members of the committee on hemlock 
to advise me their views on market conditions and I am go- 
ing to take the liberty of reading these letters, as I believe 
they contain food for thought for us all. I will first read 
the letter received from J. H. Johannes, secretary and 
manager of the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, Wausau, 
Wis., a member of this committee: 

We have very little No. 1 hemlock in shipping condi- 
tion, we are still sawing hardwood and will not finish 


know that things went wrong with almost every other 
industry about the same time, and most of us know the 
reason why. We also know that business in almost every 
line, except ours, has come back. Ours is coming, al- 
though a little slow; the fact that the railroads are 
buying evidences the cert 1inty of this oretictine. 

The carpenter strike in Chicago is ended; splendid 
crops are assured; auto speedways are being built of 
lumber ; wood bloc Ks are being used more generally every 
year for street paving. 

Midsummer trade is good in hemlock, better than 
usual this season. It is our fault that we are not get- 
ting better prices. Lately the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works offered one man $250,000 a year just to erect 
buildings, and they could not get him even at that 
price. He had something else to” do; and if they build 
they must have some lumber. We hear that fir lumber 
is being delivered through the canal to eastern cities 
and being sold at about $20 a imme. We also read 
in the trade papers that it costs to freight this lumber 
from $13.50 to $16.00 a thousand. If ‘they sell it for 

$20, do you think this competition will last long? I do 
not. 

Our friends in the South are getting things in shape 
so that it will not be long until they will stop the 
transit car business, which is our greatest drawback, 
and they have fixed the price of our product in many 
localities. Our friend J. E. Rhodes can help a lot, and 
at the same time help his friends from sacrificing their 
good, hard dollars. I believe he will do it in the near 
future, through the new Yellow Pine Association. 

So much for conditions as I see them, and before 
many months we will have more orders than we can fill 
with our present production. When this time comes 
mills that are now sawing 10,000,000 feet will begin 
cutting 20,000,000 feet, and we all will get rich in a 
year or two. Right there is where my thoughts get all 
jumbled up. The Government says we must not main- 
tain a price list; they say we must not curtail our 
output; that we must not work together for our mutual 
benefit, or we become a trust in restraint of trade and 
we are likely to be sent up for time in some penal 
institution. 

But right here again I become an optimist because I 
believe in the fairness of our American people. Once 
they understand conditions I believe that if we as lum- 
bermen put our troubles up to them honestly and fairly 
they will stand by us in trying to make our industry 
more stable. E 
These letters have been read for your careful consideration 

and the statements contained therein are undisputed facts. 
Let us all rally and save our industry from further loss. 


Stocks on Hand Not Excessive. 


Stocks on hand are not excessive, compared with those of 
some previous years when the demand was better; to sub- 
stantiate this statement I would like to call your attention 
to our cut and shipments statement for the period of from 
June 1, 1914, to May 51, 1915. Make comparisons, month 


paign to promote and extend the use of hemlock. He 
outlined the work done the day before in Chicago at the 
white pine conference, in which 200 salesmen participated. 
He said he would like to see the hemlock salesmen in a 
similar conference with the manufacturer, as much good 
would result from such a meeting. 

Mr. Daly was called on at this time to say something 
on white cedar shingles. He said that he found on 
visiting the retail yards in southern Wisconsin very 
few were handling white cedar shingles; instead they 
were pushing red cedars, for the reason that contractors 
liked them better on account of the width; that they 
were also pushing different composition roofings. Mr. 
Daly stated emphatically that the white cedar shingle 
manufacturers had done nothing to keep their product 
alive in the market and it resulted in the retail dealers 
having forgotten that such an article was procurable. 
A continuation of this lack of interest would result in 
practically no white cedar shingles being sold in southern 
Wisconsin and central Illinois. To overcome this con- 
dition he advocated the forming of a white cedar shingle 
agency, which he said he would guarantee would create 
a demand for white cedar shingles and make it a pay- 
ing and profitable business. 


Birch, Basswood and Elm Conditions Reported On. 


C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, eapenied: on birch, bass- 
wood and elm ag follows: 


Basswood. 


Faced and surfaced basswood 5/4 and thicker is not 
plentiful in dry stocks and in some instances better prices 
are being obtained than at the beginning of the year. 
Quite a little dry 4/4 has been moving and although some 
low prices have been made, at the same time there 
have been some sales $2 or $3 higher than the lowest 
prices, so that there seems to be quite a variation on 
prices being quoted on faced and surfaced, and it may 
be that some prices are being made lower than the 
market. At present fair average prices of sales made 
seem to be as follows, f. 0. b. mill points: 


Beg ye was Sean sh hiows eke soe $35 

EA ANTILMOEE sais owes asain ese ries ooe St to $38 

BS” ——~—<C:é*s«‘ pS se nS Mt oS a 38 to 40 
Some sales have been made right along on basis of 


4/4, $36; 5/4 and 6/4, $388 to $40; 8/4, $40 to $42; 10/4 and 
12/4 faced and surfaced is sold in small quantities and 
the price seems to vary from $47 to $48. 
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Number 1 common basswood 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 is not very 

ntiful. Prices are running, f. 0. b. mill, about $25 
$27, with some 8/4 selling at $28. 

Number 1 common basswood 4/4 is where the largest 

‘jation oceurs in price and also the greatest variation in 

ide. It is being quoted as low as $21.50 delivered 

hicago and as high as $26.50. Quite a number of sales 
being made at $23 to $24.50. An average of some 
iles made would indicate that price of 4/4 No. 1 com- 

n ought not to be less than $24, f. o. b. mill points, with 

rhaps a concession of 50 cents to $1 on stock that runs 

usually narrow or short or where the 4 and 5-inch 
ear siding strips have been taken out. 

Number 2 common basswood sells at $20 to $21 for 

i, 6/4 and 8/4, and $17.50 to $18 for 4/4 delivered Chi- 

go and Milwaukee. 

Number 3 common basswood is selling at $17 to $17.50 
for 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 delivered Milwaukee and Chicago 
and $15 for 4/4. This makes the prices at the mill about 

follows: 





1/4 *No. 2 common .......; $15.50 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 2 common ....... 18 to $18.50 
1/4 No. 3 common ....... 12.50 


»/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 3 common ....... 14.50 to 15 

This No. 3 basswood comes somewhat in competition 
with No. 4 white pine and it seems that this price for 
No. 3 basswood is very much lower than it should be. 
Three years ago No. 3 4/4 basswood sold at about $1 
less than white pine No. 4 boards, Now it is selling at 
$2 or $4 less. 

sjasswood taken all the way through is selling at less 
than its intrinsic value when you consider the many 
purposes for which it can be used. The stocks of bass- 
wood through the State are being reduced and we believe 
the time will soon come when dry stocks will be at a 
premium, 

\t present the selling price of 4/4 and thicker log 
run f, o. b. mills appears to be about $24 to $25 and 
for 4/4 and thicker No. 3 about $13. 

Stocks that are being sorted up and sold direct to 
the trade net more than this, according to the percentage 
of faced and surfaced. A fair stock of basswood, running 
from 25 to 30 percent, faced and surfaced, ought to net 
$27 to $28 for No. 2 and better and about $14 for No. 3 
common, f. 0. b. mill. 


Elm. 
Soft elm is fortunate in being in such light supply 
that the demand is taking the dry stock as fast as it 
accumulates at prices as high or higher than at the 


vary more in price through the year than some of the 
other woods, Some birch is now being offered, especially 
faced and surfaced and No. 1 common, at prices less than 
were obtained last winter and at probably much less 
than the stock will sell for next winter. The mills natu- 
rally want to move this lumber as soon as it will get dry, 
but the best market is in the winter when manufacturing 
consumers make contracts and when the interior finish 
people get ready for their spring business. For this 
reason it seems a mistake to try to sell birch now by 
making extremely low prices. 

Faced and surfaced birch, 4/4, sells in some cases at 
$40 f. o. b. mill, but some sales have been made as low 
as $35 and $36, and 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 is selling at frum $2 
to $4 more. The fair market price of birch today, based 
on actual sales, appears to be: 4/4 faced and surfaced, $38; 
5/4 and 6/4, $42; 8/4, $44. These prices refer to unselected 
birch of good average widths and lengths. ‘These prices 
are not the top prices, and some sales are now being 
made at higher prices than these. Present conditions 
would justify a price of $40 f. o. b. mill for 1l-inch faced 
and surfaced; $44 for 5/4 and $46 for 6/4 and 8/4. There 
has not been much demand for 10/4 and 12/4 faced and 
surfaced birch until recently, when business in 10/4 picked 
up on account of eastern war crders. 10/4 is sold at $56 
to $58, delivered Philadelphia, for faced and surfaced, 
and No. 1 common at $10 less. 

Number 1 common birch containing 50 to 60 percent of 
the log naturally accumulates faster than the other 
grades. For this reason there appear to be at times 
unreasonably low prices made to move this grade in 
advance of. the natural demand. <A good grade of 4/4 
No. 1 common birch brings $20 at the mills; 5/4 and 6/4 
about $24, and 8/4, $26. No. 1 common birch, 6/4 and 
8/4, is scarce and in fair demand, while 5/4 No. 1 
common is in more plentiful demand but seems to be 
moving about as fast as dry. There is considerable 4/4 
No. 1 common in the yards but there appears to be no 
reason for making the price any less than $20. 

Number 2 common birch 4/4 has been shipped out 
cleaner than the No. 1 common. Some of the larger mills 
have absolutely none of this in their yards. This 
now sells at about $12 to $138, f. o. b. mill points, and 
5/4 No. 2 common is selling at $14 to $15, f. o. b. 
mill points and is scarce, while 6/4 and 8/4 No. 2 
common should bring $16. There is very little stock at 
the mills and there is enough demand to take this as 
fast as dry. It would seem that a fair price for birch, 
f. o. b. mills on a basis of 4/4 with the other thick- 
nesses higher in proportion, would be $40 for faced and 
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northern Illinois have dropped hemlock and whit eda 
shingles and substituted for them yellow pine and wester 
shingles, and yet the owners of these yards claii ir protes 
tion. This is true in cities like Madison, Appleton, Green 
3ay and, I presume, is also true right here in Oshkos Che 
fault lies partly with the architects and builder t main 
with the retail yards themselves. Some retail dealers wi 
tell you this is beyond their control, but I disp his f | 
know of at least one city in Wisconsin supporting thre 
yards. One yard handles almost exclusively he ock and 
white cedar shingles while the other two yards handle almost 
exclusively yellow pine and western shingles, and the ird 
handling the hemlock and white cedar does the largest bu 
ness, thus proving that hemlock lumber and white ceda 
shingles can be put into use if a little effort be mack Wi 
have the remedy in our own hands if we oniy will use it 
The remedy is to establish a hemlock yard in such tow: i 
have discontinued hemlock, or, if this action be foo radical, 
then put out salesmen into such territory to sell direct to 


the builders and consumers, always protecting the dealer 
who loyally handles our products. I think this remedy 
should be put into effect without unnecessary delay. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, these reports will not make us 
feel any too good and were wisely set down for the closing 
day of our meeting so as not to interfere with our enjoyment 
of the splendid entertainment furnished us yesterday by the 
committee in charge. As a rule your bureau of grades com 
mittee has tried to see and submit as favorable reports on 
conditions and prospects as possible and thus encourage all 
of us to return to our several homes at least hopeful. To 
day’s reports, however, outline present conditions and pros 
pects exactly as they appear to your committee. 

Perhaps a word about continued curtailment of production 
would not be amiss. A careful study of costs and realization 
ought to be sufficient to control this subject. Let each 
member take these figures home with him and compare the 
averages shown with his own costs, being sure to get into 
his own costs all the items that properly belong there. ‘Then, 
if satisfied with the showing, go ahead as usual—but if not 
satisfied with the showing apply the remedy, which is so 
apparent. 


During a discussion of the inroads that yellow pine 
and red cedar shingles are making into the white 
cedar territory in the north, Earl Morgan, of Oshkosh, 
said that no yellow pine or red cedar shingles are 
handled in his city, and J. T. Phillips stated that none 
are handled in Green Bay. 

R. S. Kellogg presented his views on market condi- 
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opening of the year. At present there seems to be no 
accumulation of dry soft elm in any grades or thick- 
nesses except some 4/4 jacket boards; that is, low 
grades 4/4 running narrow and short and mostly Nos. 
| and 2 common. <A comparison of sales recently made 
would indicate that No. 2 common and better soft -elm 
is worth about as follows, f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points. 
Narrow 4/4 about $22; 5/4 and 6/4, $26, and 8/4, $27 to 
$28. On grades a number of sales have recently been 
made and are now made at about the following prices: 
1 49 » «) 


Me ON ere eae eee aaa $42, $30 and $18 
Reg PARR Pca coc ys sa srexa sree see 37, 27 and 7 
eee eevetieinarece tee 36, 26 and 16 
I Weta icea, Soccer 36, 26 and 16 


This applies to good average widths, but jacket boards 
(short and narrow) sell at prices less than this, down to 
$34, $22 and $14. An average cut of soft elm 5/4 and 
thicker, with the jacket boards out, that will run 25 
io 30 percent faced and surfaced should be worth $27 to 
$28 at the mill. 

Number 3 elm has suffered because of low prices made 
n other No. 8 hardwood and is now selling at con- 
siderably lower prices than it should. The current price 
of 4/4 No. 3 elm delivered at Wisconsin manufactur- 
ing points seems to be about $14.50, some sales being 
nade at $15 with 50 cents added to the delivered price 
for resawed rough, with 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 selling at from 
‘1 to $2 above this price. This appears to make the 
present price f. 0. b. mill points about $12 for 4/4 and 
$13 for 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4. Even under present conditions 
prices ought to be, f. o. b. mills, not less than $14 for 4/4 
ind $15 for 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4. 


Rock Elm. 


There has been such a scattered demand for rock elm 
that it is difficult to get a line on the price. Apparently 
there is much less rock elm in the State than at any 
time for some years, and all thicknesses, even 4/4, seem 
to be moving out so that there does not appear to be 
much of an accumulation of any one thickness. This 
seems to be selling f. 0, b. mill points at about $22 for 4/4 
and $24 to $26 for 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4. There is much variation 
in the quality of rock elm, some of the .better cuts selling 
as high as $30 for the entire product No. 2 common and 
better. This would take stocks where the logs are good 
enough to produce some stock thicker than 8/4. 

Apparently log run rock elm is now worth from $26 to 
$28 f. o. b. mill, according to quality. There is very 
little of this sold on grades, although some sales have 
heen reported of No. 1 common and better at about $4 a 
thousand feet above the price of No. 2 common and better. 

Birch, 

Birch being a wood of which there is a large amount 
of good quality produced in Wisconsin, quite a large 
amount of which is manufactured early in the year and 
comes on to the market early in the summer, seems to 





surfaced, $20 for No, 1 common and $14 for No. 2 
common and as low a price as any of the average sales 
would at present indicate recessary to make and these 
sales, perhaps a little below the market, would be {3s 
for 4/4 faced and surfaced, $19 for No. 1 common and 
$13 for No. 2 common. 

Number 8 common birch has been its own competitor 
and price has worked down from $16, delivered Mil- 
waukee, to $12.50 and $13 and some sales made as low 
as $11.50. We have taken the trouble to follow up a 
lot of these sales and find out the exact conditions and 
in every instance these prices are being reduced in com- 
petition with birch and with nothing else. I do not 
believe that any one can figure that they can deliver 
No. 3 common birch in Milwaukee at less than $16 
without losing money. I believe that the utmost con- 
cession from that figure required by the present condi- 
tions of other woods would be from $1 to $1.50, which 
would make the price $14.50 to $15, and I am sure that 
if the price had not been reduced beneath this point 
as much No. 38 birch would have been used. 

Number 8 birch, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, is selling at about 
$1 above the price of 4/4. This would make the No. 2 
and better price, f. o. b. mill points in Wisconsin, on 
birch, $22 to $24 according to quality, and No. 3 common 
about $9. 


KE. A. Hamar, of Chassell, reported on maple, oak 
and ash, and said that there was no surplus in maple, 
firsts and seconds, but considerable stock of No. 1 
was on hand and a large surplus of- No. 2 stocks of 
ash and oak were’ small, he said. 


Trade Conditions Summarized. 


M. J. Quinlan, chairman of the bureau of grades, 
summarized trade conditions as follows: 


The chairmen of the various subcommittees of this bureau, 
having submitted such full and complete reports on their 
respective specialties, leave little for me to say. I will there- 
fore just touch upon a few salient topics as they occur to me. 

The Michigan midsummer meeting, held a few days ago 
at Mackinaw Island, develops this condition: That notwith- 
standing a decided actual reduction in production stocks on 
hand have increased and there is much less lumber under 
contract than a year ago... This report shows rather clearly 
that conditions there are identical with our own. 

I have endeavored to get some information on yellow pine, 
which summarized is about as follows: Yellow pine piece 
stuff is about $2.50 a thousand higher than on January 1. 
All inch common except 6- and 8-inch No. 2 is about 50 
cents higher; 6- and 8-inch No. 2 is about $1.50 higher. C 
and better yellow pine is a trifle lower—say about 50 cents. 

Strong Action Necessary. 


One subject I think calls for pretty strong action by this 
association, and that is this: Many yards in Wisconsin and 





tions in the South, East and West. EK. A. Hamar spoke 
briefly on the work accomplished by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its annual meet 
ing in San Francisco. He said that while the attend 
ance was not large the meeting was very successful. 
C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, outlined to the members 
the testimony presented to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Mr. Worcester’s statement was very thorough 
and was fully covered in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Worcester gave Secre- 
tary Swan much credit for the work he had done in 
helping to prepare this statement. 

C. A. Goodman made a motion that the thanks of 
the association be extended C. H. Worcester and O. T. 
Swan for their untiring efforts. The motion carried. 

Resolutions Passed. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

WHEREAS, At least one-half of the members of this associ- 
ation are not reporting stock on hand and cut and shipment, 
and a still larger proportion are not reporting sales, it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That the statements obtained of cut, shipments, 
stock on hand and sale reports’ shall be mailed only to firms 
reporting. Any firm not making sales in any week and 
reporting that fact to the secretary will be excused ; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That this rule applies only to members shipping 
5,000,000 feet or more a year. Be it further 

Resolved, That this take effect September 1, 1915, and that 
the secretary be instructed to publish this resolution in the 
next issue of the bulletin. It is hereby 

Resolved, That the following amendment be presented at 
the next quarterly meeting of the association : 

Resolved, That article 2 of the constitution be amended by 
changing the fifth line to read at least 25 percent; and the 
second paragraph to read: “The board of directors shal 
have authority to accept or reject any applications possessing 
the above qualifications for membership.” It is hereby 

Resolved, That the communication of A. F. Marsh, chair 
man of traffic committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, relative to the investigation of the lumber indus 
try proposed to be made by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, be referred to the bureau of transportation and legis 
lation with full authority to represent the interests of this 
association, and that George H. Chapman is hereby authorized 
and instructed to act with this bureau in its consideration 
of this action. 

Resolved, That the bureau of grades and the bureau of pro 
motion be authorized to investigate the market conditions 
in Wisconsin, upper Michigan and adjacent territory affecting 
our members manufacturing lumber, lath and shingles to 
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determine the best methods for developing our trade in this 
territory and to make such recommendations as they may 
deem advisable to this association as early as possible. 

WHEREAS, This midsummer meeting of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has been one 
of the most successful and enjoyable in its history, this being 
due to the active efforts of our associates and friends of 
Oshkosh. Be it further 

Resolved, That the grateful appreciation of our visitin 
members and guests and of our entire association be extende 
to Mr. Osborn, Mr. Hollister and the various business institu- 
tions of this city who have contributed so liberally of their 
time and their money and especially of their cordial hospi- 
tality to make this meeting one of enjoyment long to be re- 
membered and of lasting profit. Be it further 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to Mr, Athearn and 
his associates for their courteous treatment and efficient 
service. 

The committee on safety in logging recommended 
tuirty-five rules for adoption by the industrial com- 
mission, covering skidding, loading, decking, sleigh 
hauling and how to handle dynamite and caps with 
satety. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Social Side. 


The members of the association were entertained by 
the following Oshkosh manufacturers: 

Moore & Galloway Lumber Company, A. L. Osborn, W. J. 
Campbell Lumber Company, Central Lumber Company, the R. 
MeMillan Company, Gould Manufacturing Company, Radford 
Bros. & Co., Morgan Company, ( halloner Company, Hollister, 
Amos & Co., Paine Lumber Company, J. L. Clark Carriage 
Company, Wall-Spalding Lumber Company, E. . Hayes 
Machine Company, Oshkosh Manufacturing Company and 
W. J. Wagstaff. 

It would not be fair to omit special mention of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. W. Hollister for the way they devoted 
their time and ingenuity to make it pleasant for the 
visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Hollister were on the job all 
the time and were ideal hosts. 

On Thursday afternoon the steamer Paul L. took the 
visitors on a delightful ride on the Fox River and 
Lake Butte des Morts and Lake Winnebago. Some 
of the more timorous refused to go on the lake and 
missed a real good time. On Thursday evening an 
elaborate banquet was served in the English Room of 
the Hotel Athearn. The menu was fully in keeping 
with ‘‘mine host’’ Athearn’s previous efforts and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone present. Miss 
Gretchen Mehlmann, soprano, sang numerous songs. 
James C. Foute was choir master and entertained in 
character stories and impersonations. Miss Florence 
Minors accompanied Miss Mehlmann. R. B. Good- 
man, president, acted as toastmaster and was in his 
usual happy vein. A. L. Osborn welcomed the visitors 
and M. J. Quinlan responded. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Congressman M. K. Reilly, of Fond du Lac, 
who represents the sixth congressional district. He 
dwelt largely on the business conditions of the coun- 
try and the part the Government is taking in aiding 
to make for betterment. 

On Friday the visitors were taken to the summer 
resorts bordering the lakes of Winnebago and Butte 
des Morts in automobiles. All were so pleased with 
their entertainment that they seconded Mr. Goodman’s 
assurances to A. L. Osborn that the association would 
be willing to come to Oshkosh at any time Mr. Osborn 
invited them. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 2.—With increased produc- 
tion of logs, loggers declare that conditions in their 
industrial branch are not good. The number of camps 
operating is still about 60 percent, and the surplus has not 
advanced much over the 120,000,000 feet of a month ago, 
but prices are low and spotty. About 40 percent of the 
mills are operating, but a good demand for logs is reported. 
Fir, camp run, can be bad from $5 to $8, as low a figure as 
has obtained for years. The pulp mills are stocked up with 
timber, and spruce and hemlock is going across the border. 

Generally, conditions are not altogether discouraging. 
There is a rumor that H. R. MacMillan, who is making a 
tour on behalf of the Federal Department of Trade and Coim- 
merce and ziving special attention to the promotion of trade 
in lumber, is completing arrangements for some large ship- 
ments. These are said to be of such size as to insure the 
we of operations by several more mills in the prov- 
nee. 

The price of shingles has dropped 5 cents, perfections now 
being quoted at $2.20, and easy at that: XXNXNX range from 
$1.75 to $1.95. Shingle bolts are none too plentiful and are 
somewhat stiff at from $4.50 to $4.75. 

sush fires have not yet done much serious damage in t's 
section, though they have caused much trouble to the pro- 
cincial rangers. About 250 acres of slash were burned over 
at Courtenay, and damage resulted to one of the camps of 
the Comex Logging & Railway Company, operated by the 
Canadian Western Lumber Company. Recent rains have 
extinguished the fires, but warm weather is again the rule. 

The Norwegian steamer Admiralen, which for two years 
has been lying at Eagle Harbor, Wash., is being overhauled 
at Seattle and will, after repairs, come here to load lumber 
for France. Another boat to take on cargo here is the Rus- 
sian sailing ship Endymion, which will load at the Hastings 
mill next month. 

















AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, OnT., Aug. 2.—The demand for lumber both 
for building and manufacturing purposes continues light, 
about the only business done with the local yards being 
small sorting-up orders. Vrices are well maintained, con- 
sidering the situation in most lines, the exception being 
hemlock. in which there has been a good deal of price cut- 
ting.. This is mainly due to the competition of small manu- 
facturers, who are hard pushed for money. At a meeting 
of hemlock manufacturers held recently the consensus was 
strongly in favor of maintaining the price for No. 1 henm- 
lock at the mill at $17. It was stated that stocks on hand 
are quite small. Unless conditions improve the cut of hem- 
lock during the approaching season will be considerably 
decreased. 

The lumber mill of Manley Chew at Midland, Ont., was 
closed down last week owing to a strike of the saw filers. 
About 175 men were thrown out of work. 


SOUTHERN SITUATION BETTER. 


Secretary Georgia - Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation Mentions Improved Prices. 


In circular advices dated July 31 Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
advises its members: 

The situation is steadily strengthening; we do not know 
of a single weakness, but are afraid that weather conditions 
will seriously affect deliveries. Heavy rains throughout the 
territory during the week, which begins to look like an 
equinoctial storm, and logging must surely be more difficult. 
It is very likely true that the majority of unfilled orders 
are for prompt shipment. / 

Buyers are still visiting the mills, but are not meeting 
the success that mail orders did just a short while ago. 
Our information is that practically all the mills are sup- 
plied with orders that will carry them through the month 
of August. When it is remembered that July and August 
are the usual dull months it is reasonable to expect con- 
tinued improvement and strength. 

The circular states that conditions in the Gulf section 
are more helpful, emphasizing improvements in 10-inch 
cutting at improving prices, and that late offerings for 
switch ties have been at $15.50 FAS. It quotes car ma- 
terial as active, with free offerings of sills f. 0. b. mills 
at prices as follows: 36 feet, 8-inch, $14.50; 9-inch, $15; 
10-inch, $17; 40 feet, 8-inch, $15; 9-inch, $16, with other 
prices fairly in keeping. 


EASTERN OREGON MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

La GRanDE, OrE., July 30.—A meeting of the lumber 
manutacturers of eastern Oregon was held here today, 
they being members of the Eastern Oregon Lumber Pro- 
ducers’ Association. A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, was 
present and explained the market extension work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which has 
now been launched, and the eastern Oregon manufactur- 
ers agreed to pay an assessment to the association to help 
along this work. 

It was also decided that the association be represented 
at the hearing of the Federal Trade Commission in Spo- 
kane, August 6, to present the problems of the eastern 
Oregon manufacturers to the Federal board. The at- 
tendance at today’s meeting was representative, all the 
large mills in eastern Oregon and the new Boise plant 
being represented. 


LUMBER FEDERATION ORGANIZERS CONFER. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 4.—The committee of the or- 
ganization of the proposed federation of lumber inter- 
ests, appointed by E. Robinson, consisting of 
two members each from the retail, hardwood, manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ interests, met Monday in 
the office of Attorney William Dee Becker, to discuss 
the proposed changes in the Lumberman’s Exchange 
bylaws and charter, so the federation could be organ- 
ized through that organization. 

Mr. Becker told the committee how the changes could 
be made, and explained how an arbitration committee 
could be made equal to a circuit court for the hearing 
of lumber cases. Another meeting will be held shortly 
to pass on the changes. 

The changes made will necessarily go through a regu- 





‘lar legal form, first to the St. Louis Circuit Court and 


then sent to the Secretary of State for final approval. 
It is believed that everything can be arranged so a 
meeting to organize the federation can be held early in 
September. 


PUZZLED OVER LUMBER CLASSIFICATION. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change has received a letter from the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago asking for advice as to a pro- 
posed general conference on a new classification of lum- 
ber as railroad freight. The letter has been turned 
over to Chairman M. 8. Burns, of the transportation 
committee, who confesses that he is somewhat puzzled 
over it as it does not give any details of the proposed 
plan. He says that lumber is sixth class and he does 
not understand what change can be made. He will pass 
the letter around among the members of the exchange 
before replying. 








PLAN AGGRESSIVE ‘‘PUBLICITY FOR WOOD’’ 
CAMPAIGN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 5.—Plans for an aggres- 
sive ‘‘publicity for wood’’ campaign were proposed 
and discussed at the ninth annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association held here today. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
President—Charles A. Bailey, of Suncook. 
Vice president—John Walker, of Newmarket. 
Secretary-treasurer—L. Ashton Thorp, of Manchester. 
Directors—E. L. Carroll, of Warner, chairman: James G. 


Fellows, of Suncook; Frank B. Clark, of Dover; Samuel D. 
Felker, of Rochester; Charles A. Bailey, of Suncook. 








Charles A. Bailey, the new president, succeeds Irving 
H. Chase, of the W. G. & I. H. Chase Company, of 
Lakeport. All the other officers were reélected except 
E. L. Carroll, of E. H. Carroll & Son, of Warner, who 
succeeds the late chairman of the board of directors,. 
James B. Tennant, of Tripp & Tennant, of Concord, 
whose death has occurred since the last meeting. 

Secretary Thorp and Benjamin F. Worcester, of the 
Batchelder-Worcester Company, of Manchester, were 
chosen to perfect the plans for the proposed ‘‘ publicity 
for wood’’ campaign and it was voted to call a special 
meeting of the association early in September to take 
final action on the project. It is proposed to make this 
campaign one that will advance the interests of the 
timberland owners, lumber manufacturers and retail 
lumbermen alike. With up-to-the-minute advertising, 


extensive circularizing and personal solicitation by th 
association members it is planned not only to develo; 
the market for lumber in New Hampshire, but to in 
crease the eonsumption of New Hampshire product: 
in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Worcester, of the publicity committee, declared 
that a special effort ought to be made to show the manu- 
faeturers of the East that wood makes far better and in 
the long run cheaper packing eases than does fiber or 
any other material. Another suggestion the committee 
will feature is to develop the market in the East fo1 
inside house finish of New Hampshire white pine, which, 
although of smaller size, was asserted to be superio: 
to the white pine of the West. 

The fundamental idea of the ‘‘publicity for wood’’ 
campaign is that while New Hampshire lumber prod- 
ucts will be the primary objective it is planned to de- 
velop the market in this section for all woods for the 
purposes for which they are best suited, forcefully and 
interestingly telling the public about the proper uses 
of wood. 


BOX MAKERS IN SEMIANNUAL. 


Members Make Encouraging Trade Reports 
—Plea For Co-operation Entered. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN,] 

CEDAR POINT, OnI0, Aug. 5.—Seventy delegates and 
members of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers were present at the opening of the semiannual 
convention of that association here yesterday. In his 
address President Masters expressed the keynote of the 
organization by calling especial attention to the fact 
that the success that had been achieved was only a 
foreruuner of what could be accomplished by the adop- 
tion of the management’s proposed program as outlined 
in the address of Manager F. C. Gifford and the board 
of governors’ report. This report suggested an enlarged 
force to carry on the necessary work and the adoption 
of committee reports that will, no doubt, put into effect 
a uniform basis of figuring feetage, a selling list and 
discount for the box industry and a more effective traffic 
department that will permit the manager to enlarge the 
service to the individual member and to the industry 
at large. The president complimented the manager, 
the board of governors and the committees for the 
splendid work accomplished, asked the membership to 
give a whole hearted codperation to the efforts of the 
officers and recommended that individuals codperate 
closely with the coming year’s program, outlined to 
guarantee enlarged usefulness of the organization. 

Secretary-Manager Gifford’s report urged a close affil- 
iation with every branch of the industry and indicated 
further that it is not only desirable, but necessary, for 
box manufacturers and lumbermen to get closer together 
to work ‘out the problems of traffic, the promotion of 
the good old standard—the wooden box—as a carrier, 
and a better standaid of figuring and valuation that 
will guarantee a leve! of values that will secure the 
marketing of the product on a more profitable basis. 

Treasurer C. Fred Yegge’s report was received with 
enthusiasm. It showed a large hank balance and gave 
rise to the suggestion of the president that an or- 
ganization that had money in the bank secured the in- 
terest and better codjperation of the individual mem- 
ber, and that while the future of the industry had in 
store greater problems the affiliation of all the box 
manufacturers should be rallied to the support of the 
organization. 

E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, of the board of gov- 
ernors, commented on the loyalty of the old guard, 
their lack of selfishness in proposing plans helpful to 
the whole industry and promised the meeting that the 
recommendations of the board, if adopted, would make 
it easy and pleasant for an increased membership. 

A committee on credentials, with: Bruce Forrester, of 
Kansas City, Mo., as chairman, and a committee on 
resolutions, with C. H. Keith, of Greenfield, Mass., as 
chairman, were appointed. 

Two hours were profitably spent by the present mem- 
bers listening to comments on trade conditions and 
looking into the future of the business. 

The greater part of Thursday was spent in receiving 
and diseussing the report on a uniform basis for fig- 
uring feetage and as the sun went down a report was 
adonted suggesting to the box manufacturers of the 
United States a plan whereby thev can all get together 
and put their feet under the table and compete with 
each other to the benefit of both seller and buyer. 

S. H. Martin, of Chicago, edified and entertained the 
delegates with a talk on the proper protection for wood- 
working plants. 

Friday ’s session will embrace a full diseussion of sell- 
ing lists and discounts for the box industry, the whole- 
sale codperation of the lumberman and the box manu- 
facturers on the promotion of the wooden box and the 
recommendations of the board of governors. 

Everyone present is enthusiastic over the meeting, a 
more complete account of which will appear in the next 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





THE ENGINEERING News is conducting an investiga- 
tion to discover whether 6-inch concrete is a euffivient 
thickness for heavy traffic streets, and particvlarly 
whether asphalt or wood block surfaces have a cushion- 
ing effect which results in longer life of the foundation 
than in the ease of brick or stone blocks. No results 
have as yet been announced, but it will probably be 
discovered that the effect of wood block in particular 
in absorbing vibration is conducive to longer life of the 
sub-foundation. 
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THE INDIAN WOOD CHOPPER. 


How strange the changes Time has wrought 
Since first the palefaced stranger sought 
A refuge on our shore! 
We met him first with open arms 
And traded for his tinsel charms 
The pride our fathers wore. 


We met him first with warm embrace 
And bade him to our sacred place— 
The council of our tribe. 
He offered us, for what we gave, 
An hour to die or life to slave, 
A choice of war or bribe. 


When westward from the ocean shore 
He pushed us backward, we chose war 
And gave him blow for blow. 

But devil-thunder spoke his will 
And left our warriors eold and still 
As is the mountain snow. 


O fathers of my ancient race, 
Now sweet you sleep in that loved place 
That was the redman’s home; 
While we, your children, humbly toil 
The land you cherished to despoil, 
Or to the westward roam. 


Now horses breathing fire and steam 
Across the silent prairies scream 
Behind the pony’s hoof; 
And I, last of my family, 
Must bring to earth this spreading tree 
That was my father’s roof. 





BETWEEN TRAINS. 


BrapDrorD, Vt., July 14.—This is the anniversary of 
the fa!l of the Bastile, you remember; it ought to make 
the New Englander in this perceful and beautiful vil- 
lage rejoice that that anniversary finds here in America 
in towns like Bradford that peace and security of which 
the men who assailed the Bastile only frantically 
dreamed. 

Col. Parker owns the newspaper in this town, the 
Bradford United Opinion. There were two papers here 
onee and they ealled each other names, though each was 
named the Opinion. Neither would sell to the other. 
Then Col. Parker came along, bought them both, and 
united the Opinions. That was a great community step 
forward, for he certainly is a philanthropist who makes 
one Opinion to grow where two grew before. Col. 
Parker has a daughter Sara, a clever writer, of whom 
Bradford should be proud. 





PiymouTH, N. H., July 15.—This is the location of 
the State Normal School, and a summer class of nearly 
a hundred is getting ready to aid the young idea to 
shoot as soon as Johnny can be lured back from the 
swimming hole and the fishing place. We went up on a 
high hill and had grape juice ‘‘a la Bryan’’ with Rev. 
and Mrs, James Henderson, of Spokane, Wach., who are 
visiting here, and talked about some good Spokane lum- 
bermen we both know about—and what a preacher and 
a newspaper man do not know about a man is not worth 
knowing. President Silver, of the State Normal, rode 
part way to Tilton the next morning with us on his way 
to a conference with the governor, and Silver’s speech 
was silver. He told us about a fine community idea that 
they have thought up in Plymouth, and that was to be 
put into effect within a few days after our departure. 
On an elevated stage on the Normal campus, in a natural 
amphitheater strung with electric lights, the teachers 
and the teachers’ teachers and the people of the whole 
community were to gather several evenings in succes- 
sion and sing the old songs that we all know. It is a 
fine community idea, this getting all the people of the 
community together to sing the old favorites they love; 
and the beauty of it is that the teachers will carry the 
idea away with them to other communities everywhere— 
and so the idea will be passed along to draw other com- 
munities together in bonds of closer friendship. 





Titton, N. H., July i6—The Tilton brand of hospi- 
tality is a notable product. It meets you when you step 
off the train in the person of Arthur Cass, the banker, 
and Lanpher, the merchant, and it stays with you as 
long as you are in town. Tilton has many beauties (we 
met some of them), but we know of nothing more beauti- 
ful than that. The State Soldiers’ Home is here, a 
group of good buildings on a high elevation, with guns 
mounted in an atmosphere of peace. 





Nasunua, N. H., July 17.—This New Hampshire town 
of 30,000 or more is near the Massachusetts line and a 
near neighbor of Lowell. It is a manufacturing town 
of cosmopolitan population. As this was Saturday night 
we met most of the aforesaid population, because Satur 
day night is not a date but an institution in Nashua. 





Concorp, N. H., July 18.—Concord means peace, and 
as this was Sunday the name seemed most appropriate. 
Here is the State capitol. We went up and inspected 
that beautiful building and found it unchanged after 
four years of absence. It is surrounded by good statu- 
ary—and statuary is a better thing around a capitol 
than some of the statutes they turn ont. It would be a 
great thing for a State if it would keep its lawyers and 





theorists at home and send its poets and painters and 
sculptors and musicians to the legislature and set them 
to painting and poeting and sculpting and composing 
instead of passing laws. We are willing to guess that 
they would produce something that would last longer 
than the laws, confer more benefit and leave less labor 
for the courts. But there are poets and artists in Con- 
cord; the Franklin Elm, a splendid tree splendidly pre- 
served, proves that. 





HENNIKER, N. H., July 19.—Here is a town that has 
recognized literature, and, even more remarkable, litera- 
ture within its midst. It has named its public square 
Proctor Square, in honor of its most distinguished citi- 
zen, Edna Dean Proctor. That is a name familiar to 
American readers, who for more than a score of years 
have met her in the American magazines. A prophet 
may not be without honor save in his own country, but 
that at least does not apply to a prophetess. 

Henniker Inn, where we sleep tonight, was an inn 110 
years ago, and has been an inn continuously since. For 
more than a century this hospitable hostelry, built of 
wood, has housed its thousands. Three generations 
have slept beneath its wooden roof, saved from the rain 
by its wooden shingles and from the wintry winds by its 
wooden walls. There is nothing to indicate that it will 
not house other thousands and other generations. The 
lumberman who fergets the dignity of his profession 
should come and sleep here and realize what a great 
product it is he handles, and its permanence when prop- 
erly manufactured, understood and used. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XLIV. 





DONALD J. McDONALD, BLOOMFIELD, VT. 


Far from the madding crowds’ ignoble strife 

Up in Vermont he leads the simple life, 

Who once the walks of Broadway used to tread 
And made folks think Beau Brummel was not dead. 
But still one of his city joys survives: 

For recreation he goes out and drives— 

At times a pair of trotters he turns loose, 

At others eighty million feet of spruce. 
Wherever he may drive, on road or stream, 
Whatever he may drive, a log or team, 

You may be sure McDonald makes it climb, 
And he and it will both be there on time! 





THE TRAVELING MAN. 


The traveling man leads a lovely life 

It isn’t because he’s away from his wife, 
It isn’t because of the goods he sells, 
The meals at the perfectly grand hotels: 
For, 1f the hotel shouldn’t be the best, 
If he can not read, and he can not rest, 
One consolation will still remain— 

He can always get up and catch a train. 


He may work all day in the village stores, 
In the lumber yard he may peddle doors, 
He may settle kicks, he may dun the slow, 
And write his letters till 10 or so, 

And then may creep to a wooden bed 
With an aching back and a weary head; 
But at 4 a. m., in the snow or rain, 

He has to get up and catch a train. 


But the time will come when the traveling man 
Shall fall asleep by the usual plan; 

The folks will weep and the preacher pray, 

And the traveling man will be laid away, 

Will be laid away in the grassy plot 

To sleep at last in the family lot. 

But, 10 to 1, when it’s morn again 

He’ll have to get up and catch a train. 

: LEICESTER JUNCTION, VT., July 7. 








Buy a Billion Feet 


of good timber, well located, 
in a compact body, direct from 
hard-up, original entrymen who 
want to sell 


For Fifty Cents 
PER M OR LESS. 


It is tributary to a drivable 
stream leading to a proposed 
main line of railroad and an 
ocean outlet. 


There are several species—an 
assortment suitable for every 
need of yard trade or factory. 
Some day it will supply a great 
lumbering enterprise, but it 
isn’t ready for manufacturing 
now. 


Buy it NOW, credit your in- 
vestment with 


100 Percent Profit 


and await the larger returns. 


We have examined the prop- 
erty and assured ourselves that 
the timber offers a singularly 
promising speculation. 


Complete details concerning 
this opportunity will be furnish- 
ed to bona fide investors—eith- 
er by letter, or, preferably, in 
person. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL, - - + 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1310 N, W. Bank Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - + 1009 White Building. 
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— on 


Timber Lands 





For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


\ 
| 
We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 

| 





We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 
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LYON, GARY & CO. | 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. _E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 














\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does-your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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Science of Organization and 
Business Development. 


By Robert J. 


pages. 12mo., 





Frank. Fourth edition. 1914. 320 
Price, $2.75. Weight, 28 oz. 

The treatise covers in A common sense manner all 
the usual considerations confronting the organizers of 
a business corporation. Financing, management, reor- 

anization and consolidation are plainly set forth, and 
the promotion of enterprises fittingly receives a sepa- 
rate chapter. The best book on the — ject. Partial 
contents: Capital, Bonds and Stocks: Capitalization 
of Corporations; Raising Additional ¢ ‘apital : Transfer- 
ring an Established Business to a Corporation; Reor- 
eanization, Possible Advantages Therefrom; Consolida- 
tion of Enterprises; Directors and Officers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities; By-Laws and Their Uses: Cor- 
porate Records and Books of Account; Examination of 
Books and Records; The Corporation and Its Advan- 
tages: How to Organize a Corporation: Forms of 
General and Special Contracts; Reorganization and 
Installment Certificates; By-Laws; Resolutions, ete. 


For sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN c— 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














COAST SCHOONER’S DAY IS ENDING. 


Competition With a Steamer and Barge 
Tow Fatal to Coast Sailer. 


BaNncor, Mr., Aug. 2.—That it never is safe to predict 
the end of the sailing vessel has been demonstrated last 
spring to complete satisfaction. This gloomy prediction 
has been made daily since the early ’80s, when the 
tramp steamer became a controlling factor in the freight 
market, and the steady decline in wooden sailing tonnage 
under the American flag since that time together with the 
low rates of freight that usually have prevailed, even in 
the protected coastwise trade, has served to justify the 
old sailorman’s complaint, 

When, about 1873, the bottom fell out of the shipping 
business in Maine, the yards became idle and business 
was so dull in all carrying trades that vessel property 
could hardly be given away, it was thought that rock bot- 
tom had been touched in freights, but rates continued to 
fall until 1878, when coal was brought from New York 
to Bangor for 55 cents ‘ ton and lumber was earried from 
Bangor to Boston and New York for $1.25 and $1.75 a 
thousand feet, respectively. A good many coasters that 
had in better days made fortunes for their owners were 
hauled up and dismantled, while their native masters and 
crews turned their attention to farming. 

In 1879 there was some improvement, and in 1880 the 
first ice boom gave employment to hundreds of schooners 
between Maine ports and New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, while there was further progress in the foreign 
trade in spruce deals, fruit box shooks and West India 
cargoes. But the revival was not permanent, and the 
fleets of vessels that used to crowd the wharves and anchor- 
ages of Bangor steadily dwindled until long ago the port, 


“Make all you can, save all you can, give all you can.”—/ohn Wesley. 
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SPENT A8 FOLLOWS Clothes Educa- 














bring about 12,000 bushels of salt here from Turk 
Island and was astonished when he had to pay 14 
cents a bushel freight—just twice what he paid last year. 
While this great boom is going on in the deep water 
trades the coastwise tr ade drags. “The volume of busines: 
is small and rates low on most. cargo. The absence of th 
big schooners seems not to have greatly affected th 
rates on coal in the coastwise trade and may not influen 
the market at all, so numerous have the steam colliers bh: 
come and so many are the barge tows. The little ol 
fashioned down-east schooners are just living along fron 
hand to mouth—the war doesn’t help them at all. It i: 
said that some of the new coal and other cargo steame: 
earn as much as 15 to 20 percent. Half a dozen goo 
sized schooners are being built in a hurry in this State ti 
take advantage of the high offshore rates, but it is like] 
that before they can get well started the war will be over, 
the tremendous fleets of tramp steamers now in transport 
service will be released and freight rates go down with a 
bang to where they first were. There are some who be 
lieve that the sailing vessel, even the square rigger, will 
have another day. Maine hopes so, but doesn’t believe it. 


THRIFT CAMPAIGNS PUSHED. 


Encourages Employees to Save Money—Im- 
portance of Tracing Money Emphasized. 





The international committee of the Y. M. C. A. is 
carrying on special ‘‘thrift campaigns’’ through the 
Industrial Y. M. GC. As. of the United States. At pres- 
ent it is pressing the work with especial vigor in the 
southern lumber associations and a, number of little 
folders are being distributed. Among these is one en- 
titled ‘‘Why Save?’’? which 
tells why, how, when to save 
and deseribes the different 
kinds of thrift, which are 
‘¢financial thrift,’’ ‘‘thrift 
Total of life’’—‘‘to make the most 
of one’s self’? and another 
‘“thrift of life’’—What shall 
it profit man if he gain the 
whole world and lose “his own 
soul??? The two varieties of 
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AN INGENIOUS 
DOLLAR. 


instead of being choked with tonnage, assumed a bare and 
desolate look that made old timers sick at heart. The 
maritime Provinces of Canada took away the European 
deal trade, and also the West India business. The shook 
trade with Italy was grabbed by the Austrians, whose 
boxes, although of poorer quality, were cheaper. Lumber 
manufacturers began, twenty years ago, to ship their 
product by rail to many places that had been served by. 
water routes; a big corporation got hold of the Rockland 
iime business and surplanted the trim little schooners with 
fleets of barges and big tugs; coal companies built their 
own fleets of barges and either owned or hired tugs to tow 
them, and in every way the occupation of the sailing 
vessel was invaded. In the early ’90s there was a 
brief boom in coal freights, during which rates from 
Newport News, Norfolk, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
climbed to $2 and even higher for big vessels to New 
England ports. It was said that during that boom some 
of the big Bath and Portland schooners paid for them- 
selves, and ail of them certainly paid big dividends. 

That, however, was the last of the high freights for a 
decade and fron that day to the fall of 1914 no silver 
lining was visible to the cloud that hung over the carry- 
ing trade. ‘Then came a boom in ocean rates that has 
erown ever since and that seems to have taken owners of 
tonnage completely by surprise, for, though the European 
war began early in August and could have been foreseen 
in July, not the slightest move was made to meet the 
new conditions to gather in Maine’s share of the harvest. 
There seemed to be no appreciation of maritime events 
until November, when two vessels were chartered to load 
deals here for the United Kingdom, at 70 shillings and 
80 shillings, respectively. Sinee that time the rate has 
jumped to 120 and even 130 shillings a standard, or 
about $15 to $16 a thousand, at the rate of about 2,000 
feet in a standard. 

Even at these high rates, it is almost impossible to get 
vessels for the European trade, and little three-masted 
schooners of 200 to 300 tons have gone into the trade 
between Nova Scotia and England, while a number of 
American schooners that had not been offshore in many 
years have joined in the rush to get some of the big 
money. Today the ship news from abroad discloses the 
presence in British waters of many American schooners, 
most of them of 400 to 600 tons, while some of the 
ancient and honorable square-riggers have heen carrying 
cotton to Liverpool, Bremen, Rotterdam and other Euro- 
pean ports, and two of them loaded recently for Arch- 
angel, the Russian port being at last free of ice. 

Half a dozen American schooners were chartered this 
last spring for Spanish and Italian ports and many of 
the four and five-masters are carrying lumber or coal to 
3razil or the Argentine at toplofty figures—#$16 to $18 
a thousand on lumber and $7 to $8 on coal, with a fair 
ehance of return cargo. In June the Norwegian bark 
Arcadia was chartered to load lumber at St. John, 
N. B., for Bahia Blanea at $22 a thousand, or at least 
50 percent more than she could have obtained a year 
ago. Recently a Bangor importer wanted a schooner to 





METHOD OF TRACING AND KEEPING TRACK OF THE FUGITIVE 




















‘‘thrift of life’? are con- 

ae trasted as ‘‘life  surplus’’ 
+ and ‘‘soul surplus.’’ 

| | | ‘An Anchor to Wind- 

ake ward’? is another leaflet 

which deals with earning, 


spending and investing and 

gives special consideration to 
the savings bank, building and loan stock, the com- 
pany saving fund and the stock purchase plan, life 
insurance and the fraternal order and emphasizes the 
value of each. One especially striking leaflet is called 
‘*Where Do You Hang Your Hat?’’ ‘In this is empha- 
sized the fact that the man who boards has a roof over 
his head and a place to hang his hat only so long as he 
pays his rent and says that if aman will save 10 per- 
cent of his earnings from the time-he gets his first steady 
job until the time he is 50 the answer to the question 
‘*Where do you hang your hat?’’ will be, ‘‘I hang my 
hat in a home of my own.’’? ‘‘Dollars With Wings’’ 
gives the reasons for saving under three heads—money 
reasons, character reasons, family reasons. <A_ strong 
plea is made to think ahead and save toward a home 
for Her and the kiddies. 

But perhaps the most forceful of all the folders is 
in the form of a bank book and is headed: 
Personal Account 
of 


For Week Knding 


Compliments of 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Savings Bank Section 
American Bankers’ Association, 

Herewith is given a reproduction of the inside of this 
folder. 

Perhaps many a doliar is spent without realizing 
where it has gone to or that it has gone, This folder gives 
everybody a chance to keep track of the money and see 
just where it goes. The folders are supplied to em- 
ployees free and new ones are given when the old ones 
are used up. Free samples may be had by applying to 
the Industrial Department, International Y. M. 9 
Charlotte, N. C. The folders will be furnished to lumber 
companies for free distribution to employees, at the rate 
of 50 cents a hundred. 





REPORTS ON SASKATCHEWAN PLANING MILL 
INDUSTRY. 


The Province of Saskatchewan has through its Bureau 
of Labor recently issued its annual report, in which it 
states that during 1914 the planing mills in operation 
in the Province maintained only a portion of the regular 
staff; while in volume the output compared favorably 
with that of previous years. To a large extent the ma- 
terial used was of the more common grades. The con- 
dition of the industry during the year is indicated by 
the following table: 


PLANING MILLS—- 1913. 1914. 
Number of establishwents in 

I OLATION 55:5. 0.5 0:6 2 10.65.00 6:6 36 34 
Capital employed, including 

DRAMG Gini eset shin 56 a aes 4S $1,599,048.00 $1,579,648.00 
Average capital employed..... $44,418.00 $46, om a ' 
Number of employees...... 864 


Total salaries and wages..... 
Average annual earnings per 

UREIRIIN 55 oa 6 os a se tp wi 8 5.05 $772.75 
Gross value of product.......5 2,445, 504, 00 


$667,692.00 $476, sis. 60 


$609.74 
$1,660,686.0u 
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WOOD BLOCK PAVING GROWS IN POPULARITY. 





Municipalities Increasingly Recognize Its Merits — Stone Gives Place to Wood — A Les- 
son in Rhyme on Progress. 





RECOGNITION OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING GROWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 3.—News has been received 
from Neenah, Wis., that plans have been completed for 
doing considerable creosote block paving in that city 
this summer. H. 8S. Zemlock, secretary of the Neenah 
board of public works, will receive bids until 2 p.m., 
August 23, for paving Walnut Street, from East Wash- 
ington Avenue to Doty Avenue, with creosote blocks. 
The pavement will have a 6-inch cement concrete base, 
with cement concrete combined curb and gutter. Sure- 
ties are required. Creosote block paving has always 
given the best of satisfaction in Neenah and citizens 
tuke kindly to this type of pavement. 





EVOLUTION IN ROAD PAVING. 





THESE COBBLESTONES JUST 
SHARE MY WAGONS To PIECE 











Roads once were made of chunks of stone— 
So slippery—yet rough. 

’Twas hard on horses, rigs, and men, 
And made life mighty tough. 












CONFOUND THIS BRICK 
PAVING. THERE GOES 
FIN THER BUSTED WAGON 








And next they tried roads built of brick, 
Just laid on top of sand. 

To travel them made folks sea-sick, 
And cuss to beat the band. 








‘TRINT NO USE 
OLD Boy, | Guess 
SHE'S STUCK TIGHT 




















So asphalt then, when all else fails, 
Was what they thought the dope; 

But winter made it hard as nails— 
And summer, soft as soap. 
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At last when all is done and said, 
What beats ’em all a mile, 

Is blocks of wood on concrete bed, 
No wonder we should smile. 

















WOOD BLOCKS SUBSTITUTED FOR STONE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 3.—A contract has been 
awarded for paving Front Street between South Mon- 
roe and North Court with wooden blocks. It is esti- 
mated that this work will involve an expenditure of 
about $11,000. This stretch of street has heretofore 
been paved with heavy flag stones but the noise has 
been so great from moving traflic as very greatly to 
disturb officials of the Federal Court, as well as patrons 
of the Cossitt Library, both of which are adjacent to 
this area, An ordinance has also been passed by the 
city commissioners providing for the paving of the 
lower end of Main Street from Linden Avenue to the 
New Union Station. It is estimated that this will in- 
volve an expenditure of about $30,000. This ordinance 
has passed first reading and it is regarded as a practi- 
cally foregone conclusion that it will be adopted and 
that wooden blocks will be substituted for the heavy 
flag stones which have been used for a number of 
years. A considerable portion of the downtown district 
in Memphis is paved with wooden blocks and this pav- 
ing has met with practically universa! approval. 
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CRESCENT CITY TO OPEN PAVING BIDS. 


New Or.LEANS, La., Aug. 2.—The News Orleans Com- 
mission Council will open bids tomorrow for approxi- 
mately 73,500 yards of paving, and it is understood that 
bids will be submitted on creosoted wood block for the 
entire area. On August 10 another lot of bids covering 
other paving work will be opened, and on August 17 
proposals for additional paving will be submitted, this 
being the fourth opening of the series and probably con- 
cluding the bidding for paving construction here during 
1916. Petitions from the property owners along the 
streets to be paved, specifying their preferences of pav- 
ing material, will later be invited. 

Dr. O’Reilly, president of the New Orleans city board 
of health, is quoted in a recent discussion of local health 
problems as endorsing wood block paving on health 
grounds. ‘‘I prefer wood block,’’ he explained, ‘*‘ be- 
cause it is treated with creosote, which has great anti- 
septic and disinfectant qualities. It is more easily 
cleansed by rains and keeps cooler and fresher.’’ 

Two wood block paving contracts already let have been 
delayed several months by delay of the subsurface drain- 
age work which must precede the laying of the pavement. 
One of these provides for the paving of Exchange Alley, 
intersecting Canal Street in the heart of the business 
district. Delay ot this work has been a disappointment 
to the wood block folk, who hope to win favor for their 
product by a practical demonstration of it under heavy 
traffic conditions at a point where many thousands pass 
and may inspect it daily. 





BECOMING MORE POPULAR. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Wood paving is becoming 
more and more popular in and around Boston despite the 
comparative lack of interest shown by the lumbermen in 
presenting its merits as opposed to the very aggressive 
tactics employed by those interests merchandising com- 
peting paving materials. It has just been announced by 
the mayor’s office that Bolyston Street in the vicinity 
of Park Square is to be repaved right away and that 
wood blocks will be used. This is weleome news to 
Bostonians, for Boylston Street in that section has long 
been an eyesore. The repaving is to be done under the 
supervision of the Boston Transit Commission. The 
surface to be wood blocked totals 9,000 square yards, 
which will require 360,000 wood blocks of standard size. 

The mayor has just refused permission for the resur- 
facing of Princeton Street, East Boston, with macadam. 
He gives as his reason that hereafter he will insist on the 
building of permanent street surfaces. The mayor an- 
nounced : 

So far as possible, I shall insist upon the building of 
permanent street surface in the future to take the place of 
the present-day macadam highways. That's why I am with- 
holding my approval of the Princeton Street rebuilding order. 
My recent trip through the West has convinced me that to 
have clean thoroughfares it is necessary to do away with 
our old-style macadam street surfacing. The right kind of 
strect may cost more when put in, but it will pay the city 
to make the change in the end. 
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FARMERS DEPEND ON FORESTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—An article in the Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture, just published, 
is of especial interest to lumbermen. It emphasizes the 
dependence of farmers upon the lumber industry for a 
market for their goods and, even more, their dependence 
upon the national forests for wood, the chief rural build- 
ing material; water, for both irrigation and domestic 
use; in the West protected grazing range for their stock, 
and the farmers’ best insurance against flood damage to 
fields, buildings, bridges, roads, and the fertility of the 
soil. Wherever agriculture can be practiced, says the 
article, the farmers are direetly benefited by the exist 
ance of national forests and their proper management. 

From regions where productive timberland has been 
converted into barren waste the farmers usually have to 
move out, and there are parts of the United States where 
cultivation of the soil has ended with the cessation of 
local lumbering, or at least shortly afterward, because 
the withdrawal of the woodsworkers removed the farm- 
ers’ market for meats, vegetables, hay and grain, 








98,000,000 FEET 


= 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE © 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES: 98,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western red 
cedar, western hemlock, amabilis fir and Sitka 
spruce timber, approximately 33% Douglas fir 
and 38% western red cedar. 

LOCATION: Within the Olympic National 
Forest, Washington, in Twps. 28 and 29 N., R. 
2 W., W. M., Snow Creek watershed. 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $1.70 per M for western red cedar, $1.15 
per M for Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, and 
50c per M for western hemlock and amabilis 
fir. Rates to be readjusted at end of third 
year of cutting period. 

DEPOSIT: With bid, $4,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not exe- 
cuted within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 2, 1915. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted, full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the Ditsrict For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Olympia, Washington. 
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( H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 























MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Every Carpenter, Millwright, Architect & Contractor 


who has occasion to take inside measurements of doors, windows, boilers, 
furnaces, etc., should have a 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 






Made in lengths 2 to 8’ 
Its Interlocking Device makes it absolutely fool proof and prevents errors. 


lides cannot be extended or cl except in consecutive order. Send for cir- 
cular. Price 15c. per lineal foot in U. S. A. postpaid. 


| DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J.-E. 42d. St., New York City 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
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Write for prices on: 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4’’ No. 2 Com. & bet. Birch. 


4-4” No. 2 Com. & bet. Soft Elm. 

4.4” No. 2 Com. & bet.Soft Maple. 

4.4” No. 3 Common Birch. 

4.4" No. 3 Common Maple. 

8-4” No. 3 Common Hemlock. 
Ship vie 


C. & N. W. or C., M. & St. P. Roads. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


i SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN 





























We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
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Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, N 
i We Solicit Your Business, N 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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THE QUALITY AND ae 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(o}- 
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Blackwell - Panhandle 
Idaho 


The Allyn 
| White Pine 


Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 








CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 











SILO BUILDING TALK IS BEST RIGHT NOW. 





So far as is known there is not a single farmer 
who has built a silo and fed silage that is dissatisfied 
with his experience; substantially every owner and 
user of a silo is enthusiastic in its praise. He would 
as soon think of going without a barn, a granary or 


_ even a house as to go without a silo on his farm. If 


farmer users could be induced to tell other doubting 
farmers of their success and satisfaction in using 
silos the work of selling silos in a community would 
be reduced to a minimum. This is just what happens 
in a community when a few silos have been put into 
use; the other farmers hear of the success of their 
neighbors and see for themselves the big disadvan- 
tages they themselves labor under in not having silos 
and it then is very easy for the local lumberman to 
sell them silos. 

This suggests a fact in this connection that is 
hardly less surprising than the fact that farmers 
can be found who are not yet convinced of the silo’s 
advantages; it is that some retail lumbermen have 
not yet taken the agency for a silo and are not show- 
ing interest in the work of introducing silos in their 
communities. Only a few days ago the writer, who 
is himself a farmer, asked the local lumberman in 
his community what kind of silo he sold. The answer 
he received was something like this: ‘‘Oh, we don’t 
sell silos; we get lots of circulars, we have lots of 
them in the office, asking us to carry silos, but we 
haven’t taken any agency yet.’’ This was the reply 
of a retail lumberman in a community in which the 
commercial club had secured the locating of a cream- 
ery. The club secured a site and the guaranty of 
enough dairy cows to keep the creamery going, and 
the institution is in suecessful operation. What shall 
we say of such a retailer? Does he deserve any 
sympathy if mail order silo concerns get into his 
territory and introduce silos? Certainly the ecom- 
munity owes more to a mail order house that intro- 
duces silos than to a retail lumberman who refuses or 
neglects to do so. This is a matter of more importance 
than even the supplying of other building material, 
because it means a big increase in the profits of 
each farmer and a great increase in the prosperity 
of the community as a whole. 

In every line of business merchants complain that 
some items are carried because the trade must have 
them, notwithstanding the fact that there is no profit 
in their sale. This is not true of the silo, for it does 
give a splendid profit to the retailer, not only in the 
original sale but in other sales it makes in the com- 
munity and the wherewithal it gives the purchasers 
to buy other merchandise carried by the retailer. The 
retail lumberman who does not carry silos is very 
much like the farmer who does not build a silo; he is 
so shortsighted that he can not see the great advan- 
tage that will accrue to himself as a result of pushing 
their sale. But the retailer is more open to criticism 
than the farmer for the reason that he is the logical 
channel through which this modern farm facility 
should be introduced into his community, and if he 
stands in the path and refuses to let anyone else get 
past he is in effect deliberately depriving his com- 
munity of something it needs and something it is 
entitled to have. It is just this attitude that has 
brought more criticism upon the retailer than upon 
almost any other factor in modern merchandising. 
That is the stock excuse for patronizing the mail order 
house—‘‘the local dealer does not carry it.’’? Of 
course if the local dealer does not carry silos and a 
direct-to-the-consumer concern comes into his territory 
and sells a few dozen he will then see that he has been 
blind to his opportunities, just as thousands of re- 
tailers have discovered that they can ‘‘meet mail 
order competition’’ if they are wide awake. Good 
merchandising does not consist so much in ‘‘meeting’’ 
competition as in ‘‘anticipating’’ it. It always makes 
a prospective purchaser angry to be told by the local 
merchant that he will ‘‘meet all competition,’’ be- 
cause the inference is that if there is no competition 
the retailer will charge ‘‘all the traffic will stand.’’ 
What the buyer wants is to know that the local prices 
are right anyhow—competition or no competition— 
and that the goods are all they are represented to be. 

Everybody knows that the average direct-to-the- 
consumer concern must seek new ‘‘selling points’’ at 
frequent intervals, and this is as true of the silo busi- 
ness as of any other; whereas, the local dealer must 
depend and rely upon the merit of his goods. It is 
pretty well established now that there are a great 
many kinds of silos that will give satisfaction in 
operation, but the direct-to-the-consumer concern 
would create the impression that its silo is the only 
one to buy because of some minor if not insignificant 
feature possessed by it alone, and it is one feature 
this year and another next year. In other words, 
novelty features are emphasized by the direct-to-the- 
consumer concern, while the standard or staple quali- 
ties are relied upon by the local dealer because he 
must face his customers year after year. The out-of- 
town corcern does not expect to meet its purchasers 
after the novelty has worn off, but the local merchant 
would have to do so. 

The time has come when the local merchant can 
not refuse to push the sale of silos without incurring 
the -risk of being termed a ‘‘back number.’’ The 
silo is just as staple, standard and essential a part of 
the retail lumber stock as is dimension lumber, and 
the time will come soon if it is not already here when 
the farmer-customer will drive into the lumber yard 
and ask for a silo or for silo material with the expec- 


tation of finding it the same as he would expect 
find 2 by 4’s or 2 by 6’s. Moreover, the farme 
themselves are hearing so much and reading so muc! 
about silos and silage that the retail lumberman w); 
does not know anything about them will hardly |. 
considered to merit their respect. He is expected tv 
know about other structures built from lumber; wh 
should he not know about silos? 

In a large measure the sentiment in some localiti: 
in favor of cement and other materials for silo con- 
struction is directly attributable to the fact that lun 
bermen have been indifferent to the great advantage 
that wood possesses as a silo structural material. 
Wood has not always had a ‘‘friend at court,’’ while 
other materials have been praised to the skies and the 
lumberman has been the medium through which they 
have been placed into direct competition with a com 
modity which is not only more truly his own but that 
is cheaper and better and that gives a fairer profit to 
him and greater satisfaction to his customer. 

All years are good years for the silo, but each year 
offers special reasons and arguments for its construe- 
tion and use on every farm and in every locality. This 
vear the corn crop is likely to be short: hence a silo 
is a great help if not an absolute necessity in piecing 
out the short crop or rather in making it go farther 
than it would go in any other form than as silage. 
This time of year—midsummer—the pastures fall off, 
the grass is less succulent and cows’ milk flow is 
greatly reduced; hence the summer silo is a means of 
maintaining the milk flow, for silage will almost take 
the place of the most succulent pasture. 

The retailer who does not carry silos and push their 
sale will be chagrined some day to find that many 
farmers that he did not know were thinking of buying 
silos have bought elsewhere. He has not only lost his 
profit but he has left open a channel for the entrance 
of outside competition that will take a lot of money 
out of his pocketbook and out of his community. The 
fact is, and it can not be repeated too often, that the 
local retailer can not play the ‘‘dog-in-the-manger’’ 
act on the silo question. The silo is a modern farm 
facility that his community should have and that it 
will have too whether he supplies it or not; he can 
not evade his responsibility nor neglect his oppor- 
tunity to introduce it. The field is too large, too prof- 
itable and the tempting harvest is too ripe to be long 
neglected by others. Farmers are being educated by 
schools and agricultural experiment stations, by farm 
papers and by mail-order concerns to appreciate the 
advantages of the silo and within the next few years 
thousands of silos will be sold. Who will sell them 
if the local lumberman does not? Why should he not 
sell them? 

While it is good business to supply the customer 
exactly what he wants in the way of a silo as well as 
in other merchandise, yet this does not mean that 
simply because a farmer has become convinced that a 
pit silo, a cement or a hollow block silo is the best 
the local lumberman is estopped from presenting the 
advantages of the wood silo. His position in this re- 
spect is not one of indifference. He certainly is 
bound to have opinions and convictions in the matter 
and if he is at all well informed he knows that wood 
is far and away the best material for silo construction; 
that being true, his community, his farmer friends 
and neighbors are entitled to have it, and lumber it- 
self has some rights in the matter that he as a lum- 
berman is bound to respect. It will not do for him 
merely to say that he doesn’t know or that he doesn’t 
care what material is used; he ought to know and he 
surely ought to care if he knows. In fact it is his 
special knowledge of building materials that entitles 
him to be termed a merchant, that makes him a factor 
in his community’s business world and that gives him 
claims upon the patronage of the people of his com- 
munity. 

There is one other important feature of wood silo 
construction that is not to be overlooked; that is that 
a wood silo is easily and quickly erected by the 
farmer himself and he takes no risks in doing the job. 
Not only is a wood silo the best silo, the cheapest silo 
and the most easily erected, but it is the best look- 
ing silo and it has an appearance more in harmony 
with its surroundings, with other farm structures. It 
is susceptible to the same treatment as the barn, the 
corn crib and the granary; it can be painted and 
trimmed in the same colors and so finished as to 
appear to be a part of the farm equipment and not 
an anomaly or afterthought as some other forms of 
silo are. 

From the retail lumberman’s viewpoint the ease 
with which a wood silo can be constructed is a great 
advantage, because he can talk silos and advocate 
their erection right up to within a few days of the 
time that silage crops should be cut and ensiled. 
There is no building of forms, no waiting for walls 
to dry, no weeks of work in getting ready, no pre- 
liminaries at all. The farmer can haul his material 
out to his farm and within a day or so can have it 
ready to put in the silage. The selling season is 
longer for the wood silo and the colder weather of the 
fall will not in any way interfere with silo selling 
and constructing. 

It is practicable and even advisable to push the 
sale of silos after corn has been cut and put into 
shocks, for its feeding value is increased by putting 
it into silos. The Missouri experiment station inves- 
tigated this subject and arrived at the following con- 
clusions, among others: Shock corn when used as 
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ilage is a satisfactory feed, animals find it more pal- 
table and appear to do better on it than when fed 
hoek corn. Refilling a silo in the middle of winter 
vith corn fodder prevents loss in feeding value which 
ceurs, especially toward spring, when fodder is left 
| the shock. Jt is more convenient to feed from the 
lo than from the shock. Of course in all cases when 
iock corn is put into silos water is added according 
, the condition of the corn, more if it is considerably 
ied than if quite green. 
To the retailer pushing the sale of silos this means 
‘nat he may sell them in the late fall or even in the 
inter. In fact, the writer on visiting a retailer 
Kansas last winter when the snow was deep on the 
-round was told that the dealer had just taken an 
crder for several silos and that the farmers wanted 


them just as soon as they could get them as they 
intended to put their shock corn into them. The 
silo is, therefore, from the farmer’s viewpoint, good 
for winter feeding and for summer feeding; and 
from the retail lumberman’s viewpoint for sum- 
mer selling and winter  selling—salable all the 
year round. The silo selling season, like the silo using 
season, is coming to be twelve months long, and every 
retail lumberman should be ‘‘primed’’ with silo sell- 
ing talk in winter as well as in summer. In fact cold 
weather is just what makes the silo’s advantages ap- 
preciated by the farmer who has been accustomed to 
feeding dry fodder out of the shock or stack when 
the mercury is dangerously near the bottom of the 
thermometer and the snow and ice unnecessarily thick 
on the fodder. 





HOW STRENGTHS OF WOODS ARE TESTED. 





Forest Service Laboratory Working to Ascertain Species Best Adapted to Various 
Uses—Results of Actual Experiments. 





Quietly serving the public without ostentation, seeking 
no publicity and making no display during more than 
a decade, the men stationed at the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the United States Forest Service, that is 
operated in connection with the University of Washing- 
ton, at Seattle, have been carrying on hundreds of tests 
that are-of interest not only to lumbermen but also to 
builders, and hence to the public that inhabits the com- 
pleted buildings. This laboratory, employing from three 
to five men, is the only one of its kind west of the 
Mississippi River. 

It is located in the Engineering Building on the beau- 
tiful university campus, to which the forestry building, 
a veritable temple of the woods, gives the final artistic 
touch and opens the mind to the architectural possibili- 
ties of wood. Glass partitions separate the several rooms 
of the plant, so that a $16,000 equipment is spread be- 
fore the eyes of the visitor. In contrast with sensational 
press notices and colored supplements, the work has 
heen done so quietly that the visitor is surprised to 
find that the work itself is aot at ail quiet. 

Two cireular saws hum as they cut 2x 2x 40-foot 
material into 2x2x8 dimensions; a band saw whirrs 
as it teduces 8 inches x 16 inches x 16 foot bridge 
stringers into smaller lengths or gives a telephone pole 
the needed trimming; three planers scream as they vie 
with each other in surfacing or smoothing the rough 
places on the various timbers. One or two of the Olsen 
or Riehle testing machines, with capacities varying from 
30,000 to 200,000 pounds, may be doing their best to 
crush a harmless-looking piece of timber to find out how 
much of this sort of treatment it will stand; and one 
or both of the impact machines may be thumping equally 
innocent sticks of wood to see how many blows they will 
take before they succumb. Four men move about among 
the machines but so completely does the noise of the 
machines drown all else that the men appear to be mere 
shadows, without voice or sound. 


How the Wood Is Tested. 


The visitor begins to wonder what it is all about and 
a string of questions runs through his mind. Mr. Zim- 
merman, the engineer in charge, gladly answers all 
questions and in order that the work may be better un- 
derstood makes a few specific tests. ‘The Riehle and 
Olsen testing machines command attention and the engi- 
ueer shows the visitor the use for which they are built. 
An end compression test comes first, and the engineer 
places a piece ot wood 2 x 2 x 8 inches vertically in a 
machine so that the pressure will be exerted on the top 
end. The power is started at a pressure of 10,000 
pounds—the machines are all electric driven—and the 
pressure is increased with every revolution of the wheel. 
Up, up moves the indicator on the scale—15,000, 18,000, 
20,000 pounds, but as the little arrow points to 21,000 
ounds there is a cracking sound, and the machine is 
topped. The engineer announces the little stick has 
tood all that it can. On being removed, the end of the 
ck to which the pressure was applied shows a fringe 
ere the fibers have been forced out of place, and on 
» side appears a diagonal break. With this test as a 
sis the engineer can tell how much pressure a big 
rtieal timber 12 x 12 inches would endure, and can 
iswer the questions of contractors and architects who 
® such timbers in so many bridges and buildings. 
The same machine is also built to make the bending 
‘ud breaking tests, and to show how they are made the 
igineer places a stick, 2x 2x 30 inches, horizontally in 
‘ie machine so that the pressure will be exerted upon the 
ter of one side of it. The machine is started at a 
ressure of only 1,000 pounds, and with a report like 
pistol the stick breaks at 2,250 pounds. This same 
est shows how elastic the stick is, indicating not only 
ow far it will bend without breaking but also how far 
' will bend and recover from the deflection. With these 
gures as a basis, the weight that a big beam 12 x 12 
uches or a joist 2 x 12 inches can hold up-can be figured 
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“nd the builder who wishes to use this class of timber 


materially aided. 
The tall impact machines next attract attention. One 
‘t these has a 1500-pound hammer and the other a 60- 


ound hammer. To show how they operate the engineer. 


urns to the smaller machine and fastens a 2 x 2 x 30 
uch stick horizontally in the lower part of the machine. 
‘he hammer is first raised to the 5-inch mark and 
‘lowed to drop upon the stick; next it is raised to 8- 
neh, then 12-inch, and so on until the stick breaks with 
‘ crash at the 22-inch drop of the 60-pound hammer. 
“he hammer does not fall with a dull thud, but with a 


vibration that makes the little stick shudder. Thus it 
is that a railroad train going at full speed strikes a 
bridge, and the impact tests show how much of this 
thumping and pounding bridge stringers will endure 
without danger of breaking or bending. 

During the life of the laboratory nearly 20,000 tests 
have been made, representing all grades of bridge 
stringers, car sills, floor joists, telephone poles, mine 
props, caps, sills ete. The purposes of these tests were 
to determine the effect of knots, shakes, checks, irregular 
grain and other defects upon the strength of these vari- 
ous classes of structural timbers and to determine 
the relation between the strength and the physical prop- 
erties of the wood. Tests have been made upon the 
woods not only in the green state but also air dried, 
kiln dried and creosoted. 


Value of Western Hemlock Demonstrated. 


Among the species tested are lodgepole pine, redwood 
and eucalyptus from California, western red cedar from 
Washington and Oregon, Idaho white pine and Michi- 
gan cedar, aspen, hickory, tanbark oak, white oak, in- 
cense cedar, white fir, western larch, Douglas fir and 
western hemlock. The last named species, western 
hemlock, was one of the first to be tested at the labor- 
atory. The boosters for this wood were beginning to 
advance their ideas at this time but most of the lumber 
buyers ‘‘from Missouri’’ confusing it with eastern 
hemlock, a. much inferior tree. The best way to con- 
vince them of the worth of the western tree was to put 
its wood to the test, hence approximately 4,700 tests 
have been made on western hemlock. The eastern lum- 
bermen and wood users were equally skeptical in regard 
to Douglas fir. In fact, so little was known of the 
mechanical properties of Douglas fir that when timber 
was needed for the post office building in Portland, Ore., 
this wood was not at all considered, but Georgia pine 
was brought across the continent at great expense. To 
correct this ignorance about Douglas fir nearly 7,000 
tests have been made on this species to prove its worth. 
Over 2,800 tests have been made on western larch and 
approximately 900 upon western yellow pine. Among 
the experiments now under way are those upon Alaska 
spruce to determine its fitness for ties and bridge tim- 
bers for the proposed Alaska railroad. 

One important benefit derived from tests conducted in 
this laboratory has been the reduction of the safety 
factor in the construction of large buildings. Prior to 
the tests an architect planned to make his building ten 
times as strong as it needed to be. But as a result of 
tests that have revealed the true strength of the timbers 
this ratio has been reduced to 6 to 1, or even lower 
where selected timbers have been specified. 


Record and Information System Complete. 


Strength tests are, however, not the only tests con- 
ducted at the laboratory. Two sheds, built in the rear, 
cover wood preservation and distillation plants. At one 
end are the open tank and the oil cylinder where all forms 
of construction material, such as sections of piling, 
bridge stringers, cross ties, fence posts and paving blocks 
are treated with coal tar creosote in order to learn the 
effect of this treatment upon the strength and durability 
of the wood. In the other shed aro a big retort and ac- 
companying apparatus used for the distillation work. 
Piles of wood waste and stumps are seen near by, ready 
to be dumped into the little cars that carry this mate- 
rial into the retort. In fact, car and all go into the 
retort. The car is made like a sieve so that the heat 
used in the process may enter and the vaporized distil- 
lates may pass out, leaving the pure charcoal in the 
car at the finish. These distillates are later refined into 
wood turpentine, wood tar and wood alcohol. Another 
distillation product of the wood is gas. 

A very complete record is kept of all the work done 
at the laboratory, especially on specific tests of timbers. 
Besides numerous charts and diagrams a photograph is 
taken of each of the four sides of the tested stick. This 
shows up not only all the defects in the timber such as 
knots, checks ete., but also shows the nature of the 
failure as brought out in the test. These records are 
kept in such a way that they may be readily referred 
to = information in regard to specifie tests is 
needed. 





TWo-CENT letter postage is now in force between the 


United States and the Island of Curacao, Dutch West 
Indies, 











Residence of D. S. Pate, Highland Park, Chicago, in which Birch 
(Geo, W. Maher, Architect.) 


Birch 


renders its maximum service 
when applied to an interior 


finish was extensively used. 





We don’t claim it a cureall for 
indiscriminate use, but we do say 
it’s the peer of interior finishes. In this 
we have the endorsements of build- 
ers all over the country. 
penters too favor it because of its 
freedom from checks and liability 
While it’s a dense, hard 
wood, it’s not hard to work and once 
nailed in place it’s there to stay. 
You’ve doubtless already noticed 
among your customers a 


to split. 


Growing Tendency 
For Better Finish 


This no doubt is the direct result of the 
advertising that has been given Birch in mag- 
azines of general circulation. We know it’s 
attracting attention and dealers who have 
stocked it tell us it’s selling readily. 
thing is in it’s favor—beauty, price and dura- 
bility and that’s what governs sales these 
days. Now, of course, we realize you can 
talk your customers out of buying Birch, 
but why do so when it would be just as easy 
Think this over carefully 
and you'll see lots of reasons why you ought 


to supply them? 


to be handling Birch. 


Tell any of the firms shown below you'd like to 
see the Birch Book ‘‘A”™ and we'll send you one. 
We're learning more about Birch every day 
and we're passing tt along to our customers to 
help them sell more Birch and make more 
You should get in on this quick — so 


money. 
write today. 


SAWYER GOODMAN Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 

_ Goodman, Wis. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 

WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 











And car- 


Every- 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Do You Get Carter's List? 


“*A Price List that Means the Market” 


The ‘‘Silent Salesman’’ offering you 
Quality and Prompt Shipments. 


Arkansas Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Write Us Today. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Buying Short 
-——On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway,. 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 














EXPORT AND FOREIGN 























All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg. COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


/\N all of the extensive 

\ \ literature of the wood 

preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 

broad aspect. It seems to fit 

exactly the needs of the engi- 

neer, forester, lumberman and 

student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman Sa 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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STEAMER SPACE SCARCE. 


Lumbermen Fear Further Advance of Ocean Freight 
Rates Will Curtail Shipments Until Fall. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug, 2.--Export lumber shipments 
aggregated about 3,163,000 feet for the week ended last 
Saturday, an additional 300,000 feet going coastwise to 
New York. Nearly 2,000,000 feet went to United King- 
dom ports, the sailing ship Solgran cleared Thursday with 
900,000 feet for London and the steamship Nicosian 
cleared last Saturday for Liverpool, taking out 967,000 
feet. The Manaman, for Havre, took out 200,000 feet of 
pine and the Amor, for Buenos Aires, carried 316,000 feet 
of oak. Shipments to Panama ranged a little below 
425,000 feet. The remainder of the movement was com- 
posed of parcel shipments to Mexican, Central American 
and Cuban ports and to Rotterdam and Genoa. The 
Italian shipment, while comprising only 34,000 feet of 
sawn pine timber, was noteworthy for the reason that 
shipments to Italy from this port have been few and far 
between for some time. Principal items of the general 
lumber movement were: Yellow pine, 995,000 feet; oak, 
841,000; gum, 488,000; ash, 256,000; cypress, 234,000 ; 
cottonwood, 75,000, with considerable amounts unclassified 
by species on the manifests. In addition to the lumber 
6,955 crossties, 6,390 bundles box material, 193,873 staves, 
38,000 bundles box shooks, 525 ash and 24 gum logs were 
cleared export. 

With foreign demand virtually unchanged the ocean 
rate situation threatens serious diminution of shipments 
to Europe, according to several expert observers. As be- 
fore noted in these dispatches the pick-up in export 
volumes during June and July was in great part due to 
easier transport rates. Some advances already have been 
made. By one account the quotation on pine to British 
ports is $6 to $8 higher today than the low quotation of 
the last two months. Another exporter secured steamer 
room on a vessel now loading at the old rate, but has 
been notified that shipments by the next vessel of the 
same line will take an advanced rate. The gloomiest pre- 
diction heard today was that rates would be progressively 
advanced, as the grain and cotton movement developed to 
prohibitive levels, cutting off lumber exports as effectively 
as they were cut off for a while last fall. This view is 
discounted in some quarters, but the general opinion is 
that the movement for months ahead will be regulated in 
volume rather by transport rates obtainable than by de- 
mand. The situation would seem to be better than it was 
last August for two reasons: Markets are now organized 
on the war basis, so that last year’s confusion will be 
avoided. Also, some ships, both steam and sail, have been 
placed under charter and probably will continue to handle 
lumber unless put out of business by storm or submarine. 
Finally, the opinion prevails in some quarters that certain 
stocks imperatively needed abroad will move regardless 
of rates. 

The French steamship Mont Pelvoux entered the port 
yesterday inaugurating the new s<ervice to Marseilles, 
which according to previous announcements will be regu- 
lar, and permanent. Norton, Lilly & Co., steamship 
agents, will represent the new line here. 

Gulfport chronicled the arrival last week of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Sikelstadt, registering 3,468 net tons and 
said to be the largest vessel that ever entered that port. 
On the day following the steamer’s arrival Traffic Man- 
ager George Land, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
arrived in Gulfport to superintend its loading. It will 
take out for London delivery approximately 2,500,000 feet 
of gum Jumber shipped by the Lamb-Fish company. 





BIG TRADE FOR AMERICA EXPECTED. 


OAKDALE, La., Aug. 2.—The uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of the European war makes it difficult to predict 
the magnitude of export trade after the war is over. 
Undoubtedly as soon as peace comes the European market 
will require large quantities of American wood. 

In Germany stocks of lumber and timber imported 
from foreign countries are very small, especially Ameri- 
can whitewood (poplar) and walnut. What is on hand 
has been stored up mostly for military purposes. The 
building trade using high class American wood has prac- 
tically come to a standstill and for other purposes con- 
tractors are using the native wood and also lumber im- 
ported from Sweden, which is now the chief source of 
supply for the European lumber trade. 

On account of the very high prices the German import 
houses do not care to carry a big stock at these ‘‘war 
prices’’ and accordingly are very cautious in buying. 
The exorbitant freight rates and the low level at which 
money is exchanged between Germany and Sweden at 
this time make the prices for Swedish lumber very high. 
Up to July 1 Sweden had sold about only 50: percent of 
its output for the year and England bought a large 
percent of this. But everybody wants to buy if prompt 
delivery can be guaranteed. 

Prices for 32x9-inch Swedish fir are said to be £12 to 
£12/10 a standard. Those for red fir are about the 
same, although the Swedish sawmills usually get a higher 
price for this kind of lumber. But the declaring of 
nearly every kind of wood as contraband makes the 
freight rates very high; for example, rates from harhors 
in the southern part of Sweden to London are now 80s a 
standard, being 15s at the ‘‘opening of the water.’’ 
Even at the high rate it is difficult to get steamer room, 
therefore Swedish exporters are anxious to move thei 
stock. To ship wood from Finland and Russia is impos- 
sible, owing to the interior conditions in Russia: and the 





jack of labor. In the important lumber district of 
Kottka (Finiand) the big sawmills have been shut down 
since April. 

As stocks in Germany are very small, immense pur 
chases of every kind of lumber will be made as soon as 
conditions allow it. In the next few years Germany can 
not count on importing from Russia and Austria, espe- 
cially Galicia, because there they need everything for the 
rebuilding of their own homes and towns, and all the 
timber possible will be cut without destroying the re 
sources. Then will come the best opportunities for the 
American trade to increase its export business to Europe, 
and it will be necessary to prepare as early as possible 
in order to get a big part of the trade. 
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TEXAS EXPORT TRADE ACTIVE. 


Inquiries from Mexican Railroad Indicate Officials Hope 
Settlement Will Soon Be Effected. 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 2.—The export situation in the 
Southwest continues to show improvement and while 
still a long way from normal gives promise of good 
results the coming fall and winter. 

Inquiries are already out from the offices of a prom- 
inent railway line for 1,600,000 ties destined for Mex- 
ico as soon as the skies begin to clear in that Republic. 
There is a feeling among local lumbermen that the pros- 
pects for an early settlement of the Mexican trouble 
are good, or the railroad would not be making prepara- 
tions for rebuilding its lines. There has been so much 
speculation about the Mexican question, however, that 
probably no active steps to send representatives into the 
republic will be taken until it is definitely known that 
the various warring factions are about to reach a settle- 
ment. 

A good many big ties—7xl0—have lately been 
shipped to Europe for use on English and French rail- 
ways. The orders for these have been scattered among 
Texas and Louisiana mills. Some of the products have 
been shipped via the Galveston gateway, but the ma- 
jority has gone by way of New Orleans. 

Lumber approximating 1,500,000 feet has just been 
purchased by the City of Houston for use on the 
wharves and warehouse to be erected on the Houston 
Ship Channel. It is all heart material, and the orders 
were pretty generally scattered among the various mills. 
The Texas Portland Cement Company, which contem- 
plates extensive operations on the ship channel, is about 
to place a large order for lumber, and other big in- 
dustrial plants will soon follow example. 

Exports from the port of Galveston and subports of 
Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar, during the 
last fiscal year, ended June 30, 1915, were worth $229,- 
211,452, of which lumber, cotton and wheat formed the 
principal items. Imports for the year were valued at 
$10,293,903. The number of vessels entered from for- 
eign ports were 759, and the number of vessels cleared 
for foreign ports, 940; the number of vessels entered 
from domestie ports was 515, and the number of vessels 
cleared for domestic ports, 358. 

Export and coastwise lumber shipments from the 
port for the week ending Saturday, July 31, as shown 
by the manifesto filed with the customs officials were 
as follows: 

For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Telesfora—47,51:; 
pieces staves, value $4,751: 18,448 pieces oak lumber, value 
$7,734; 22,554 pieces gum lumber, value $15,759. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Sol—3,450 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

* For Tuxpam: Via Ss. Somerset—42,.844 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 358,688 superficial feet, value $16,717; 1,750 bundles 
cypress shingles, 350,000 pieces, value $1,050. 

For Havre: Per Ss. Georgie—In transit from New Or- 
leans, 1,670 rough ash oars, value $417; pine lumber, value 
$800 ; 137,162 staves, value $10,972. 

For New York: Per Ss. Nueces-—12,750 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Alba-—4,400 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 





The Canadian Government-owned steamer Sheba is 
loading 1,250,000 feet of pine lumber at the Port Arthur 
docks destined for Port Nelson on Hudson Bay. It is 
a government order, intended for dock work. 





SEATTLE EXPORT NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—The Seattle office of the 
Canadian Trading Company has received advices from 
W. D. Rockrill, president of the concern, that he has ar- 
rived in London after an extended tour of the Orient. 
At the principal ports in China and India he appointed 
representatives of the company, so that it is expected 
trade can be carried on extensively soon. This concern 
plans to conduct an export trade, a considerable part of 
which will be in lumber. ©. M. Pettibone, vice president 
of the company, has charge of the lumber department. 
The company has rechartered the schooner Albert Meyer, 
which took a cargo of lumber to Australia, and on its 
return to the north Pacifie will be reloaded for Australia. 
The schooner Port Blakeley also has been chartered by 
this company and will take 900,000 feet of lumber from 
the Stimson mill at Ballard to Sydney. 

The British liner Jason has arrived on Puget Sound and 
will take 4,200,000 feet of lumber to England. The 
steam schooner Eureka, after lying idle a month, has left 
Puget Sound for Wauna, Ore., to take 1,700,000 feet of 
lumber to New York. The steamship George Hawley is 
due on Puget Sound to load 2,250,000 feet of lumber for 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills for New York and 
Boston. The steamship Edison Light is enroute to Puget 
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Sound and will load 2,250,000 feet of lumber at the Bloe- 
del Donovan mills for New York. The steamship /sabella 
is enroute to the Sound and will take lumber to the west 
coast of South America. The barge Big Bonanza has 
been chartered to duplicate the lumber eargo that burned 
with the steamship Bertha, when enroute to Alaska. The 
order ealls for 700,000 feet. The barkentine E. R. Ster- 
ling has been chartered for 90s to take lumber to Aus- 
tralia. The steamship Mariposa took 50,000 feet of lum- 
ber to Valdez where about 500,000 feet is needed to re- 
luild the town as the result of a recent fire. The W. R. 
Grace & Co. liner is on the Sound loading about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for New York. The Chilean bark Ivanhoe 
has been chartered by Comyn, Mackall & Co. at 90s to 
tuke lumber from Puget Sound to Australia early next 
vear. < 


RAR AS OO 


CANADIAN EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Aug. 3—The exports of lumber 
and pulp from St. John to the United States in the 
three months ended June 30 were as follows: 









MpaNaay GR AMMAI RODEN 2 cca cs-ohs @ alte Where 4 ee tenc one ig ain ss nee oT $112,159.65 
Wood pulp 112,184.51 
MOREA lor os stetacnin see eee = 100,930.72 
Shingles ... 11,776.65 
eer 8,150.95 


Pulp wood 18,938.16 





NEMA vec a cua se rete ate toe etd toe ecco sates ies $364,140.36 
These figures show a large reduction in comparison 
with those of the corresponding quarter last year. The 
business in July was also dull. Meanwhile large ship- 
ments continue to go torward from all provincial ports 
to the British market, despite a freight that is still 
about 140 shillings. There is still great difficulty, how- 
ever, on account of the scarcity of labor, in getting the 
wharves cleared at British ports. Large numbers of 
schooners are now engaged in this trade. There is con- 
stantly a considerable fleet of sailing vessels in St. John 
harbor loading for British ports. 

A St. John paper quotes a lumber operator as saying 
that as a result of conditions in England the cut of logs 
next winter is likely to be small, and that the Province 
may be compelled to levy a tax of some sort to make up 
the deficiency in revenue. 





JULY EXPORTS THROUGH NORFOLK AND NEW- 
PORT NEWS. 

NorFOLK, VaA., Aug. 3.—While the export shipments 
us a whole through this port during July as compared 
with the same month a year ago showed a decided in- 
crease in both tonnage and valuation, the exports of 
lumber and forest products during the month were very 
light and considerably less than during July, 1914. 
The following is an itemized statement of exports 
through the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
luring July, 1915: 

Port of Norfolk. 


Value. 
July 8—-126,241 pieces staves ....... (Cadiz, Spain) $14,825 
AMOO TECE OAK WARD 6 66s i ieieiscc a ic-00s0 5s kee se 255 

22— 10,000 feet basswood lumber .............. 

AE ere (London, England) 840 
120,000: fect poplar IWMHET.... 26s cece oes 6,500 
MIGO feel BEM MAMIE. 6 ook oie s6 es ee wee 720 
Bae TOC WUNY PAR OR 6 6c os ciaics ecto e ce tiwa ae 360 
270000 feet Oak TIADEr.... os. c cect ccews 23,280 
129,000 fect walnut Twmber. ... 6... ce ene 10,280 


Port of Newport News. 
July T7— 77,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow, Scotland) $ See 
2,160 


43,000 feet poplar lumber... . 02.260 ccc ceses 2, 
26— 54,000 feet poplar lumber ............ Baevarose 
aeevceiiee (London, England) 2,925 
79,000 feet walnut lumber.............-200- 6,560 
12,000 feet chestnut lumber.............0.. 650 
TORD00 feet OB TAME. 6... cc iiscccewc cess 16,480 
12,000 feet gum lumber..........sciecseees 3869 


Comparative statement of exports, July, 1914, and 
1915, showing total number of feet and total valua- 
tion of same: 

Port of Norfolk. 
No, Feet 


1914 1915 1914 191 

Cate TRA Rer: scm ices ice o's 2,049 283 $133,143 $23,535 
Poplar lumber ....... 728 120 37,261 6,500 
PODIBE 16008 2. 0ic0sees 104 ore oo earns 
Pine lWwmper ......... 825 ane p31 | re 
Walnut lumber ...... 93 123 6,408 10,280 
Walnut loge <.-....<s. 48 ayes eee amen 
Maple lumber ........ 15 Aor Pe | waisleas 
Mahogany lumber ........ one, Nhat, “So beders bere 
Mahogany logs ....... 20 Sit 72 eaves 
Chestnut lumber ..... 15 ot Mees | Soe atere 
Basswood lumber .... 19 10 1,008 840 
Creosoted lumber .... 24 wee 1,300 sean . 
Staves and heading... .... eae 575 14,825 
ASH -VUIRPSE. <0. 4 es ees oe % So 2S ee 720 
Gum lumber ... 0... 5. 6. Ae 80s) tents tts 360 

et 2.6.35. ae 557 $212,704 

Port of Newport News. 

Oak lumber ......... 350 275 | $ 28,354 
Poplar tamper ....... 33 97 1,814 
Walnut lumber ....... 8 79 664 
Chestnut lumber ......... Ne ry a 
Gute PEMDOP sie ss ces asus See FR Ge ee 

MIN te oais od oe 391 475 $ 30.8382 





OFFSHORE MARKET FIRM. 

San Franeisco, Cau., July 31.—The offshore freight 
market is very firm and there is no improvement in the 
supply of disengaged tonnage for future lumber ship- 
ments. Ships are being chartered for loading as far 
akead as Oetober, 1916, by lumber shippers who are will- 
ing to take a chance on the future rates. Quotations are 
about as follows: From Puget Sound or British Colum 
hia ports to Sydney 95s to 97s 6d, for early loading, for 
late loading—up to July, 1916—86s 3d; to Melbourne 
95s to 96s 34; to Adelaide, 95s to 96s 3d; to Callao and 
to direct nitrate port (nominal) about 82/6; to South 
Africa, about 120s to 130s; to United Kingdom, direct 
port, 140s to 150s. 

The following lumber charters were reported: Chilean 
hark Ivanhoe, from Puget Sound to Sydney or Newcastle, 
at 90s. Barkentine FZ. R. Sterling, from Puget Sound to 
Australia, 90s. 








A little improvement is in sight in the supply of ocean 
tonnage for exporters of lumber and other Pacific coast 
produets. The first around-the-world service of large 
motor ships is now under way, according to the local 
agent of the East Asiatic Company. The motor ship 
Bintang is due at San Francisco next week, from Genoa 
with a general eargo. It will carry a return cargo from 
here to Copenhagen. The Indien is now enroute to this 
port from Seandinavia. The Maggala will follow the 
Indien and other vessels of the fleet will make this port 
regularly. 





EVERETT (WASH.) SHIPS VIA CANAL. 


_ Everett, WasH., Aug. 2.—Among the shipments of 
importance during the week were the following: Crown 
Lumber Company, 400,000 feet on the steamer Santa 
Cecelia, for New York, via Panama Canal, and 700,000 
feet of flooring on the steamer Wilmington for Port 
Ancon; 1,000,060 feet of flooring on the steamer 
Hawatian from the Eclipse Lumber Company for New 
York, yia Panama Canal. Several cargoes were loaded 
for San Francisco and San Pedro. 





SIX MONTHS’ CARGO SHIPMENT RECORD 


Secretary of Pacific Inspection Bureau Compares Ex- 
ports of First Half of 1914 and 1915. 








SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—Secretary Fred W. Alex- 
ander, of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, this 
city, has issued a statement showing the cargo shipments 
of lumber from Pacific coast points for the first half 
of the present year that furnish an interesting study. 

The total shipments, foreign, amounted to only 164,- 
162,277 feet as compared with 285,664,265 feet during 
the first half of 1914, a decrease of 121,501,988 feet for 
the first half of this year. The California shipments this 
year for the first six months were 427,634,682 feet as 
compared with 570,755,781 feet during the first half of 
1914 a decrease of 143,121,099 feet this year. The do- 
mestic shipments which include those to the Atlantic 
coast pricipally increased this year, however, from 46.- 
532,269 feet for the first half of 1914 to 99,023,150 feet 
for the first half of this year, being more than double. 

The total cargo shipments for the first half of this year 
were 690,820,074 feet as compared with 902,952,315 
feet during the same period last year, or a decrease of 
212,132,241 feet as compared with 1914, a decrease of 
23% percent. Shipments for the first half of 1915 and 
1914 of lumber, lath and pickets (the latter two items 
figured in as lumber) from the different sections of the 
Pacific coast, in detail, were as follows: 


Reported Shipments First Half of 1915, 


Total Lumber, Lath, Pickets. 

: Foreign. California. Domestic. Total. 
British Columbia. 20,362,111 + 2 10,044,961 31,132,644 
Puget Sound 76,050,976 89,168,792 51,867,889 217,087,657 
Grays Harbor..... 25 ,442 94,388,248 11,909,322 131,801,012 
Willapa Harbor... 2 21,108,814 7,357,503 30,946,544 
Columbia River... 39,709,229 113,558,560 17,843,440 171,111,229 
Coos Bay and Ore- 

gon Codst;.....<. 56,292 108,684,696 ........ 108,740,988 


















Totals .........164,162,277 427,634,682 99,023,115 690,820,074 
Reported Shipments First Half of 1914. 


Total Lumber, Lath, Pickets. 
Foreign. California. Domestic. Total. 


British Columbia. 17,019,195 ......... 3,555,317 20,574,512 
Puget Sound..... 99,026,852 91,703,727 17,403,768 208,134,347 
Grays Harbor.... 45,206,433 157,009,504 4,297,168 206,513,105 


Willapa Harbor.. 9,139,445 60,342,269 921,134 70,402,848 
Columbia River...115,272,340 154,305,711 20,354,882 289,932,933 
Coos Bay and Ore- 








BOM “CURB ones. vine nek MOT SRG BTO  csciccccce 107,394,570 
Totals .........285,664,265 570,755,781 46,532,269 902,952,315 
Reported California Shipments First Half of 1915. 
Se, SN as on. 0i9's ale Deen's ak oka cw ne ewe eseeedl 218,494,084 
SAO RUU RMSE Cr STRONUNION 5. i: 5 6's. '<:0's scar ain e.warereceivianin be uereel’ 196,678,016 
CRITOTMIA WRCIRNUIMOG oaks ciccsivcccvnsceccceeces 12,462,582 
DS Resa nn dan ade a sew nae aulee eee Skene wie 427,634,682 


A comparison of the shipments of the two six months’ 
periods, with the destinations in detail, is as follows: 


Reported Shipments First Half of 1914 and 1915. 


5 F 1914. 1915. 

WONEOTMIR 6i ni icnccseecsccancscces Ota 427,634,682 
ES casita chs o5- Sadat dak oeKe 3,772,389 4,661,433 
Pos | re ace |. eee 
ee as .- 11,247,005 2,206,124 
Atlantic coast 5,082,043 53,387,458 
Eastern Canada 2,820 10,986, 280 






Hawaiian Islands 
Philippine Islands 









Australas. 06... . 94,878,706 
INOW ZORIANG foc cesses er .. 4,590,179 
West Coast, South America........ 49,113,821 
East Coast, South America y 3 

















MINS Sa rero ecole e¥avs a-o Cars ale cara oe: einik aka 
ARE eae ee tier te ene en ere 
MUN: At otic hela wae a lhe cis Sey ee 
Ooere Bee ISORGS: 2... ci cesses 2.876.92 
Ue me BME COntiMent ....s 6. cc ciiaeee 26,563,034 
3,759,059 6,066,026 
251,763 8,481,881 
a ore digtaret acs 23,873 
UG EPET ERT. SROSUINE ROSY 55 oe os se bape dle ee wie dinra a! (Weve aletelareie 690,402 





Totals 


690,820,074 
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GULFPORT (MISS.) EXPORTS TABULATED. 


GuLFpoRT, Mrss., Aug. 3.—The following tabulated 
statement shows the lumber exports out of Gulfport for 
July: 








Lumber Timber 

M board M board 
Country. Cargoes. feet. feet. 
Argeftina ....... , : a ee 3,227 ea 
TI as oS waters. 4. 5ce ay cow 30 4 2h 3,585 
Treland : 2 1.409 188 
as 441 865 
Panama 1 334° ees 

England 1 2,409 (oak) 
15 (cypress) 

| ee Aine eR ee aE = 9 7,880 4,633 


Total value all lumber, $165,113. 
Total value all timber, $130,095. 
































Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the * Szz//- 

<= well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 

It you're interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 


Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


_ CHICAGO 


Send us a 
trial order 


















mber Company, Inc. 


fllbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fia, 
Inverness, Fla. 



















jUMBER we mate 
“Better” Yare 











__A Trial Shipment of C 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


___ (SOUTHERN PINE) 





_ Will Lcssoutrate to You! ite 
_ The High Quality of Our Product. 














POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
~ Specializing in-- 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, : 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


oars 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

































C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 

















“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
@} «= our yard at St. Louis. 

















ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations, 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








WEDGE DOWEL DOORS WIN GOLD MEDAL. 


‘‘For quality of material and improved methods of 
construction’’ is the reason given for the award of the 
gold medal to the ‘‘Weed Wedge Dowel’’ doors at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition. Such is the 
opinion about the Weed Wedge Dowel doors of the 
jury of awards at the exposition. 

Perhaps some do not know just what a gold medal 
means, and for what it is awarded. Here is the state- 
ment of the true significance of the gold medal when 
awarded at the Panama exposition: ‘‘A gold medal 
winning product is one that in the opinion of the jury 
of awards is superior to all other exhibited products 
manufactured to serve the same purpose as the one 
winning the award.’’ The patent Weed Wedge Dowel is 
made by the Weed Lumber Company, of Weed, Cal., 
which has been in business there from the time when it 
was nothing but a wilderness at the foot of Shasta until 
now, when it is a bustling, commercial center. 





SIXTH ORDER IS FOR EIGHT KILNS. 


Already having received five larger orders for kiln 
equipment from the same firm, the Emerson Kiln Com- 
pany, of New York City, is well pleased with a recent 
contract for eight more kilns placed by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, of Camden, N. J. 

The morning of July 30 it also received a contract 
from the New York State Prison Commission for a new 
kiln plant to be erected at Auburn Prison, at Auburn, 
N. Y. Before placing the order, the company states, 
the prison commission had thoroughly investigated every 
known process and had decided that the Emerson was 
the most efficient and economical for its requirements. 


~~ 


LOGGING APPARATUS AS USED IN NAVY. 


It may seem a long stride from logging operations 
in a timber camp to coaling warships in mid ocean, and 
yet the two have one thing in common. Spencer Miller 
is chief engineer of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, and has done much to de- 
velop and improve the ‘‘Lidgerwood Cableway Skid- 
ders’’ and has also developed the ‘‘coaling-at-sea cable- 
way’’ which is kncwn as the Lidgerwood-Miller marine 
eableway. In reality the marine cableway is the same 
as an overhead skidder except that the necessity for 
providing means to prevent any variation in the strain 
upon the cables, due to the pitching of the two vessels, 
complicates the designing of the marine cableway. 

In an article printed in Engineering, of London, 
which was originally read before the American Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Spencer 
Miller deals at length with the subject, ‘‘Refueling 
Warships at Sea.’’ After pointing out the importance 
of coal supply in maintaining blockades during war- 
fare he gives an example of the efficiency obtained in 
1914 in coaling the United States steamship Wyoming 
with the United States collier Jason on one side and 
tre United States collier Nereus on the other, both 
equipped with the most recent types of coal discharging 
apparatus. A total of 2,060 tons of coal was loaded 
upon the Wyoming in nine and one-half hours, or an 
average of 217 tons an hour. Other tests made not 
only in the United States navy but in the navies of 
England and Russia show that it is possible for war- 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
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ships to coal while moving, even in very heavy seas, 
by using the marine cableway. The automatic tension 
engines supplanted the sea anchor, which was never 
practical, and coaling at sea is now a simple and 
practicable operation. The same apparatus may also 
be used with modifications for landing guns ashore. 





NEW SWAGE HANDLES DIFFERENT SAWS. 


The ‘‘Simplex ‘Special’ Swage’’ is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is designed and made 
for dressing the teeth of all makes of inserted tooth 
saws from No. 4 to 11 gage in thickness, requiring a 
swaged point varying from 5/32 to 7/16-inch spread 
at the extreme point, and having a tooth space of one 
and three-quarter inches or more. In addition it will, 
of course, work equally well upon solid circular mill, 
bolter or edger saws, and upon heavy band and gang 
saws coming within those specifications. 

The Peter Gerlach Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
makes this swage, states further that it is made from 
chrome-nickel steel; all wearing parts, even the screws 





SIMPLEX SPECIAL SWAGE. 


and their seats, are scientifically heat treated, hardened 
and tempered to insure greater strength and durability 
pound for pound, than in swages formerly built for 
these purposes. Although the swage is provided with 
all necessary means of adjustment the stroke of the 
swaging lever is limited, thus preventing unnecessary 
breaking and crushing of the working parts. The ma- 
chine is furnished with or without a bench attachment. 
The weight with the attachment is 35 pounds and with- 
out 10% pounds. All sawmill owners with a good 
credit rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s may secure the 
tool upon thirty days’ trial subject to their approval, 
by addressing the manufacturer. 





STUDENT WINS SAWING CONTEST. 


Charles A. Newton, a student at the University of 
Washington, not only won the cross-cut sawing contest 
held at Seattle in July, during the big Shriners’ con- 
vention, but also beat the world’s record and won a 
purse of $75 in gold. In 8 minutes 1036 seconds he 
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sawed through a 41-inch hard fir log, using a 714-foot 
‘‘Simonds Crescent Ground Cross-Cut Saw,’’ manu- 
factured by the Simonds Manufacturing Company, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., to which he attributes much of his 
success. Mr. Newton is captain of the rowing crew 
and one of the leading athletes at the University. 

C. H. Maynard won second place and a purse of 
$25 in gold, his time being 8 minutes 3436 seconds. 
Mr. Maynard is foreman in the logging camp of the 
High Rock Logging Company, Monroe, Wash., and 
is a good example of the active, well educated, ath- 
letie young men who may be found in the camps and 
lumber mills on the Pacific coast. Like Mr. Newton, 
he used a 714%4-foot Simonds Crescent Ground Cross- 
Cut saw and attributed much of his success to its 
easy running and fast cut. 

The judges and time keepers for the contest were 
four of the most prominent loggers on the Coast. The 
accompanying illustration shows the winners and the 
saws they used. 





MICHIGAN COMPANY TO MAKE PUMPS. 


According to news received from Marinette, ‘Wis., the 
Prescott Manufacturing Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
has announced that hereafter it will manufacture heavy 
pumps in addition to its output of sawmill machinery. 
For several months the engineers of the concern have 
been working on plans for the new pumps. One of the 
designs is for a pump that will lift water 2,000 feet at 
the rate of 500 gallons a minute. Fred M. Prescott, 
president of the company, has made a life study of 
pumps and their manufacture and was formerly engaged 
in the manufacture of steam pumps at West Allis, a 
suburb of Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 3.—Building operations dur- 
ing July showed only a slight falling off, according to 
figures prepared by the building inspector. During the 
month 324 permits were issued for structures to cost $916,- 
625 as compared with 372 permits and an investment of 
$943,724 during the corresponding month a year ago. The 
decline in the investment was practically all experienced 
during the last week of the month, when fifty-eight permits 
were issued for buildings to cost $102,328, as against seventy- 
eight permits and an investment of $148,917 a year ago. 

Wholesalers say buyers still place their orders carefully, 
but that the total volume of business received is fairly satis- 
factory. Greater improvement is expected a little later in 
the season, when fall building operations show more activity. 
There seems to be a fairly good demand from the factory 
trade, especially from the sash and: door and general interior 
finishing concerns. Holders of hardwood are inclined to 
maintain present prices, as stocks of northern hardwoods are 
light and higher values are expected early in the fall. There 
is some improvement in demand from retailers about the 
State, although wholesalers do not expect any great gain in 
business from this source until early in September. A fairly 
good trade in hemlock is reported, although business in this 
line might be much better. 

The first call of the season for woodsmen was received last 
week at the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin free employ- 
ment bureau, when an inquiry was received from Laona for 
men. Fifteen woodsmen were wanted at $14.50 a month, 
room and board included, and six sawyers at $20 a month, 
with board.and room. Increased activities in -ndustries 
throughout the State are shown by the records in the employ- 
ment bureau. 

Lumbermen in northern Wisconsin have received word that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed until 
November 22, 1915, the advance of 3314 percent in rates on 
lumber from Wisconsin points to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
which the Soo Line announced would be put into operation 
July 25. Lumbermen interested some time ago sent A. E. 
Solie, of Wausau, and S. E. Alvord, of Rhinelander, to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of protesting against the proposed 
advance in rates. 

















A BUSY WISCONSIN MILL POINT. 


GREEN. Bay, Wis., Aug. 2.—H. A. Dumdey, owner of 
retail Jumber yards along the line of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway between Green Bay and Mani- 
towoc, will start a new yard at Francis Creek, in Manitowoc 
County. He now operates yards at Denmark, Maribel and 
Bellevue. * 

J. T. Phillips, manager of the Diamond Lumber Company, 
this city, attended the midsummer convention of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Osh- 
kosh last week. He says a successful meeting was held. 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIs.} Aug. 3.—John Banderob, for fifty 
years a furniture manufacturer of this city and pioneer 
in that industry in the Fox River Valley, was reélected 
president of the Bandercb-Chase Company, the firm which he 
and C. C. Chase founded in 1885. Mr. Chase, secretary- 
treasurer, and Edgar P. Sawyer, vice president, were re- 
elected. 

The Brown-Mitcheson Company, of Marinette, has started 
to construct a sawmill on a site bounded by Lewis, Sherman, 
Minneapolis and State streets, the mill to be operated by 
electricity. Maple and hardwoods are to be manufactured. 

Indications are that little logging will be done in northern 
Wisconsin next winter. Yards of wholesalers are filled to 
capacity and few shipments are being made. Some hemlock 
is moving at,prices far from satisfactory and hardwood ap- 
pears to be a drug. 

The Shawano Hub factory, newly, incorporated, has com- 
pleted its factory on the east side of the city and employs 
thirty men. The plant will consume 6,090,000 feet of hard- 
wood a year. A new hoop factory ‘has been added. 


. iid 
A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 4—The Brown-Mitcheson 
Lumber Company, of Marinette, has begun the erec- 
tion of a saw mill which will be operated. by. electricity. 

About as much pulpwood will be delivered to the Fox River 
Valley paper mills this year as during 1914, according to a 
statement of George D. Nau, of Green Bay. The movement 
of pulpwood from Lake Superior districts to the Fox Valley 
continues, although the yards are well stocked and can not 
handle much more. 


_ 326,095. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 4.—That the building ac- 
tivity for Minneapolis is not abating is shown by the 
building permit record for July. There were 644 permits 
issued with an estimated cost of $1,451,445, compared with 
583 permits issued in July, 1914, with a total cost of $1,- 
The total valuation of permits for seven months 
of this year is $9,178,200, compared with $11,099,690 for 
the same months last year, which included two or three very 
large buildings. 

The Northland 
struct a new building and install a building material exhibit 
for the use of contractors and builders at its new yard here 
just purchased from the Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Company. 
This purchase makes eight retail yards owned by the com- 
pany in the twin cities. 

Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, who left some weeks ago with 
his family by automobile from Pasadena, Cal., for their home 
in Little Falls, Minn., is expected home in a few days. 
They have traversed Montana and are now crossing North 
Dakota by easy stages. By use of a trailer they have been 
able to carry a full camping outfit and have spent most of 
the nights as well as the days in the open. 

C. E. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Company, with I. 
Torgerson,. of their sales force, have left for a visit to the 
mills with which the company have sales connections, and 
will spend some time at the Learned Seattle and Spokane 
branch offices. 

C. M. Speers, with the D. H. McMullen Company, is back 
from a visit to the Mumby Lumber & Timber Company and 
other western mills that the company represents here. 

Claude Stewart, with the Langworthy Lumber Company 
here until the sale of twenty-one of its yards to the Piper- 
Howe Lumber Company, of Minot, N. D., has gone to Minot 
to join the staff of the latter concern. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, MINN., Aug. 4.—Lumber manufacturers and 
brokers report that there has been considerable in- 
quiry for lumber during the last week or two, but that 
no sales of notable size nave been reported. The situation 
is nevertheless much improved over that of last spring. 
There is every prospect that the lumber trade-is going to 
enjoy its share of the new prosperity that seems promising. 
H. E. Montgomery, of Buffalo, and Mr. Kraus, of Cleveland, 
were among the buyers in this market last week. 

July building permits issued in Duluth numbered 141, 
calling for the estimated expenditure of $201,422. The 
small builder looms prominent in building activities in 
Duluth this season. Statistics for the first seven months 
of the year show a total of 1,055 permits, and estimated 
cost of $1,571,950, as compared with 1,014 permits and 
$1,874,261 for the same period in 1914. There is much home 
building by people of moderate means. 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newontzans th. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.” 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Sacinaw, MicH., Aug. 3.—Lumber condi- 
tions in Bay City and Saginaw remain about the same, 
with few changes being noted. There is considerable 
activity in some lines and many concerns are very well satis- 
fied with business. 

John D. Mershon Lumber Company reports that many in- 
quiries are being received and that business is good. Mr. 
— is optimistic over the present and prospective condi- 

ons. 

James C. Kenny, of the Mershon company, has returned 
from a trip to California. While in the West he visited the 
Pacific Lumber Company mills at Scotia, Cal. This com- 
pany also has handsomely appointed offices in the Hobart 
building in San Francisco, the interior finish of which illus- 
trates new ideas in the use of redwood. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DeEtTroIT, MicH., Aug. 4.—Two weeks of increased 
building activity have brought about a greater demand 
for lumber in all construction grades. Sash, door and 
millwork men also report a better business. Demand for 
hardwood. flocring has experienced a noticeable increase. 
Prices, however, have not varied for the last several weeks. 

Building permits issued iast week call for an expenditure 
of $478,020, which combined with $908,825. in the preceding 
week makes a total of $1,386,845 for the last two weeks. 
This is an unusual amount and is due to several large 
projects. There is, however, included in the total much 
medium priced building of two-story and one-and-a-half- 
story wooden house construction. 

H. T. Loud, secretary-treasurer of the Loud Lumber Com- 
pany, of Charles, Mich., advises that his company has re- 
cently loaded and dispatched with lumber three vessels as 
follows: Steamer M. Sicken with a cargo of hardwood and 
hemlock for Bay City and Saginaw; schooner Stafford with 
a cargo of hardwood slabs for Milwaukee, and the schooner 
Belle Brown with a similar cargo for the same city. The 
Loud Lumber Company is now finishing its cut o 
logs for the season. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GrRaND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 4.—Although Grand 
Rapids as a city has not suffered to any great extent 
from the conditions brought about by the war the Ium- 
ber trade: Las become rather inactive and this has its effect 
on timber bonds. With bond interest and serial payments to 
make many of the concerns have forced their production 
upon the market and this has tended further to demoralize 
general conditions. Not many defaults have been made in 
the interest payments, at least not by concerns in which 
Grand Rapids :capitalists are congerned, but it is known that 
many of then’ are-having hard sledding owing to the diffi- 
culty in realizing on their assets without too great sacrifice. 
However, as soon as general conditions in the lumber trade 
return the timber bonds will “come back,” 
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TAKES TIMBER CUTTING CONTRACT. 


CHEBOYGAN, MicH., Aug. 2.—Richard Schruer, of this 
city, one of the largest timber jobbers in northern Mich- 
igan, has taken a contract from the Bachelder Timber 
Company to cut approximately 60,000,000 feet of timber 
from its lands in Dover and Chester townships, Cheyboygan 
County. The contract will aggregate $350,000 in money 
and will take ten years to complete at»the yearly rate of 
cutting required. The Bachelder company has a mammoth 
holding near here. Most of its timber is shipped to mills 
in the Saginaw Valley district. 
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Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
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buildings used in con- 
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ico for $1.50 a copy. 
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LAND TITLE BUILDING 
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SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 
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Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., _ Philadelphia 
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White Pine Peng nee Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 





Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manafact and Wholesalers — 
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Another Bulletin 


of those illustrated, 
attention—getting 
single column 


Lumber Ads 


just offthe press. If 
you don’t get Bulle- 
tin regularly, ask to 
be put on the list. 








Its Disadvantages 
but they don’t begin ro equal 
the faults found in poor siding, 
and even tho builders who use 
ous siding do occasionally find 
sign painters attracted to it 
because it takes paint readily 
and bolds it. there's some 
satisfaction tn knowing paint . 

once applied will stay a long b 

time If you're willing to take merican um erman 
a chance on such siding we've 

got it 431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 

















PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Yard Stocks Reported Light—List Prices Advanced— 
Big Car Orders Piacea—ronnage Outlook Improved 
—wsecure Fine Schooners. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 31.—Manufacturers and many 
Wuolesaiers report a strong demand tor yard stock from 
the middle West, particularly Montana, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, due to cue large crops that are belmg barvested. 
While many orders are tor rusa shipment, indicating tuat 
dealers do not carry large stocks, at the same time the 
volume of demand 1s increasing. Stocks at tne mills gener- 
ally throughout western Wasuington and Oregon are ignt 
and as a result the manufacturers are generally advancing 
tueir lists 50 cents on dimension and $1.50 on drop siding 
and slasu grain flooring and $1 on y. g. flooring and otuer 
clear items. 

Wholesalers complain of slow shipments and the inability 
to get manulacturers to fill orders promptly, but this to some 
exXteut ls due to lignt stocks at the milis. Some waolesaiers 
mnmaintain tuat 1f manulacturers were more prompt to cater 
to the wants of their customers and fill orders witoin a 
few days alter they are received the competition of some ol 
tue Otuer lumber sections would not be telt so keenly as is 
now Is. 

Orders for $,000,000 feet of fir lumber that will be used 
in building about 1,500 cars recently ordered by tue Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad have been placed in the Pacitic 
Northwest. 

hk... 1. Garland, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mulls, speaking of tae lumber situation said: “1 
think the market is inclined to snow some siligat improve 
meni, especially in the rail trade. It seems to me drop sid 
ing and peruaps dimension are somewhat stiffer. Siding 1s 
harder to get than tor some time and there seems to be an 
increased Gemand for it. Cedar siding of the best grades 
continues firm as it has for several weeks. But tuis is lie 
only article in the cedar line that is firm. Shingles are 
weak and it is difficult to say wnat the market is on them. 
I tuink tuere is a tendency toward a better condition in ti 
tonnage situation and if this continues tue prospect for cargo 
business should improve.” 

BE. H. Scuater, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company, returned this week after a three weeks 
trip through the middle West. While away he visited St. 
Louis, Chicago and Minneapolis. He declared all the reporcs 
he received trom representatives in that teritory were to the 
effect that tne crops, wnile good, would be late in maturing. 
As a result he deciared lumber buying as a rule would ie 
late in materializing He does not look for any great boom 
in the lumber trade from that territory, but said that a fairly 
steady demand is indicated. Prices continue low and it 1. 
unlikely that they will be advanced any considerable amouni 
this year, even if the war is ended this fall. 

The deal previously mentioned in this correspondence, 
whereby the Port Blakeley Transportation Company was to 
acquire the fleet of five lumber-earrying schooners of the 
bankrupt Globe Navigation Company, was completed this 
week, Lhe total lumber-varrying capacity of tne fleet is 
9,206,000 feet. The vessels will be rechartered for tiie 
Pacific coast lumber trade. 

Harry Miller, who is interested in a lumber mill at An 
chorage, Alaska, was in Seattle this week and reported work 
on the Government railroad progressing rapidly. His plant 
cuts spruce and birch, but he declares the competition of 
Douglas fir from Washington is felt keenly. 

P. Wyckoff, who has charge of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has just 
returned from a trip through the Grays Harbor country and 
reports considerable interest among the millmen there in the 
work of the shingle organization. Although the mills there 
already have an organization for the promotion of shingles 
Mr. Wyckoff believs most, if not all, of them will join the 
West Coast association's shingle branch. 

I. D. Beal, manager of the St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany, St. Helens, Ore., with offices in the Yeon Building, 
Portland, spent several days in Seattle this week conferring 
with lumber and creosoting concerns here. The St. Helens 
Creosoting Company has one of the iargest creosoting plants 
on the Pacific coast and specializes in treating timbers, ties 
and piling, and the company this year has made large ship- 
iments of creosoted ties and timbers to India for use on tne 
(rovernment railroad. 

J. W. Fordney, of Saginaw, Mich., representative in Con- 
gress from Michigan for many years and extensively inter- 
ested in logging and timber in the Grays Harbor region in 
Washington, was in Seattle this week. He is out on one of 
his periodical business trips and is accompanied by J. C. 
Hicks, of St. Johns, Mich., who is interested with him in the 
Coats-Fordney Logging Company, of Aberdeen, Wash. 

W. Maguire, president of the Three Lakes Lumbcr 
Company, Three Lakes, Wash., accompanied by J. M. Har- 
nett, secretary-treasurer of the company, was a Seattle vis 
itor this week. Mr. Maguire has been spending severa! 
months at his home at Rockford, Ill., and has just returned 
to his manufacturing operation at Three Lakes. He says 
crop prospects are excellent all over the middle West and he 
looks for a good fall demand for yard stock. 

Frank Ptak, a retail lumber dealer of Tyndall, S. D., was 
in Seattle this week, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
on his way to the California cxpositions. 


_—_ 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 31.—The local situation in 
the foreign cargo trade cleared somewhat this week with 
the arrival of the British steamship Jason to load 
4,200,000 feet of lumber at the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill for the United Kingdom. ‘The shipment will 
consist chiefly of timbers and planking. This vessel will 
complete its cargo in British Columbia. 

With a slight improvement in the shingle market it looks 
as though all, or nearly all, of the shingle mills that were 
running before July 4 will continue operating all summer. 
A surprising feature of the shingle industry in Whatcom 
County is the number of mills that are able to obtain bolts 
from territory that was thought to have been denuded of 
commercial cedar timber. A tour of the county made by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent shows that a vast 
quantity of cedar is yet obtainable from old burns. This 
is one of the timber resources of several small mills and is 
likely to be for some time. 4 : 

Announcement was made by Capt. E. J. Fader, millionaire 
contractor and promoter of New Westminster and Seattle, that 
he had closed a contract with the Bellingham, Mount Baker 
& Spokane Railway to build that line from this city to the 
metropolis of the Inland Empire. This road will be one 
section of a transcontinental system to be laid from Port 
Nelson, Hudson Bay, to Bellingham, and of which more than 
200 miles have been completed at the eastern end. In west- 
ern Washington it will pass through billions of feet of 
virgin forest, coal fields recently discovered and the gold 
and silver mining district of Mount Baker.. In eastern 
Washington it will run through the rich Methow and Co- 
lumbia Rivers valleys. In Canada it will receive millions 
of bushels of wheat every year. The plans of the company 
include the construction of wheat elevators in Bellingham. 
The permanent survey will begin in this city August 1 and 
actual construction is to start within sixty or ninety days 
at the Bellingham end. 





A large body of anthracite which he declares to be equal 
to any other coal of that class in the United States has 
been proved to exist near Glacier, in the Mount Baker dis 
trict, by Alexander Polson, the Hoquiam logger and mill 
man. As president of the Washington Anthracite Coal 
Company, Mr. Polson says the existence of coal on the 
scale he has proved will mean much to Bellingham and the 
entire coast, since it will not only attract large industries 
but will be relatively close to the large cities of the Pacific 
seaboard, 

Bellingham’s chances of joining the “noiseless pavement” 
cities seem remoter than ever since the apparent outbreak 
of a price-cutting war here between aspnalt paving com 
panies on the one hand and between gravel and sand con- 
cerns on the other. ‘These rivalries are responsible for the 
fact that Bellingham has just received two bids for asphalt 
paving that will cost about half as much as block pave- 
ment, 

brank L. Houseley, of this city, bas been appointed by 
the State board of land commissioners to supervise, in be- 
half of the State, the joint State and Federal timber cruise 
to be undertaken in Washington. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Federal Trade Commission to Be Enlightened Practi- 
caltly—Door Market Is Dormant—Most Mill Plants 
Active. 


TacoMa, WaASsH., July 31.—Lumbermen have been 
notified that the Federal Trade Commission will be here 
Wednesday, August 11, and that it has asked for a 
demonstration at a typical cargo mill and a rail shipment 
inill, and at a typical logging camp, purposing to follow 
the log trom the standing tree to its shipment as finished 
product. If the commissioners can spare the time a tn) 
amoung the big camps and saw and shingle mills along tix 
facoma Eastern Kailroad will also be taken. 

The fir door market shows very little change, according 
to T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler-Usgood Coni- 
pany. He believes the condition of the door market but 
on a par wito general business conditions, except for the 
manufacture of war munitions, and attributes the dull times 
to primary causes Of attempted Government regulation of 
all industries and capital’s distrust of the Government. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company is running its Big 
Creek shingle mill on the Tacoma Eastern, making a spc 
cialty of better grade shingles and finding a market. The 
company’s sawmill at National and the D. & M. Lumber 
‘ompany’s sawmill at Lake Tepps are both idle and will 
remain so until the lumber market picks up enough to permit 
profit in the manufacture of lumber. 

The Wheeler-Reese Lumber Company is running its mill 
at Harding on the Tacoma Eastern and finding a market for 
its output. The mill has a capacity for sawing about 50,000 
feet a day. Prices are reported as continuing very low. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Company resumed sawing last 
week at its mill at Mineral after several weeks’ shutdown 
to do some overhauling. Most of the mills along the Tacoma 
[astern Railroad are running regularly, among them being 
the McKenna Lumber Company at McKenna; the Eatonville 
Lumber Company at Eatonville; the Wheeler-Reese Lumber 
Company at Harding;‘the Big Creek Shingle Company at 
National; the Midland Lumber Company at Midland, and 
some of the minor plants. 

William Montgall has moved his sawmill from Alder to 
Lockhart Spur on the Ladd coal mine branch of the Tacoma 
Eastern and has the machinery in place and about ready to 
start running again in a large tract of timber he has there. 
The Montgall mill will have a capacity of about 35,000 feet. 

Robert Patten, of the Elbe Lumber & Shingle Company, 
was in the city last week looking into local conditions and 
meeting local millmen. The company’s plant at Elbe on the 
Tacoma Eastern has been idle for some time and is not yet 
running, but Mr. Patten said he expected to start operation 
soon, 

Further to guard against fires Supervisor Grenville Allen, 
of the Rainier National forest, is working out a system of 
lookout posts to be gradually established throughout the 
great tract of timber. On highest points in the reserve 
lookouts will be established in place of the present system 
of patrols. Construction of shacks for the men and installa- 
tion of communication lines will be necessary. The system 
has been tested out in the California forests with much suc 
cess. Thirty-five rangers are now on duty in the forest. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WAsSH., Aug. 2.—George W. Kunze, Arling- 
ton sawmill owner, is to erect a sawmill with a capacity 
of 100,000 feet daily at Stanwood and have it in opera- 
tion by January 1. Mr. Kunze will take over the Stanwood 
Light & Power Company’s plant at Stanwood, the only stipula- 
tion being that citizens of Stanwood shall raise by popular 
—e $1,000 toward the purchase price of the lighting 
plant. 

The bayfront mill of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company 
was closed down Monday when Arthur K. Ingalls, fireman, 
became temporarily deranged and permitted four of the 
boilers to “burn.” 

Employees of the Everett Pulp & Paper Company to the 
number of 790, including their families, enjoyed the annual 
pienie given by the company today at Silver Lake. 

The crew of the Sultan Railway & Timber Company in the 
woods at Camp No. 2 has been increased from thirty men to 
100, the increase being warranted by a larger volume of 
business, 

The Snohomish Logging Company is running at full blast 
and is towing large quantities of logs from [Fiddlers Bluff, 
where the logs are dumped into the river. 


—_— 


RESERVES TIMBER FOR ALASKAN RAILROAD. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 31—The district forester at this 
city issued to the Alaska Engineering Commission, July 
12, a free use permit for over 35,000,000 feet of timber 
for the construction of the proposed Government railroad 
between tidewater and the Mantanuska coal fields. In 
accordance with an act of Congress, March 4, 1914, 
authorizing the Navy Department and the Alaska Engi- 
neering Commission to take from the national forest free 
of charge earth, stone and timber for use in Government 
works, the Forest Service is setting aside bodies of timber 
in the Chugach National Forest convenient to the pre- 
posed line. The permit issued July 12 allows the com- 
mission’s contractors to cut on eight areas, most of them 
on the Turnagain Arm ‘and in the vicinity of Cook’s 
Inlet, aggregating as it stands 85,600,000 feet. 

C. S. Rogers has been yg pe the eastern Oregon repre- 
sentative of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of this city. 
Mr. Rogers was raised in the mills near Portland and is thor- 
oughly familiar.with conditions surrounding the lumber indus- 
try. He was formerly associated with Frank C. Young, treas- 


urer of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, while the latter 
was manager of the West Side Mill, of Portland. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 31.—Proposal to build a rail 
oad running north and south through Idaho tapping 
ie rich timber and mineral districts of north counties 
ind the farming and fruit sections of the South is attracting 
nuch attention among timber and mine owners of the State. 
\t present no railroud runs through the State north and 
outh. It is declared that Boston capitalists are interested 
n the plan and may finance the proposed project. 

Sales of logged-off land by the Phoenix Lumber Company 
in Stevens County have totaled 1,200 acres since the opening 
f spring. The land is disposed of by the company in 40- 
and 80-acre. tracts and is being developed for stock raising 
and diversified farming. 

The Scofield Lumber Company, which is constructing a 
mill at Weippe, Ida., has contracted with the nearby ranchers 
for 2,000,000 feet of timber. Construction work on the com- 
pany’s dam progresses rapidly. 

Apple boxes will be furnished the fruit growers of the 
Spokane Fruit Growers’ Company at 9% cents each according 
to a report of the board of trustees at a meeting this week. 
The association will use thousands of boxes to take care of 
this year’s crop. 

The retail department of the Potlatch Lumber Company is 


conducting a campaign to help the builder of homes. ‘The 
company has engaged W. A. Greene as architect and has 


installed a complete department for the making of blue prints 
ete. in connection with its retail department at VPalouse, 
Wash. The architectural department will furnish a large 
assortment of plans for homes especially suited to the 
climate, material and general conditions. The service is 
offered free to all customers. 

Joseph L. Morton, of the Erie Lumber Company, Erie, Pa., 
who represents the S. H. L. Lumber Company, well known 
western and Idaho white ine specialist ot this city in the 
East, has been spending a week in Spokane with A, W. Lam- 
mers and his brother, George E. Lammers, the former man- 
ager of the S. H. L. Lumber Company. On his return home 
Mr. Morton expects to put on two additional salesmen to 
take care of the increased demand for Inland Empire lumber 
products. The S. H. L. Lumber « ompany reports the demand 
better this year so far than had been expected, with th: 
prospects good for fall trade. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Satt LAKE City, Utau, July 1—The most important 
event in lumber circles last week in this city was the 
deal whereby the Baker Lumber Company changed its 
name to the Bonneville Lumber Company, the capital stock 
being increased to $250,000 and the appearance as a part) 
in interest of the George IE. Merrill Company, of Salt Lake 
City. The Baker Lumber Company was organized as a 
Utah corporation half a dozen years ago. It was a branch of 
an Iowa concern and J. H. Baker, who was vice president 
of the concern, has been the resident manager. While the 
business of the ccncern has been purchased by the Bonneville 
company, Mr. Baker will remain as head of the new organ- 
ization and the stockholders will retain their interests. The 
yficers of the new company are as follows: President, 
George E. Merrill; vice president, James S. Taylor; secre- 
tary, J. H. Baker, and treasurer, O. E. Dornberg. The nev, 
company has yards at American Fork, Brigham City, Delta, 
Oasis, Lyndyll, Provo, Spanish Fork, Nephi, Richfield, Marys 
vale, Lund, Milford, Modena and Manti. 

A new lumber yard was recently opened up in a 
Sandy Williams is manager of the new company. It is 
understood that the W. H. Eccles Lumber Company, of 
Baker City, Ore., and Mrs. H. H. Spencer, of the Spencer 
lumber interests, are interested in the new concern. 

R. C. Angell, of the R. C. Angell Company, has been named 
the local representative of the Douglas Fir Lumber ‘Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore. He is a former Douglas Fir Sales 
Company salesman, who has made a great success of his 
work in Idaho, and goes to Salt Lake City following promo- 
tion. Mr. Angell is a young man with a thorough manufac- 
turing experience, covering a number of years among the 
various Oregon and Washington mills. For a year he acted 
as inspector for the Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau. 


Ogder 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 2.—There has been a marked 
improvement in demand during the last ten days. Prices 
are gradually growing better.and it now looks as if 
there would be a nearly general revival in this section's 
industry, due to splendid crop conditions throughout the 
district supplied from this’ valley. ‘The mills are well sup- 
plied with orders, they operate to full capacity and the 
majority of them work on a day and night shift. The cut 
this year will exceed that of 1914 by several million feet. 
Stocks on hand are somewhat above those on hand at this 
time last year but are about normal, and should the present 
demand continue they will not increase to any great extent 
during the remainder of the year. 

T. A. MeCann, general manager of the Libby Lumber 
Company, Libby, Mont., transacted business in Kalispell the 
last of the week. The company’s mill is operated on a day 
and night shift and turns out about 250,000 feet a day. 
The shipping department is operated to full capacity and a 
considerable portion of the output is used to supply the 
company’s retail yards in eastern Montana and the Dakotas. 

B. J. Boorman, president and manager of the Boorman 
Lumber Company, Fortine, Mont., was in the district the last 
of the week looking after his manufacturing interests. The 
company operates a string of retail yards in eastern Mon- 
tana, which are supplied from its Fortine plant. Mr. Boor- 
man states that the prospects for a good fall business are 
bate good owing to the splendid crop conditions all over the 

ate. 

Crop conditions in Montana are better than for many 


years past, according to J. M. Gruber, vice president of the 
Great Northern Railway, who is making a tour of inspection 


over the line. With good crops, good prices and railroad 
facilities to market the crops it means that the Montana 
farmers will have more money this year than ever before. 
It will enable them to make many improvements on their 
holdings and as these will be improvements in the nature 
of buildings, fences etc. it means much to the lumber indus- 
try of the State. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmaHa, Nes., Aug. 3.—The Bradfor’-Kennedy Lumber 
Company of Omaha, one of the largest wholesale concerns 
in the city, has just built a large box factory at Rapid 
City, S. D. The plant is to begin operation at once. About 
16,000,000 feet of lumber are already stored at the plant for 
consumption. Thomas Curtis, of Omaha, who was formerly 
with the National Box Factory of Omaha, is to superintend 
the new plant. 

A tornado insurance policy is now to be put out by the 
Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association. This 
company is a_ part of and auxiliary to the Nebraska 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. As a guaranty deposit a 
full yeeey premium will be required, but 90 percent of it 
will be returnable at the surrender of the policy, providing 


dues have been properly kept up. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 31—While the local lumber 
market has shown little improvement during the month 
the Coast outlook is somewhat better. Eastern rail busi 
ness is in fair condition for the season and some say that 
better prices could be obtained for California white pine if 
all of the mills would ask enough for their products. Not 
withstanding the great difficulty in obtaining steamers for 
offshore business, and the prevailing high freight rates, there 
has been some extension of the markets for Pacific coast 
lumber. 

A contract has been closed by a merchant in Havana for 
the importation from the State of Washington of about 750, 
000 feet of western spruce timber. This will be the first 
consignment of Pacific coast timber to Cuba via the Panama 
Canal, 

This is always the dullest season of the year in the domes 
tic market and lumbermen are disposed to be philosophical 
as to the present quiet situation around the local yards and 
those in the interior of the State. With the farmers receiving 
war prices for a second crop of grain there is bound to be a 
better demand for lumber for building. 

Rail shippers are now hopeful that the rate situation in 
California will be improved since the railroad commission 
granted a postpunement of the final tearing until September 
14 so that the Soutiiern Pacific Company could bave time to 
prepare a new schedule of rates for approval. The company 
has a rate expert engaged in arranging the new rates, which, 
is is hoped, will be satisfactory to the lumbermen as well as 
just to the railroads. 

While the redwood market is not especially active there are 
favorable indications as to the future. Foreign tie shipments 
are still delayed by the scarcity of tonnage but some Ameri- 
can railroads are expected to use redwood after having tried 
out Japanese oak ete. 

Twenty-four building coutracts were filed for record 
week, representing a total investment of $315,000. 

California has been unusually free this year from forest 
fires involving timber of commercial value. While a number 
of brush fires have swept over considerable areas of land the 
loss to timber has been inconsiderable. California has had 
much less fire loss, thus far this season, than any other 
Pacific coast State. G. H. Rhodes, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Forest Irotective ssociation, says he expects no serious 
fire losses in the timber this year. He attributes this im 
munity to the precautions against fire that have been taken 
by the United States Government and the owners of timber 
duriug the last two years. 

Advices from Yreka are as follows: Forest Supervise 
W. B. Rider is on Goosenest Mountain with a crew of men 
superintending the construction of a telephone line from the 
ranger station to Little Shasta. When completed this will 
give a better fire protection for the immense tract of forest 
in that vicinity. The Klamath forest is now pretty well 
equipped with telephone lines and lookout stations and as 
soon as fire is discovered it is reported by telephone to the 
different rangers, who secure assistance, if necessary, and put 
out the fires. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company supplied the California Vine 
Box & Lumber Company with a carload of fifty electric motors 
whica have arrived at Portola, Cal., for the new box factory 
at Delleker, near by. Practically every machine in the plant 
will have an individual electric motor. The motors will be 
supplied with current by an Allis-Chalmers 500-horsepower 
non-condensing steam turbine. An immense stock of white 
pine box lumber, from mills along the Western Pacific route, 
has been piled up at the new factory, which will open on 
August 1. 

Consul General Thomas Sammons, of Shanghai, now visit- 
ing San Francisco, reports that the receipts of lumber at that 
port in 1914 were 49,899,000 feet compared with 48,387,000 
feet the preceding year. About half of the 1914 receipts 
consisted of Douglas fir, with some Galifornia redwood. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the lumber shipping depart- 
ment of A. B. Field & Co., this city, who has just returned 
from a business trip to Boston and other Atlantic seaports, 
says he found the situation there somewhat improved. The 
stocks of fir lumber on the east coast are not large, the 
high freights through the Panama Canal and scarcity of 


last 


steamers having limited the shipments. The large eastern 
lumber dealers show increased interest in Vacifie coast 


lumber, although many of the retailers have not yet learned 
much about fir lumber. 

W. H. Dillon, of the Salinas Valley Lumber Company and 
the Southern Pacific Milling Company, says that although 
this is the height of the dull season the sawmills around 
Santa Cruz are in steady operation and the outlook for the 
fall in the counties south of San Mateo is good. The farmers 
are getting a high price for grain much earlier than usual 
this year and they will soon have money to spend on im- 
provements involving the use of much lumber. Hewn red 
wood stuff, such as posts, shakes, grape stakes ete., is in 
good demand and those who are converting their timber 
into these products are doing well. 





PLANT OPERATING STEADILY. 


WESTWOOD, Cat., July 27.—The large plant of the Red 
River Lumber Company at this place is operating steadily, 
turning out about 450,000 feet of umber a day. Ship- 
ments amount to about fifteen cars daily and a railroad spur 
five miles to the northwest is being constructed. Later it is 
expected two additional miles of track will be constructed. 
A spur two miles to the northeast is also being built and an 
excess of logs is being hauled into the mill pond so as to 
have a stock for the winter’s run. In a few days the com- 
pany will receive a 120-ton svecially constructed Clyde Iron 
Works four-line skidder, which it is expected will skid and 
deck for winter’s werk 200,000 feet of logs daily. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 31.—Business for the re- 
tailer goes along in leisurely fashion—no large volume 
and with very small profits—but about in the same old 
rut that it has been in for several months. Dealers expect 
to see no further diminution in amount of building. Prices 
in a retail way are in poor shape, desirable bills on account 
of strong competition going at a figure below cost. 

Cargo prices from northern mills hold up well and the 
recent advance of 50 cents a thousand in ocean freight rates 
on lumber from northern mills is reflected in higher prices 
on_ some items, noticeably flooring and ceiling. 

Due to over-production cedar shingles have weakened some- 
what. Redwood prices show no change. 


eer 


BULLETIN No. 50 of the Canadian Forestry branch dis- 
cusses the various woods used in Canada for paper 
making, and in discussing jack pine, from which only 
a dark colored pulp can be made, such as is used in 
the manufacture of the strong and dark brown wrap- 
ping paper, suggests that building paper or boards 
manufactured of this product would be a useful com- 


modity, and particularly in the inside sheathing of , 


settlers’ houses on the prairies, where exposed to heavy 
winds. 





ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





Brand 
Oak Flooring 


is all the name implies. 
Made for exacting custom- 

ers from unusually high grade 
virgin timber and shipped in 


straight cars or mixed with 


Quartered and Plain Oak 
Air or Kiln Dried in all thicknesses 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 














‘ Until You’ve Tried a7 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the’best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 


else. And another feature we offer is that of 
of Flooring, Base 


Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 








Teli us your needs and 


gixin 


let us quote you prices 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








J 








RED OAK 


All Grades and Thicknesses — specializing 
Arkansas River Bottom Red Oak. 








Also attractive prices on one-half 
million feet of 


| No. } & CYPRESS 


BOXING 


And inquiries solicited for 


Log Run Cottonwood 


of which we have over 2,000,000 
feet in stock. 


Thane Lumber Company 


50,000 Me?” = Arkansas City, Ark. 
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We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








is D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. 
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HARDWOODS 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 
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E are busy loading the good 
steamship ‘‘ Sikelstad ”’ 
with oak and gum for Great 
Britain. We have made some 
large shipments in the past, but 
this is the greatest of them all 
— nearly two hundred cars. 
Even with all these cars being 
loaded, we are prepared to fill 
your wants in 


Hardwoods 





and fill them immediately. -A 
stock of twenty million feet’ 
and a full force enabled us to 
accept this order, without inter- 
fering with our general trade. 








Lamb - Fish Lumber 
Company 


**The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World’’ 


CHARLESTON, MISS., U.S. A. 


**The Big Place on the Lumber Map’’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of mm" 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


stenneendY 





Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’”’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4”’ 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 

















FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug, 4.—Receipts of lumber by lake 
for July amounted to 11,587 feet, which makes the total 
to August 1 this year 42,896,566 feet. This is a better 
showing than we made last. year and indicates that whatever 
depression may be existing in other lines it does not affect 
the lake lumber trade. ‘Tw 2 yards receiving lumber last week 
were the Atlantic Lumber Company and the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Company. Receipts of shingles during July were 58,608,- 
000, or about half as many as during June, the curtailment 
being due no doubt to the smaller production. Receipts to 
August 1 were 299,195,000. 

Building permits for the last week numbered sixty-five 
with fifty-one frame dwellings. There is no falling off in 
building work and many concerns ‘are making additions to 
plants “already established, while the number of dwellings 
going up is fully equal to the average year. 

A lumber cargo of 350,000 feet for the new dock at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., was “brought by the schooner N. J. Nessen, of the 
Nessen Lumber Company, Chicago, last week. Another and 
larger cargo is expected this month, It will take about 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for the work, which is being done 
by the J. L. Taylor Company. 

Philippine mahogany coming by Panama Canal has been 
offered for sale in this market lately. Its price is lower 
than Cuban mahogany with which it is competing, but it is 
said to be a considerably softer wood than that from Cuba 
and Central America. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, On10, Aug. 3.—The volume of building in 
Cleveland, according to the aggregate of building permits 
issued during July, shows a continued decline from the 
figures of June and a considerable falling off compared with 
July of last year. However, the figures for the first seven 
months of the current year show a considerable lead over 
those of last year and over comparative figures from any 
city in the country. The figures for July just passed were 
$2,319,280 compared with $2,378,510 for June and $2.532,050 
i July of last year. Building permits numbered 1,254, com- 
pared with 1,431 for June and 1,235 for July, 1914. 

An important feature in the figures was the falling off of 
apartment construction. This class of construction showed 
$269,000 against $486,000 for July, 1914. Dwelling co6n- 
struction, however, continues in good volume, showing a 
total of $1,004,400 against $971,000 for July of last year. 

Although retail lumber dealers report a noticeable slump 
in business, wholesalers who draw considerable trade from 
out. of town report a steady business, coming largely from 
the steel cities in this district. Among the important steel 
centers where business in all lines is ‘thriving are Youngs- 
town, where the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has im- 
provements under way to the amount of $5,000,000; East 
Liverpool, where the Columbia Steel Company will erect a 
$600,000 plant; Canton, where the United Steel Company 
has under way improvements to the amount of $2,000,000, 
and Massillon, where the Central Steel Company has just put 
into operation a new $2,000,000 plant. 

An industrial movement of no iess importance is the boom 
in tire and rubber companies. No less than a dozen new 
companies have been organized in northeastern Ohio within 
the last few months and companies at Akron are spending 
$1,820,000 on improvemnts. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLeDO, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Toledo proper goes on with 
its building and its general improvements regardless of 
the rest of the world. Permits for new buildings week 
seg last amounted to $73,125 as compared with $66,772 

n the corresponding week of the previous year. Permits for 
July amounted to $534,021 and permits for the first seven 
months of the year showed a total valuation of $4,564,216, 
lea re ee previous year for the first seven months by 
$150,000. 

A slight improvement in the lumber business during last 
week was noted, but conditions are not yet what they 
should be. The railroads do some buying, but only for 
present needs. The rebuilding of buildings damaged during 
the recent heavy flood at Lima, Ohio, constitutes the basis 
for some orders of a minor nature that have been coming 
into the market. Prices are unchanged. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug, 2.—With a man-killing heat 
wave scorching the town and the vacation season at its 
height, lumbermen are comparatively scarce here, but the 
reports from their offices indicate that business during the 
last week has continued its slow movement in the right 
direction. The trade volume is more satisfactory than the 
prices with most manufacturers and wholesalers, and even 
retail dealers, find competition so severe that it is hard to 
raise prices even on the lines for which they must pay more. 
The out of town yards still do comparatively better than the 
city ones. Manufacturing buildings that have been idle are 
prepared for tenants or a resumption of suspended business 
and those that have kept going are being overhauled and put 
in shape for bigger business. 

Plain oak, thick ash and bass are in good demand and 
prices tighten as dry stock becomes more scarce, Quartered 
oak is gaining in demand and is generally quoted higher. 
Chestnut in all grades sells well. Maple is in good call, 
especially flooring, and likewise beech and birch, at steady 
prices. Gum and poplar hold their former places. With the 
increasing activity of furniture makers demand for mahogany 
and fancy woods increases and prices are somewhat tighter. 
Cherry demand and price are reported as stronger. White 
pine is now in good demand in nearly all grades. Spruce is 
steady in value, with offerings reduced, and hemlock is in 
good call, most new price lists showing an increase. Cypress 
is steady with shingles more active than lumber, and holding 
their own. 

Yellow pine timbers stay about as they were, but some of 
the smaller longleaf items show improvement, while North 

Carolina holds its recent gains in strength, without apparent 
Paesennarn in consumption. Lath of all kinds are in good de- 
mand, at fair prices. 

According to the July report of the bureau of building in- 
spection there were issued last month 918 ermits for 1.713 
operations, representing a total cost of $3,659,940. This 
total is more than $1,000,000 less than the total for July. 
1914, but it compares favorably with the July totals for all 
other years since 1905. The report for the first seven months 
of the year as compared with the corresponding period last 
year shows an increase of 1,110 in operations but a decrease 
of $3,273,520 in valuation. In the first seven months of 1914 
the total 1 reached $25,999,850, compared with this year’s 
22.7 
. The * a Stave Company, at Sheffield, Pa., has 



























again resumed operation, after an idleness of six mont! 
When they closed last February they gave as their reas: 
that they were unable to secure a sufficient supply of to; 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 3.—Nearly all lumber men i 
Pittsburgh report better inquiries for stocks, ¢speciall. 
of low grade material during the last week. Prices sho: 
a low tendency, however, and competition compels a slo 
movement toward better prices for such stocks as are i 
demand. Building and construction work is a great fact: 
in the trade. The warehouse construction work is livenin 
up rapidly, and mining lumber is gaining in volume. 

War munition orders that have flooded. nearly all machin 
shops, steel forges and mills of the district are at last hel) 
ing the lumbermen some, as material of this kind is ofte 
boxed and shipping lumber is getting in better deman 
Building lumber is off. Yard trade is quiet but stocks i 
yards are small. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company report 
much inguiry for hemlock and hardwoods, but thus far th 
volume of trade is not satisfactory. Officials of this con 
pany believe that brisk trade will not arrive until late in th 


The Acorn Lumber Company finds interest more keen it: 
low grade material, and especially in shipping material, thar 
in the better grades of lumber. President Domhoff look 
for a much better showing for the trade in September. Jul 
was dull but no more so relatively than any summer month 

L. Germain, of the Germain Company, reports a better sen 
timent abroad in lumber trade, but prices very uncertain 
The Germain Company is shipping promptly on many larg: 
contract sales, both for domestic and foreign trade. Cai 
material orders are figuring in the run of business quit: 
sharply also. 

Building operations in Pittsburgh show an average of 
about 60 percent of normal at this time. Some new dwelling 
house contracts are out and while there is much idleness 
among the building crafts, contractors say that they ar 
surprised at the better showing that has developed in th: 
Pittsburgh field over the last few weeks. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENCBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Mr., Aug. 3.—O. W. Madden, of the James 
W. Sewall office, Old Town, Me., is now engaged in 
making a thorough timber estimate of about 100,000 
acres in the northern part of Maine, this work being done 
for the State. The work is being done for the purpose of 
valuation and is being carried out under the direction of the 
Board of State Assessors, who expect that the data gained 
thereby will greatly assist them in equalizing tax assess- 
~<a Mr. Madden expects to be in the field until Novem- 

er. 

Lemuel Smith, a former Bangor man, manager of the Deer 
Lake Logging Company, of Deer Lake, Minn., is spending 
a few days in Bangor renewing old friendships. Mr. Smith 
has been very successful in the West, after an absence of 
eighteen years from Bangor. 

Frank S. Bowker, of the firm of F. S. Bowker & Son, of 
Phippsburg Center, announces that George S. Smith is the 
name seelcted for the three-masted schooner building at 
their yard. Mr. Smith is a merchant of Boston. The 
vessel, which is building for Rogers & Webb, of Boston, will 
be ready for launching late this month and will engage in 
the lumber trade. 

The Russian bark Robertsfors and the Norwegian bark 
Gerd are now on the passage from Stockton to ports in the 
United Kingdom—the Robertsfors for London and the Gerd 
for Avonmouth, with cargoes of spruce deals. The Italian 
bark Santa Maria is at Stockton, loading fruit box shooks 
for Palermo, Sicily. 

All water courses in Maine are very much higher than 
usual at this time of year, rain storms and heavy showers 
having been almost continuous during the month of July. 
With the entire State literally drenched, there is no chance 
for forest fires and thus, while others complain, the lumber- 
men are spared one worry. 

















SPECIAL MACHINERY ON HAND. 


BuRLINGTON, Vt., Aug. 2.—The special machinery to 
be installed by the Hickok Lumber Company for get- 
ting out a large order of shrapnel boxes has arrived in 
Burlington and from now until fall this company will 
be operating on full time and with forty or fifty extra 
hands. 








THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The demand for lumber 
for building operations is light. New plans filed compare 
well with last year but actual operations are slow to get 
started. ‘There is no doubt but that the foreign situation 
enters largely into the negotiations for building loans, this 
being evidenced by statements of financial men that with the 
possibility of a German complication removed there will be 
plenty of money available here for building operations. In- 
terviews with several large retailers indicate this is the pre- 
vailing condition and because of it the last two weeks has 
seen hesitancy about booking business except for immediate 
needs. Some good sized contracts for special work have 
been obtained but the tendency is to move slowly, both on 
the part of the retailer and wholesaler, and the latter are 
restricting their low quotations to a time limit, feeling that 
any kind of an improvement will be quickly reflected in 
higher prices. 

Because of the recent death of Capt. W. R. Bell, of Bell 
Bros. Lumber Company, retailer on East Ninety-ninth Street, 
an election of officers was necessary and William R. Bell, jr., 
was elected president ; Theodore C. Demarest, vice president, 
and M. E. Bell, treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Lumber Underwriters was held 
at 66 Broadway, July 21. Those present being F. R. Bab- 
cock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George M. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert W. Higbie, New York City; R. Laidlaw, Toronto : 
Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Dill, Balti: 
more, Md.; C. H. Prescott, Cleveland, O”io ; Horace F. Tay- 
lor, Buffalo, N. Y., and BR. F. Perry, New York City. The 
reports submitted indicate the organization to have made 
substantial progress during the last year. 

Thomas M. Sizer, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., will leave next 
week for an extended trip to the Pacific coast. Mr. Sizer will 
be accompanied by his daughter and expects to spend several 
rr there. 

Selfridge, jr., of the Nortnwestern Redwood Company, 
wiliitts, Cal., spent a few days in New York during the 
week. Mr. Selfridge has been here largely to look after some 
of the transportation interests of the redwood lumber manu- 
facturers and incidentally to look over the eastern situation. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





R. V. Gibson, of Newark, wholesaler specializing in west 
oast products, has returned from a month's trip to the 
oast, Where he has been visiting among mills whose stocks 
1c handles in this market. 

The Lumber Trade Club of New York, through its directors, 
ias signed: its lease for the club’s quarters in the Loraus 
‘ourt Building, 27 Williams Street. it is expected that the 
lub will be ready for occupancy in a few weeks, and the 
ucrease of membership has been most generous and indi- 
ates the need of an exchange of this kind in lower Man- 
attan, 

T. M. Sizer, of R. R. Sizer & Co., the well known yellow 
ine house, 15 William Street, has left for a several months’ 
rip to the San Francisco exposition. While in the West he 
vill probably look up some of the west Coast lumber propo- 
itions. Robert R. Sizer, head of the company, will spend 
iis vacation at Bar Harbor, Maine, 

A. W. Swain, of Swain, Alcock & Swain, Newark, well 
nown Norta Carolina pine distributers, has left for a 
nonth’s trip to the San Francisco exposition. Mr. Swain 
is president of the Newark tax board and goes with other 
members of that board to officially represent the city of 
Newark before the United States convention of tax assessors 
ihat will be held in the city by the Golden Gate. 

Retailers in Westchester County say that section is experi- 
neing a decided activity in building operations as plans 
ave been prepared for the early expenditure of nearly 
-2,000,000 in public and private operations. Over $1,000,000 
will be spent in and adjacent to White Plains. Plans for the 
iew penitentiary group of buildings to cost. $600,000 will be 
nished about August 15. In addition to these, new post- 
fices costing in the aggregate more than $600,000 will be 
rected in Yonkers and Mount Vernon. The new postoflice 
t New Rochelle is practically finished and is expected to be 
pened this month. Mount Vernon and White Plains plan 
n the future to erect modern city halls. 

J. M. Hastings, of the Davison Lumber Company, Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia, has been spending several days at the 
company’s local offices at 1 Madison Avenue. Mr. Hastings 
says the demand for spruce and hemlock from Nova Scotia 


has been good and the character of inquiries indicates con- 
siderable future business. Mr. Hastings says tuere is little 
improvement in the maritime situation and that it is still 
difficult to get bottoms to handle the unsettled business. 

W. Gerard Power, of the River Quelle Pulp & Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Pacome, Quebec, large spruce and white pine manu- 
tacturer, wus in the city yesterday. Mr. Power says there 
has been a good demand for spruce and white pine and while 
a large part of the mills’ output reaches this market, the 
export demand this year will dispose of a large percentage 
that would ordinarily come here. 

M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, of North 
Tonawanda, and Bathurst Lumber Company, Bathurst, 
N. B., was in the city last week visiting with Van W. Tyler, 
manager of the company’s local offices at 27 William Street. 
Mr. Preisch left on Friday for a couple of weeks’ trip to the 
Bathurst mills. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Receipts of lum- 
ber by vessel at the Tonawandas for July did not come 
up to the amount recorded for the corresponding month 
of last season. During July 26,801,900 feet arrived, as com- 
pared with 32,139,700 feet for July, 1914. The report of the 
local customs office for last month gives the amounts of lath 
and cedar posts that arrived by boat respectively as 996,200 
and 29,000 pieces. Both of these items are in excess of the 
receipts for July of last year. 

A cut of 25 cents in the rate of $2 from the Georgian Bay 
district has caused several boats of small tonnage to refuse 
to load at the reduced figures. The steamer Pawnee and 
barges Edwards and Orton are among the boats that are 
holding out for a better rate. The Pawnee and Edwards 
have tied up here and the Orton is at Toledo, Ohio. 

Shipments of stock from the Tonawandas over the Erie 
Canal last month reached a total of 5,510,000 feet, a slight 
decrease from the amount forwarded during the correspond- 
ing period of last season. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
aod 

NEw Or.LEANS, LA., Aug. 2.—Market reports are much 
the same as those of last week, the most cheerful note 
heing sounded by yellow pine men. The Southern Pine 
\ssociation, in its report today on cut and shipments for last 
week, shows that 112 subscribers, representing 141 mills, ac- 
cepted orders totalling 4,674 cars for the week, shipped dur- 
ing the same period a total of 4,832 cars and had on their 
books at the week’s close unfilled orders aggregating 15,967 
cars. As compared with the preceding week’s report, a slight 
decrease in bookings and unfilled orders is shown, with an 
increase of shipments. 

Yellow pine dimension, No, 2 boards and certain other 
items are reported in brisk demand. One concern last week 
announced advances ranging from 50 cents to $1 on some of 
these items and adds that it has bookéd orders on the 
advanced quotations. Car material also seems to be in better 
request and a fair business is handled in special cuttings, 
timbers included. 

$y today’s accounts the call for cypress has developed no 
noteworthy change in volume er character. Mixed car trade 
leads and demand just about holds its own, with prices 
steady. Cypress lath sell readily and some improvement 
in call for shingles is reported. Hardwoods have developed 
a slightly better inquiry, with no strongly marked gain as 
yet in volume of bookings. Foreign markets absorb a fair 
amount of ocak, ash and gum, and the European demand for 
stock required for war manufacture should be maintained. 
But the assured prospect of higher ocean rates worries the 
export dealers more or less. Interior call for the staples is 
fairly steady, but not sufficiently strong, it appears, to war- 
rant normal production or the advance of prices to more 
satisfactory levels. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 2.—With the railways and car 
companies increasing their purchases and inquiries and 
the prices showing a disposition to stiffen, the yellow 
pine situation puts plenty of inspiration in the hearts of 
millmen. Many manifest a greater spirit of optimism now 
than at any other time this year. Developments recently 
have been quite encouraging, and prospects, especially for 
early fall buying, are considered especially favorable. 

During July some of the mills did more business than 
during any other month this year. ‘This is considered evi- 
dence of a substantial increase in the domestic trade. The 
manner in which activity has begun this month indicates 
that August will keep up the healthy pace, and the numerous 
inquiries and reports of prosperity in various sections lead 
local lumbermen to feel confideut that the fall trade will 
show splendid improvement over present conditions. Fine 
September activity is liberally predicted. The condition of 
the crops is one of the very best signs, outside of the present 
placing of orders, with some of the mills the number of 
orders received being in excess of shipments. : 

The increased buying by the railways and car companies, 
which demand decking, siding and timbers especially, tends 
to stiffen the prices on that class of trade. In some in 
stances prices have shown an increase of from $1 to $3 over 
those obtained for such stocks a few weeks ago. Inquiries 
indicate a great deal of such business later on. Besides the 
railroad activity the call for general yard and shed stocks 
improves, and a number of large orders for specials are also 
being placed. : : 

Tne call for Latin-American trade continues good, with the 
Government among the buyers, for canal improvements. 
Local conditions continue favorable, with weather good. | 

Yellow pine and cypress lumber- and timbermen of Louisi- 
ana are urging the State board of equalizers not to agree to 
inereased timber assessments, because of the depressing 
ffeet the European war has had on the lumber market the 
last year. With a view of making known their opposition 
to any advances the lumbermen had delegations before the 
equalizers last week at Baton Rouge where the assessments 
filed by the different assessors are considered. W. H. Sulli- 
van, of Bogalusa; S. T. Woodring, of Lake Charles; H. B. 
ilewes, of Jeanerette; W. J. Stebbins, of Eunice, and R. EK. 
Milling, of New Orleans, were among those appearing before 
the equalizers. q 

The city council of Bogalusa, the home town of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, W. H. Sullivan, general manager, 
has by unanimous vote decided to chop salaries of city 
ficials heavily in order to make the expenses harmonize 
vith the budget. The retrenchment was Gicided upon be- 
ause the budget exceeded the income. Mayor Sulivan—the 
lumberman—whose salary was reduced from $1,000 to $200 
innually, declared he would be satisfied to serve at a salary 
of only $1, and was applauded. The commissioners had their 
alaries cut from $600 to $120. 

Announcement is made by T. O. Brown, superintendent of 
edueation of Ouachita Parish, that on August 31 at Monroe 
1e will offer for sale the merchantable timber on the school 
oard’s lands in section. 16, township 17, range 2. The tim- 
er to be sold is to be 10 inches in diameter and upward, 
nd the terms will be cash, wth. five years for removal, and 
privilege of extending the time, 

The business men of Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., have organized 
manufacturers’ committee of the board of trade to boost 
he articles manufactured by various factories in Texarkana, 





where creosoted paving blocks and lumber products are 
largely handled. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 3.—The yellow pine market 
has a slightly better tone this week than last, conse- 
quently the prices are a little stiffer. Demand seems good 
for dimension, car materials and mining materials. All 
dealers are optimistic and report business constantly improv- 
ing, though not rapidly at any rate substantially. There is 
considerab!e building activity in all parts of the Birmingham 
district. Coal companies are buying material for the im- 
provement of mines, for new openings and for additional 
houses for their employees. The general business situation 
in the Birmingham district is constantly improving. 

K. C. Payne, of the Payne Lumber Company, otf New Deca- 
tur, is preparing material for an “all Alabama material 
bungalow” in North Tonawanda, N. Y. All the lumber will 
be exclusively Alabama growth and carpenters from Alabama 
will go there to erect it. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 2.—Conditions in this terri- 

tory have changed very little during the last week. Car 
material orders continue to come in good volume and 
considerable trouble is experienced buying decking. Dimen- 
sion is still selling well, with stocks more or less broken. 
Shed stock orders seem to be more numerous, though prices 
are about the same, 
_ Lhe manufacturers expect a considerable increase in orders 
for shed and yard stock as soon as the grain crops are har- 
vested, with a much better local demand as crops in this 
territory are good. 

The Pedman Lumber Company has just opened up a tract 
of timber at Latonia, near Shipman, and will cut yellow pine 
dimension, boards, timbers and deals for the export trade. 

The Lumber Mineral Company at Arbo will begin work this 
week on the addition to its mill. It expects to install a 
Filer-Stowell 8-foot band mill that will practically double the 
capacity of the plant. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company started its large mill 
at Sumrall on double shift last Friday, in order to take care 
of the men thrown out of employment when its single mill 
burned Thursday. This fire destroyed about 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber, some of the dry kilns, machine shops and a 
lumber shed in addition to the mill. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 2.—The yellow pine market 
took a sharp turn for the better last week, with the 
placing of good orders, which was almost immediately 
reflected in a stiffening in prices. A number of firms in the 
territory shared in a 1,3850,000-foot factory flooring order 
from the Northwest, which brought an average price of a 
iraction over $11. The latter is the first big order that has 
been received in this territory for some time and it created 
a flurry in the market. Practically all the 3x6 flooring was 
cleaned up and this item immediately advanced. 

A good demand has also been in evidence during the week 
for dimension, car material, decking, boards and long joists. 
Prices are up on some of these items, averaging about 50 
cents to $1 over thirty days ago. Short dimension is getting 
searce and better figures are being demanded. 

Business as a whole throughout the territory has been ex- 
ceptionally good during the last week and the highest kind 
of optimism reigns on every hand. Everyone reports having 
done a fairly good business and looks for a continual im- 
provement of the market. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Aug. 3.—Conditions in the yellow pine 
trade in this locality are better to day than ever since 
the European war began a year ago. The mills have 
plenty of cutting for the next thirty days and do not look 
much beyond that period. Prices on some items are up, but 
there is yet no general advance in prices. The great demand 
for war materials is keeping many mills busy. 

The. Russian Government is reported to have purchased 
several thousand box cars in this country and southern mills 
are busy making siding and flooring for the cars. Railroads 
are repairing freight cars to handle fall crops and this, too, 
has stimulated the activity at the mills. Yard and shed 
trade is opening and the interior market, as far as the de- 
mand goes, is better than at any time this year, 

Hardwood dealers report business fairly good, especially in 
the interior. A fair amount of orders is being received and a 
large percent of the shipments is made by coastwise steamers, 
and thence to destination. The demand is principally for 
poplar, ash and gum. The export demand is increasing ac- 


cordingly and reports from both the export and interior di- 
visions show that conditions are much better than during 
the previous month. 





HARDWOODS 


Freie REG Gum sain 


possesses natural advantages 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 
(| manufacture we have studied and experi- 
mented until we've attained methods that 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 











| E.. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








A FEW ITEMS OF 4 


Hardwoods 


Ready for . 
Quick Delivery. 






















25 M 4" 1 & 2 White Oak. 
15 M 1" No.1 Com. Cherry. 
75 M 6-4 Common Maple. 
40 M 2" Common Ash. 
80 M 5-41 & 2 Pl. Red Oak. 











Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. C0. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work |] #!80— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || narpwooss ”” 














HARDWOODS 
L General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








White Pine Specials | 
UI 1x12 No. 1 Common. 
il 1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4°" 6-4"’ 8-4” D Selects. I 
i Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 





( S 
West Penn Lumber Co. 


, Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prceon KREG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci, Pat 
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Retail Dealers Who Sell 
House Bills Complete 


have little trouble 
getting the profit 
they’re entitled to 
out of their lumber. 
One way to encour- 
age this sort of busi- 
ness and at the same 
time create new 
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A ad 


Advertise 


Our regular quarterly 
advertising bulletins 
have made this kind 
of advertising easy for 
retail dealers for we 
furnish ads, cuts, 
working plans and | 
bill of material com- ! i 
plete. | 


zl business is to 


House Plans 








2LD ROOM 
Wrte aoser 











We'll send you complete outfit $3 50 


for plan shown above for = « 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


















THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MLDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 3.—Lumber conditions, in general, 
show signs of improvement, although business in all lines 
of the lumber industry is quiet, owing to the extremely 
hot weather that has prevailed all over this section and 
because farmers vre busy attending to tiieir crops. A fairly 
good business is done in spite ot these adverse conditions 
and reports by the leading lumber concerns are encouraging. 
The country yards have small stocks on hand and when they 
begin to place orders they will do so quite freely. At 
present they buy only for immediate wants and call for 
immediate shipment. 

The demand for yellow pine shows a slight improvement, 
with sales a trifle better than a week ago. Manufacturers 
are not inclined to sell until the prices come up to their 
ideas. Few concessions are being made as the lumbermen 
rightly believe that prices will go higher. Railroad buying 
is fairly good and prices on car material have stiffened in 
consequence. 

July receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by the 
Merchants’ Exchange were 15,410 cars of lumber as against 
17,440 cars received during July last year, a loss of 2,030 
ears. Shipments were 10,534 cars, compared with 11,999 
ears last July, a loss of 1,465 cars. 

There was a big falling off in local building operations 
during July, as compared with the corresponding month Jast 
year. Last month’s estimated value of new buildings and 
alterations was $615,148, as compared with $1,287,859 of 
July, 1914. The total number of permits issued last month 
was 721, against S92 a year ago, a falling off of 171. 

A good active fali business is expected by W. T. Whit- 
marsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, who has added several traveling representatives to 
the selling staff. The Ohio territory will be covered by R. B. 
Peck, who will establish his headquarters at Akron; north- 
eastern Texas will be handled by J. E. Swarz, who will travel 
out of Dallas; W. H. Ward will cover Detroit, Mich., and 
surrounding territory and will make his headquarters in 
Detroit; L. D. Reichert will travel out of St. Louis and will 
cover central and eastern Missouri, north of the Missouri 
River. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Company reports that while 
present business shows only a slight improvement the pros- 
pects are exceedingly bright for fall and so it expects an 
active call for lumber later on. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, says there is not much change noticeable in the 
yellow pine situation. The company issued a new stock 
list today, advancing dimension and board 50 cents, but 
the left-hand side remains as it was. They had a good week 
in orders and shipments last week. The first complaint of 
the shortage of cars came in Monday and Mr. Mucke believes 
this is only a forerunner of what is to come later on when 
the crop movement increases. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—Within the last several 
weeks heavy rains have fallen and there are increasing 
reports of damage to the wheat already harvested and 
in the shocks. While these reports doubtless are much exag 
gerated, they tend to make retailers very cautious about 
stocking up until they know definitely the extent of the dam 
age. The Kansas State Board of Agriculture reported last 
week through its secretary that the State’s wheat yield would 
be 115,000,000 bushels, a decrease of 20,000,000 bushels since 
the last report. However, this yield is well above the normal 
crop and this year torn conditions through this State as 
well as in Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska are much better 
than they have been for two or. three years, with copious 
rains having made excellent crop prospects on the uplands, 
where the harvest normally is very light. 

An increase of 10 cents a barrel in the price of crude oil, 
the first advance in more than a year, has greatly encour- 
aged business men generally in the Oklahoma and Kansas 
field and undoubtedly will result in activity in that territory. 
Oil activity means large orders of timber for oil rigs and a 
boom in the oil belt invariably brings with it a boom in 
building in that locality. The best trade now being booked 
is from the railroads and car companies, the foreign orders 
for cars being especially welcome to the manufacturers. The 
large number of orders of that nature tend to keep the mills 
busy and they are not inclined to shade their prices to get 
business. 

The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, report 
ing on its July business, says it booked more orders during 
that month than in July of last year and that it has reduced 
its stocks by between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet. Others 
also report a considerably better volume of business the last 
twenty days. 

J. M. Leech, of Greenwood, Mo., a retailer who was in 
Kansas City last week, reports his business considerably 
better this year than iast. Lately it has been interfered 
with somewhat by the rains, he says, but despite that handi 
cap there is a steady trade. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and General L. C. Boyle, attorney for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have left for 
the west Coast. Mr. Boyle will represent his client at th« 
hearings before the Federal Trade Commission in Spokane. 
Seattle and San Francisco. Mr. Moorehead will spend a 
month in Seattle resting, and will at the same time attend 
the hearings held in that city. 

George D. Hope, president of the George D. Hope Lumber 
Company, and Mrs. Hope have gone to Marblehead, Mass., 
on a pleasure trip. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 3.—The lumber market contin- 
ues to improve. The volume of business is slightly less 
than two weeks ago, but prices are steady at advanced 
figures, with prospects of going higher within the next thirty 
days. A prominent lumber sales agent expressed his _ belicf 
Saturday that the general market would be at least $1 higher 
by September 1 

All items of dimension are very scarce. Boards—1x12s 
No. 1—are also scarce and bring good prices whenever they 
can be secured. A general advance in all 1-inch common in 
the No. 2 grades is expected by lumbermen. Car material 
is still in strong demand. As for the retail yards, west 
Texas continues to buy plentifully. Central and southern 
Texas, however, are behind, probably on account of the 
drouth. 

Business in Houston is picking up. Thirty permits were 
issued last week for residences of substantial size and lum- 
bermen regard this as a good sign that prosperity is return- 
ing. There has been a long lull in building. A prominent 
banker declared a few days ago that there is plenty of 
money at reasonable interest rates awaiting the man who 
wants to build, but that takers for this money are hard to 
find. The man who has the resources with which to build 
is chary of the situation, but apparently some are waking 
up to the fact that now, with lumber prices at a fairly low 
ebb, is the time to build. Continued activity is expected 
throughout the fall. . 

The Interborough Company, of New York City, which has 
been buying Texas and Louisiana pine for some time in 
varying quantities, is about to send out inquiries for 36,000,- 
000 feet. Lumbermen expect this order to be placed in full 
within the next thirty days. 

Buying from the manufacturing districts of the East and 
the mining districts of the West continues freely. 




















Cypress shingles advance slowly, another good indicatio 
that the market is on the mend. A prominent lumberma 
recently stated that nearly seven-eighths of the entire cypre 
shingle output of the South was marketed in Texas. Oklia 
homa cares for the majority of the other eighth. It is sai 
that many northern buyers prefer the cypress wo og bu 
can not get them cheap enough to sell them at a profit. 

Local interests are preparing to concern themselves wit 
the rehearing in the Omaha rate case, which is schedule 
to be held in that city September 21. When the Interstat 
Commerce Commission recently held that an advance 0} 
rates from southwestern milling territory to Omaha, Counci 
Bluffs, Lincoln and Des Meines would be unjust, lumberme 
here were well pleased. The railroads, however, asked to b 
heard further on the subject, contending that an advance o 
rates from 25 to 26% cents should be allowed. ‘The mil! 
men did not appear in the original case, but are preparin 
now to fight the increase. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 2.—Continued improvement ix 
the demand for railroad material with inquiries coming 
in in great numbers and several good orders placed with 
local mills, featured the closing week of July. Prices hold 
firm and prospects are that both prices and demand will in 
crease steadily from now on. 

Stocks at the mills are badly broken up, particularly 
dimension, and in fact all items but finish are scarce. Oni 
manufacturer said today that railroads buy more lumber 
than they have in many months. Local rains in many) 
sections of the State last week greatly benefited crops. 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 2.—Optimistie reports on the lum 
ber situation indicate that conditions are steadily improv- 
ing. A reliable local authority expresses the opinion that 
by September 15 a really good market will prevail. Inquiry 
is heavy and prices show an all around advance of $1 to 
$1.50 a thousand over those prevailing a few weeks ago 
The very best indication, think local lumbermen, is the 
quantity of new railroad equipment that is planned and 
under construction. Not only is this activity resulting in 
additional business for the mills, but it evidences anticipa 
tion on the part of the railroads of heavy crops and increased 
tonnage, and a general improvement in the tone of business 
conditions throughout the country. It is understood that 
the mills in this territory are well stocked with orders and 
are only accepting such business as is offered at prices in 
keeping with recent developments in the market. 

J. C. Morris, of the firm of J. L. Phillips & Co., New York, 
was a visitor to Orange last week, touring Louisiana and 
Texas on a buying trip. 

H. J. L. Stark, treasurer of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, will arrive in Orange tomorrow from Cuicago, 
cutting short his vacation trip on account of the burning of 
one of the company's mills at this point Sunday. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BaLtimMorE, Mp., Aug. 3.—Chester F. Korn, of the 
Korn-Conkling Company, of Cincinnati, stopped in Balti- 
more a week ago and saw J. MeD. Price, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. Mr. Korn had been 
to Norfolk and ot.er places, looking after some foreign 
shipments for his company, and from here he went to New 
York, to take the steamer there on the following Saturday 
for England, France, Germany and other countries. His 
foreign trip is made at this time to get in touch with users 
of hardwoods on the other side and to arrange for additional 
shipments. 

L. Alan Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., wholesalers of North 
Carolina pine with offices in the Keyser Building, is receiv- 
ing congratulations on the birth of a daughter, the second 
child in the family. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., the well known 
hardwood exporters here, has just received a letter stating 
that John H. Burrell, of John H. Burrell & Co., Liverpool 
timber merchants and dealers in American woods, has been 
appointed a member of the Mersey Dock & Harbor Board in 
Liverpool to fill the vacancy caused by the death of L. C. 
Painter, of Alfred Dobell & Co., who was lost with the 
Lusitania. The duties of this board are to assign vessels 
to berths, to regulate charges and otherwise to exercise 
supervision over the great dock system of Liverpool, be- 
lieved to be the finest in the world. Mr. Burrell represents 
the timber trade on the board and his long connection with 
the business is held to render him exceptionally well qualified. 

















IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fuia., Aug. 2.—The close of July 
found the lumber business vastly improved in every way 
except in planing mill stock, Planing mill prices are 
said to be very low, although demand for this stock is uot 
small. The dimension and tie market is forging ahead at a 
rate which appears to presage a large amount of business 
at an early date. The east coast mills have been well loaded 
up with orders for some time and in some instances are 
booked ahead for ninety days. Gulf mills are said to be 
“in the same boat.” Both the Gulf and the east coast mills 
have taken an enormous quantity of British Government tie 
business, 5x10x9. The demand for this stock has become so 
urgent that the requirements have been made not nearly so 
severe as they were. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 2.—With seven million feet of 
lumber shipped through the port of Savannah during 
July the market for forest products does not appear to 
be as far from normal as might have been supposed. | 

Demand for lumber of all grades for domestic consump- 
tion, mostly for building purposes, is still good. What 
amounts to a building boom is in progress throughout the 
Southeast. Hundreds of houses are going up in every com- 
munity, the majority to be homes for men of small means. 

Prices have not changed. Enough material is being sold 
to meet ordinary demands, but the prices obtained for the 
product are not large. The dealers appear to be satisfied 
with the situation, however. 

With a cargo of cotton, naval stores and an immense 
quantity of poplar, ash, oak and hickory, besides other cargo, 
the British steamship Aiden sailed Thursday for Liverpoo! 
and Port Talbot. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFotk, Va., Aug. 2.—The business transacted in 
the North Carolina pine market during the last week in 
July was the lightest of the month and demand was 
centered on a few items, which have lately been receiving 
the larger share of attention. These items are 4/4 edgi 
box and culls and box bark strips. The better grades also 
continued active, but sales were not as large as during th¢ 
previous week. Buying by the yards is still small and ther 
seems to be no disposition to take care for the future. Some 
trouble is experienced with labor on account of the hot 
weather and the vacation period will affect business during 
August. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 
sv, Louis, Mo., Aug. 3.—Hardwoods are moving slowly, 


fit with some improvement noticeable over the previous, 


week. A few ot the hardwocd distributors at this center 
ti yort a beccter call Lor tue leading woods. Gum is moving a 
futile better. High grade ash and oak are in fairly> govu 
enand and prices have stiffened somewhat in consequence. 
ere is a fairly good call tor bridge material and piling but 
the demand has not been sufficient to affect prices. A ttle 
nore activity has been shown in the call for cypress. The 
retailers are disposing of a little more stock, placing more 
orders than they did. Pretty nearly all tne orders coming in 
ave tor rush delivery. Nearly all sections of this territory 
are represented in the orders. Keports trom traveling men 
out in Lowa, nortnern Illimois and other northern poiuts re 
port that every sign points to a general betterment in trade 
iuter in the month, 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says hardwvoud conditions are teatureless. The best seilers 
today are asu and quartered white oak and there is also a 
pretty good call for red oak. ‘Tne company did about the 
sume Vulume Of business during July as in June. He does 
not look tor much improvement in trade until atter Septem- 
ber 1, but expects tnen a good, active trade. 

M. L. Pease, of Galloway-Pease Company, Poplar Bluff, is 
in the city visiting the local offices of the company. 

Che ‘Luomas t. Powe Luinber Company says tue movement 
in all hinds of uaradwood is rather quiet. ‘thomas EK. Powe 
reports, however, a little better call tor high grade ash tor 
prompt delivery. He looks tor an improvement about the 
latter part of the month when stocking up begins, 

Tue Lotnman Cypress Company bas a satistactory volume 
of business, accoraing to W. H. Biumer, its sales manager. 
Iie bas been covering part of his territory and says condi- 
tions look favorable tor a tairly good late summer aud early 
demand tor cypress and expects it to begin about tue latter 
part of the month. Stocks everywhere he went are very low 
and must be replenished and tuis stocking up must begin 
shortly. 

A, 4. Smart, managing the F. G. Hanley Cypress Company. 
says business is goig nicely, the mills giving every aossist- 
ance and conditions looking encouraging for a good fail 
business. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 4.—This month opens with 
every reason for luinber men and representatives of all 
allied industries to be encouraged with the outlook. 
‘There is material improvemeut iu geueral Dusiless, aud as 
far as lumber is concerned tuere 1s more activity in con 
struction work in tnis city than there was a year ago. 
For the seven months ot tunis year ended with July tuere 
had been issued from the office of the building commissioner 
9,615 permits for work, estimated at $6,942,764, against 
8,217 permits for $6,019,288 during the corresponding seven 
months of 1914. kor July the permits were far anead of 
the monthly average, being 1,543 for work estimated at 
$1,275,100, compared witi 1,241 permits for work valued at 
$1,055,350 for Juiy of 1914. These official figures do not 
represent everything, as in the rush of emergency construc- 
tion made necessary by the storm of early July the com 
missioner waived tne formality of immediate applications 
for permits and authorized contractors to go on pressing 
jobs without the delay of formal application. When all of 
these have made tueir reports it is eapected that the total 
properly credited to July will be considerably increased. 

Tuere are numerous plans for residential improvements 
for next year under consideration and in some cases the 
ground is aiready being graded and put in suape tor tne 
builders. Plans for houses of all grades from $3,500 up to 
$50,000 have been drawn. 








FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, Ouro, Aug. 3.—The lumber trade in Colum- 
bus and vicinity has been fairly active during the last 
week, ‘There has been a fairly good demand for both 
yellow pine and hardwoods and on tue whole the tone of 
the market is satisfactory. Prospects, however, are not as 
bright as they might be. 

In the hardwood trade there is a steady demand by 
retailers. Building operations are still active and deal- 
ers are in the market for stocks to be able to take care of 
demand. They still follow the policy of buying only for 
immediate needs and are loath to accumulate stocks. Hard- 
wood prices are fairly steady at firmer levels, and although 
some cutting is reported, this is not sufficient to demoralize 
the trade. 

In the yellow pine trade there is a steady demand. Deal- 
crs buy for immediate delivery, and shipments come out 
promptly. Prices are steady at former levels and the tend- 
ency appears to be toward slightly higher quotations. 

Some factories are in the market for a limited amount 
of stocks. ‘They are mostly concerns making vehicles and 
furniture. According to certain jobbers the trade during 
July was equal to that of June and only slightly under the 
records of corresponding months of the previous year. 

I. B. Prior, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade is fairly active for the season, and believes trade is 
best among the retailers who are compelled to buy stocks 
in order to keep going. R. W. Horton, of the same com- 
pany, is on his annual vacation. 

_ L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Company, 
is spending his vacation on the lakes. ero i 

According to the report of the Columbus building in- 
spector for July there were 240 permits issued of a valu- 
ition of $504,095. Since the first of the year the department 
has issued 1,693 permits of a valuation of $2,990,445 as 
compared with 1,780 permits and a valuation of $3,714,210 
or the corresponding period in 1914. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 3.—Inquiries on ash have 
picked up during the last week, indicating more activity 
‘mong the handle manufacturers of this section. There 
is no increased demand for quartered white oak and plain 
oak, however. Walnut continues in good demand. Gum is 
slow, local manufacturers of furniture buying very little at 
this time. Hickory is only fair in demand, while poplar 
-ontinues to drag. 

The furniture trade is fair and most of the large furni- 
‘ure factories are being operated on an averige of fifty-four 
1ours a week. Chair and table factories also are fairly 
jusy and plow manufacturers say that the trade outlook 
sets better right along. Veneer manufacturers report trade 
‘ood and the veneer plants here and at Tell City, Ind., 
‘asper, Ind., and Cairo, Ill., continue to operate on steady 
‘ime. With the coming in of new wheat and the floodin 
‘£ the market with new flour many of the local slack barre 
nee manufacturers here have enjoyed an increased 
trade. 

Mertice E. Taylor, of Long & Wertz, and a of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, reports that many of the 
arge hardwood lumber manufacturers here are getting in 
iberal supplies of logs from Tennessee and western Ken- 
tucky. Prices on logs are lower than they were a year or 
0 ago. 


Eckstein Bros., at Jasper, Ind., are remodeling and en 

larging their sawmill plant and replacing their circular saw 
with a band saw. When the improvements are completed 
the company will have one of the best equipped plants in 
that section of the State. 
_ Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu 
facturers, this city, went to Detroit, Mich., a few days ago 
on business and from there he went to Bay View, Mich., 
to join his wife and two children, with whom he will spend 
the remainder of the summer. Mr. Maley’s partner, Daniel 
A. Wertz, is also spending a few weeks with his family at 
Bay View. 
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AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 3.—Inquiries for stocks for 
tall trade are increasing daily, but tne fall sales have not 
begun to an appreciabie extent. There is a gradual in- 
crease in buying, although individual sales do not indicate 
that the purcuases are for the purpose of replenishing stocks, 
but rather to meet immediate needs. Prospects for fal: 
business continue bright and it is expected the fall orders 
will be coming in within the next two or turee weeks. 

Building operations continue to show a decline in the city. 
The record tor July shows -the aggregate value of building 
permits issued was $542,891 as compared with $1,140,969 
for July, 1914. Permits issued the first seven months o1 
this year aggregated $3,961,052 as compared with $6,126,18:; 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

The Central Lumber Company, which some time ago lost 
its plant and yard at Akron by fire, has accepted an invita 
tion to locate in Rochester, where a bonus las been offered 


by commercial interests. The company has a pay roll ot 
about $20,000 a year. 
Local lumber concerns are receiving a large number of 


outside contracts for interior trim. The Maas-Neimeyer Lum 
ber Company has received a coutract for Mexican mahogany 
interior finish for a branch postoffice at St. Louis. It also 
has contracts for all of the lumber and interior finish for a 
large office building and for a hotel in this city. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MeEmpPHIs, TENN., Aug. 3.—It is expected that higher 
rates on gum lumber to Ohio River Crossings and into 
Central Freight Association turritory, recently permitted 
by tne Interstate Commerce Commission, will resuit in tie 
closing down of some of the mills east of the Mississippi 
River engaged in cutting gum lumber. Gum manufacturers 
say that under present rates it is almost impossible to manu- 
facture and sell gum lumber at a profit and that it will be 
entirely out of the question to realize anything after the 
higher rates are put into effect. While no definite decision 
to close down has been reached it is regarded as practically 
certain that there will be a decided reduction in the 
amount of gum lumber produced until there is an adjust 
ment of the controversy raised by the commission's decision. 

The Caddo River Lumber Company, Rosboro, Ark., is pre 
paring to establish a hardwood plant at that point which 
will cut 125,000 feet a day. ‘The contract has been awarded 
to the Allis-Chalmers Company and the new plant will have 
two band saws and will be equipped with the most modern 
improvements. 

John W. McClure, of the Belgrade Lumber Company, and 
president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has 
recently returned from a western trip. He covered about 
$8,000 miles. He took in the San Francisco exposition and 
went up the northwest Pacific coast. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. McClure. 

V. A. Waddington, of the Valley Log Loading Company, 
says that a very small amount of timber is being offered 
for loading on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Line of the 
Illinois Central and on the Memphis-Mariana cut-off of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the two roads on 
which it operates. He says that there is far less timber cut 
than at the corresponding time last year and that loading 
operations are proportionately reduced. 

The sawmill and veneer plant of the Paepceke-Leicht 
Lumber Company at Greenville, Miss., bas recently been 
closed down for repairs. Four new boilers will be installed 
in the furnace room and other necessary improvements will 
be made. 





IN THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 4.—The anniversary of the 
great European war found conditions in the local hard- 
wood market steadily improving but still far behind the 
activity that prevailed at the time the mighty conflict abroad 
was born. - Although the declaration of war had the effect 
of paralyzing export business with a suddenness that almost 
took away the breath of hardwood operators one beneficial 
effect is noted in the extraordinary demand for black walnut 
that continues unabated. 

Local dealers draw heavily upon country mills for supplies 
of this stock with which to fill heavy orders placed here by 
foreign buyers, since the stock in Nashville yards has been 
wellnigh exhausted. During the last few months export 
business has improved to some extent, although difficulty is 
= experienced in securing cargo space for the delivery of 
orders. 

The bumper fruit crop has resulted in a steady demand 
for box material, and this trade has been helped con 
siderably. 

A liberal distributive movement of quartered oak has been 
noted and both red and plain have moved more freely and 
while prices have not been high they have held steady. In 
the quotation lists ash and poplar are reported much firmer. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., Aug. 2.—While trade in this 
section continues comparatively dull, there is still much 
activity in manufacturing and the most of the mills are 
running full time. Manufacturers are shipping hardly 50 
percent of the volume of stock that is being cut, but they 
expect trade conditions to improve somewhat during the next 
few weeks. 

The H. A. McCowan Company, of Salem, Ind., which a few 
days ago leased the Bristol band mill of the Peter-McCain 
Lumber Company to cut walnut dimension stock to fill 
European war orders, is preparing to put the mill in opera- 
tion as quickly as possible. The company has several buy- 
ers in the field purchasing walnut logs, which will be 
shipped here from several States. 

The United States Spruce Lumber Company is rebuilding 
its mill at Marion, Va., which was recently destroyed by fire. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Evkins, W. Va., Aug. 2.—While orders for West Vir- 
ginia lumber products come more or less by spurts taken 
altogether the situation is much better than it was six 
months ago and the volume of shipments is much larger than 
it has been. Prices have shown little variation during the 
last month, affording a sufficient margin to make some profit. 
While the lower grades of hardwoods, principally mill culls, 
go largely for the steel trade, some of the mills, particularly 
those equipped with heading plants, find it necessary to saw 


much small stuff which has heretofore been used for heading 
blanks, not now much in demand. The better grades ot 
hardwood, however, seem to move satisfactorily. Ash has 
shown the greatest improvement in recent weeks. Hemlock 
piece stuff also continues to move in an encouragingly large 
volume. ; 

Much of the repair work for the Raine-Andrews Lumbet 
Company will be done by the company itself at its own 
plant at Evenwood, the seat of the company’s large operation 
The company has in course of construction an uptodate 
machine shop, the size of the building to be 30x60, wher 
repairs will be made to cars, machinery ete. 

The E. Stringer Boggess Lumber Company, of Clarksburg, 
will hereafter be known as the L. O. Smith Lumber Company, 
application having been made to the secretary of State for 


the change of name. The head of the new firm is Louis 
Oscar Smith, former baseball and football player, known 
throughout the State as “Bull’ Smith. The company is 


largely engaged in manufacturing ammunition boxes and 
easkets for export to England. ’ 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SouTH BEnpD, INv., Aug. 2.—The Hayden Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Fort Wayne, which for the last year 
has operated a woodworking and repair plant at Hayden 
and McCulloch streets, has sold all its machinery equipment, 
paid all its debts and closed its business. 

Van B. Perrine, head of the Perrine-Armstrong Lumber 
Company, Fort Wayne, has closed a contract for furnishing 
the United States Government with first quality oak lumber 
for the construction of 150 launches to be placed in the life 
saving service at stations along the Atlantic coast. The 
fumber is being shipped from Fort Wayne to the point of 
delivery, New York, at the rate of one and one-half carloads 
a week. First quality oak is not easy to obtain in the central 
States at this time, but the company has its force of buyers 
scouring the country and will be able to fill the order 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 
LittLe Rock., Ark., Aug. 2.—The 


Arkansas Rail- 
road Commission announces that on August 5 it will 
take up the request of B. S. Atkinson, general freight 
agent of the Louisiana & Arkansas, for authority to apply 
on local traffic between points on that road emigrant outfit 
rates on logging camp outfits, including portable houses and 
live stock. 

Owing to the advanced prices for walnut timber buyers 
are using every effort to secure the timber in Randoiph 
County. It is being hauled*from every section of the county 
Ten carloads bave already been shipped from Pocahontas 
and several more carloads will go forward later. 

The Buifalo Stave & Lumber Company, of Jasper, has 
started the development of zinc lands consisting of about 
4,000 acres near Cave Springs. Good prospects have been 
found on the land. 

The Public Service Bureau of Camden is negotiating with 
the Major Stave Company for the location of a sawmill here 
on the site formerly occupied by the Matthews Stave Com- 
pany. A liberal proposition is to be made the company. 

Russell Bros., who own a large tract of timberland north 
of Mountain Home, have installed a sawmill to cut oak tim 
ber. Demand for oak lumber is growing in this seetion. 

Earl Rhodes, proprietor of the National Handle Factory, 
located at Almyra, is moving his plant to Stuttgart and will 
begin operation this week. He will manufacture all kinds 
of handles and baseball bats. 

The Arkansas Bending Works, which has been closed down 
for the last year, will resume operation about September 1. 
Ii. Hegner, who formerly operated the plant, will again be 
in charge. Only the sawing will be done at Stuttgart and 
the wagon material will be shipped in the rough to the fae 
tory at Toledo, Ohio, for fiushing and will be marketed from 
that point. 
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IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Aug. 2.—A scarcity of orders, both 
for yellow pine and hardwoods, has become noticeable 
on the Lynchburg market during the last two weeks and 
inquiries from all sections have shown a tendency to drop 





off until the business now being offered reflects a “spotty” 
condition. On account of the slight demand for broken 
quantities and sizes dealers find it difficult to figure on 


inquiries intelligently, as there seems to be no bottom to 
prices. It is not a question of value with the dealers, they 
say, but whether they have an assortment of stocks which 
they desire to move along at a sacrifice. 

Yellow pine is especially slow at unsatisfactory prices 
and the retail trade buys only for immediate needs and at 
its own figures, insisting at the same time upon receiving 
extra good stock for immediate shipment. Regardless of this 
situation, low grades in North Carolina yellow pine move 
po acony box manufacturers fairly well and are the most 
active. 

Hardwood manufacturers are inclined to hold together for 
better prices, as orders are few and far between. Prices 
are fairly firm and poplar scems to be the active line. 


— 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug, 2.—‘‘ Mail-order competition 
does not figure to any extent whatever in the retail situa- 
tion in Kentucky.’’ This is the opinion of Alex P. Witty, 
president of W. J. Hughes & Sons, leading Louisville jobbers. 
In discussing the retail situation in the State, Mr. Witty 
said: “The dealers have bought conservatively and are 
carrying light stocks at present. Consumers in the rural 
districts have not been buying actively, crop conditions hav- 
ing required almost constant work in the fields. Prospects 
for fall trade look better, and a slight improvement late this 
month is expected.” 

Demands for lumber for manual 
coming to the fore in this section. The Louisville Board of 
Education, which recently published a long list of items 
specified for delivery during the next school year, has let con- 
tracts for the material to the Norman Lumber Company, 
Churchill-Milton Lumber Company, Louisville Planing Mill 
Company and Embry Box Company. The Lexington (Ky.) 
Board of Education received bids for lumber wanted for 
manual training work July 31, and will let the contracts 
shortly. A number of local yard men figured on the require- 
ments of the schools. 

Several million dollars is the amount being spent in Ken- 
tucky for better roads at present, and a large part of this 
sum goes for lumber for bridges, timbers etc. A number of 
counties have issued bonds to the amount of $250,000 or 
more, and the State engineering departinent is supervising 
construction work all over the commonwealth. Owing to the 
fact that many sawmills are in Kentucky, and timber suit 
able for bridge construction is plentiful, practically all of 
the material needed is bought locally and does not figure in 
the open market. 

Local lumbermen continue to figure prominently on the golf 
links. Roscoe Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber Com- 
pany, has won a place in the semifinals of the president's 
cup tournament at the Country Club by defeating W. W. 
Crawford 3 up. H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber 
Company, lost a first round match in the grounds committee 
cup tournament at the Country Club in a close match to Ray 
Buckley. Preston Joyes, office manager of the W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Company, has gone to Michigan on his vaca- 
tion, and took his golf sticks along. He is one of the best 
of the younger players at the Country Club. 

H. A. Cowen, president of Penrod-Jurden & McCowen, of 
Memphis, a concern which operates at Helena and Brasfield, 
Ark., announced today that L. H. Kesler, for the last year 
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superintendent of the new mill of the Chicago Veneer Com- 
pany at Clarendon, Ark., has been appointed superintendent 
of the rotary veneer department of the company at Helena. 
Alex Lendrum, who has been in charge of the Helena mill, 
is manager of the log and lumber department, the company 
now making lumber as well as rotary veneers at Helena. 

The Mengel Box Company, Louisville, is erecting an addi- 
tion to its Hickman (Ky.) veneer mill to house several addi- 
tional presses which it has had constructed for its built-up 
department. The veneer business has improved, a contract 
for two carloads a month having been closed with the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Company, of Louisville, has 
announced that its sawmill, which has been closed for several 
months, is to resume operation this month. 
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“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods. of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
wid $1 information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
aid 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











A. S. Cades, who operates a mill at Tallulah, La., has 
been spending the last two weeks in Chicago. 


Keith Blanton, of the Blanton-Wyatt Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was a caller at Chicago lumber 
circles several days this week. . 

George Waters, vice president of the Waters-Clark 
Lumber Company, of Duluth, Minn., was among the 
week’s visitors in the local market. 


John M. Smith, the well known lumber dealer of Dick- 


son, Tenn., is in Chicago this week, calling on the trade. 


He reports that he finds business very fair. 


J. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Company, 
Ironwood, Mich., was in Chieago this week, hobnobbing 
with friends and looking after business. 


D. MeLean, vice president of the White Star Lumber 
Company, Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, is this 
week visiting the consuming trade of Wisconsin. 


Hiram F. Below, of Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago 
last Wednesday on business. He stated that the Below 
Lumber Company was enjoying a fair run of business. 


E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber depart- 
ment of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., visited the Chicago trade this 
week. 

John D. Young, of the Garver Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., with headquarters at 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio, is calling on the trade in this 
territory this week. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
attending the meeting of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers. 


E. H. Klann, of the E. H. Klann Lumber Company, 
Lumber Exchange Building, who represents the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Company, of Jackson Miss., in this terri- 
tory, spent the lask week at Hess Lake, Mich. 


George D. Griffith, Monadnock Block, Chicago, left 
this week for an automobile trip through Indiana and 
Ohio. Mrs. Griffith accompanied him and they will make 
their first stop at Richmond, Ind., the former home of 
Mrs. Griffith. 


The Chicago offices of the Babeock Lumber Company, 
of Pittsburgh, are in charge of J. J. Rumbarger, of 
Philadelphia. It is understood that Mr. Rumbarger will 
be in charge until a suitable man is found to succeed 
J. P. H. Smith. 


Paul Lachmund, sales manager for the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, of Potlatch, Ida., was in Chicago last 
week, in attendance on the conference of white pine 
salesmen. Mr. Lachmund came via northern points and 
stopped off in Minneapolis before coming to Chicago. 


A. M. Richardson, of Osgood & Richardson, Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, left last Saturday for Helena, 
Ark., where he will in the future make his home. Os- 
good & Richardson have decided to put in a concentrat- 
ing yard at that point and Mr. Richardson will look after 
its management. : 


The membership committee of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago held a meeting Thursday noon, over 
twenty members being present. Eight new applications 
were received. The committee, under the chairmanship 
of F. L. Brown, is doing splendid work in recruiting 
members for this organization. 


C. G. Duffee, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who represents the 
Jefferson Lumber Company, of Birmingham, Ala., is in 
the North this week on a selling trip and spent several 
days in Chicago. Mr. Duffee said that he found business 
good, with a good volume of stock moving. He left for 
Cincinnati Wednesday evening. 


Edward L. Thornton, president of the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Company, 2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago, 
returned this week from a brief visit to Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. Thornton said that crops look good in the territory 
throush which he passed, and that corn is doing well 
notwithstanding the excessively wet weather. 


C. IK. Arp, vice president of the recently organized 
Plymouth Lumber & Fuel Company, of Plymouth, Wis., 
was in Chicago this week and called at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Arp’s company has 
just recently bought out and taken over the retail busi- 
ness at Plymouth of the M. H. Hand Lumber Company. 


J. C. Kenny, who represents the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Mich., in Ohio, has re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Northwest, where he 
made selling connections for the Mershon interests with 
fir and western pine mills on the Coast. The company 
is branching out in these lines, as its business is rap- 


idly assuming considerable volume. In regard to ¢-n.- 
eral business conditions Mr. Kenny stated that ‘he 
outlook is better and brighter than it has been ‘or 
several months. 


Charles E. George, editor the Lawyer § Banker «1d 
Southern Bench § Bar Review, of New Orleans, 1 .., 
was a caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERM \N 
during the last week. Mr. George was spending a sh -rt 
time in Chicago on a combined business and pleas: re 
trip and took occasion while here to secure some bick 
numbers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to complete ‘he 
file which he says he keeps in his office for reference on 
matters connected with the lumber trade. He reports a 
general improvement in business conditions in the South 
and looks for better times ahead. 


John C. Spry of Chicago, who has been spendi: ig 
the last few weeks at his summer home at Osterville, 
in historic old Barnstable County, Mass., has been 
spending the week in Chicago, where he was called on 
business. He expects to end his vacation about Sep- 
tember 1. He says he has been taking a complete rest 
from business. Mornings he devotes to golf and the 
afternoons in sailing his catboat. Contrary to weather 
conditions in this section, he says he has had no rain 
to interfere with his vacation, every day being pleas- 
ant except for occasional rains in the early morning. 


A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, Potlatch, Ida., who was a caller at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last Friday, said 
that he believed the white pine meeting of last week 
was going to be of much value to the white pine 
industry. It was a sales conference designed entirely 
to stir up the sales forces engaged in the white pine 
business so that a wider market might be secured 
and a better disposition be made of the product. White 
pine is so strongly intrenched that there is a tendency 
to go to sleep on the job of selling and, in his opinion, 
the salesmanship problem is actually as important in 
that line of the lumber business as in any other. Mr. 
Laird left for Winona, St. Paul and Minneapolis last 
Friday night, but planned to be in Spokane August 6 
for the hearing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association that the Federal Trade Commission will 
give on that date. 


John W. Beck, general manager of the S. Hanson 
Lumber Company, of Boone, Iowa, was in Chicago for 
a short time during the last week and was an appre- 
ciated caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Beck was accompanied by his son, and from Chi- 
cago they went to Mt. Clemens, Mich., for a short vaca- 
tion outing. Mr. Beck reported that the outlook for 
trade in his territory had been considerably lessened 
recently by a heavy hailstorm that had wrought great 
damage to the crops, but notwithstanding this setback 
the farmers would reap a good harvest and would be in 
a good position to make improvements that would re- 
quire the purchase of lumber during the coming fall. 
After having visited some of the lineyard managers in 
Minneapolis just prior to coming to Chicago Mr. Beck 
said that he felt that the Iowa dealers had no cause 
for complaint, and he was feeling rather pleased over 
the business conditions in his territory. 


H. McCollum Curran, who was assistant commissioner 
of the Argentine Republic at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, passed through Chicago last week 
on his way to New York. Mr. Curran was at one time 
connected with the Forest Service and then for five 
years with the Forest Service of the Philippine Islands. 
He conceived the idea of assisting in the development 
of South American woods and forests, whence came 
his relation with the Argentine Government. He be- 
lieves there are woods in Argentina and Brazil that 
could profitably be used in the United States, makinz 
something of a return business to counterbalance the 
large amount of lumber that goes from the United 
States into those countries. The principal import into 
the United States of forest products from Argentina 
is quebracho, much of which, however, comes in the 
shape of tannin extract. But there are many woods 
beside dye woods and quebracho that will eventually 
find a place as cabinet woods in the United States. 
The same is true of the Philippines, though apparently 
the time has not yet come for anything of suitable 
export in these exotics since American hardwoods and 
imported woods like mahogany are still in ample 
supply. 





ILLINOIS CONDITIONS INTELLIGENTLY 
REFLECTED, 


E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, Ill., is one of the leadinz 
retailers of that section of the State and formerly was 
president of the State retail lumber" dealers’ associa- 
tion. During a call at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Tuesday of this week he said that crop conditions 
in that section of the State are very good. If good 
weather could be had from now on there would be 2 
splendid crop outcome, but if the rainy and cocl 
weather prevailed for a much longer time there woul 
be serious results. Wheat and oats have not been 
threshed and unless dry weather comes soon there wi'l 
be a heavy loss by sprouting in the shock. Corn is 
weedy but of fine growth and needs dry and wart 
weather. Mr. Hunter said that from the middle of 
May to the middle of July twenty-five inches of rain 
fell in his section, while the annual normal is fror 
thirty-five to forty inches. As a result of the back- 
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werd condition of crops and harvest farmers are buy- 
inz practically nothing. They are waiting to see what 
}. erop outcome is and besides, if they were disposed 
tc buy, they would be unable to haul lumber, as the 
1ds are almost impassable. 

speaking of frei ht rate and freight classification 
problems now under discussion, Mr. Hunter said the re- 
tu ler is interested in being able to buy mixed cars and 
avything that interfered with that method of handling 
his business would be decidedly injurious. He in- 
stinced the cypress line that he carries. He uses 
almost exclusively cypress moldings and lath and but 
few of his twenty-one yards are able to take a full 
cn:load of moldings as a shipment, so that if a different 
rate should be put upon moldings than that upon 
siraight lumber they would be obliged either to aban- 
den their use or ship in full carloads to some central 
point and distribute by local freight, neither of which 
they would like to do. Mr. Hunter felt that such matters 
affeeting retailers should be taken into account in 
considering the classification problem. 


= 





CHICAGO LUMBER CONCERN BRANCHES OUT. 


Under date of July 10 a circular letter was sent out 
to the lumber trade announcing that the Stillwell-Crosby 
Lumber Company had succeeded the Elk Lumber Com- 
pany (Ine.) of Canton, Miss., Addison Stillwell, presi- 
dent of the Stillwell Lumber Company of Chicago, hav- 
ing associated himself with the company and becoming 
an officer and director of the organization. With this 
change in the corporate name of the company a change 
wis also made in the sales office. The Stillwell Lumber 
Company of Chicago becomes the sales representatives 
for the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company and will be 
the exclusive sales agent for that company. In addition 
to being exclusive sales agents for the Stillwell-Crosby 
Lumber Company of Canton, Miss., the Stillwell Lumber 





ADDISON STILLWELL, OF CHICAGO; 
Director Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company. 


Company will handle the output of the Red Lick Lumber 
Company of Red Lick, Miss., Coney Lumber Company, 
Baxterville, Miss., and Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company 
of Moore, Miss., which will give the Stillwell Lumber 
Company of Chicago an annual production of 100,000,- 
000 feet. All of these mills except that at Baxterville 
are located on the Illinois Central Railroad in the famous 
Rosemary shortleaf pine district, and the Stillwell Lum- 
ber Company will devote especial attention to the mar- 
keting of this lumber, which is especially adapted for 
high-grad3, steam-dried finish, case, base, molding, floor- 
ing, ceiling and siding. The Baxterville mill is situated 
on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad in virgin, untapped 
longleaf pine, its product being principally suited for 
timbers, heavy joists, dimension and railroad material. 
This combination gives the Stillwell Lumber Company 
iJeal faeilities for supplying the needs in all depart- 
ments of the lumber trade. 

With the taking over of the Elk Lumber Company 
roperties by the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company, ad- 
litional eapital is supplied that will be utilized in 
mproving that company’s manufacturing facilities and 
naking it one of the most modern and largest yellow 
}ine plants east of the Mississippi River. It is the in- 
tention of this company to carry in stock at its plant at 
Canton 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet, thus enabling it to 
‘il promptly all orders for regular sizes used by retail 
ards and the factory trade. L. O. Crosby was presi- 
cent of the Elk Lumber Company and will continue in 
that official position with the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber 
‘ ompany. 
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STATEMENT PARTLY IN ERROR. 


In an article that appeared in last week’s issue of the 
“MERICAN LUMBERMAN describing the purnoses and fu- 
ire activities of the Commonwealth Timber Securities 
mpany the statement was made that the company would 
t handle timber securities but would engage in the sale 
‘nd purehase of timberlands. In a letter received from 

rank R. Barns, president of the Comonwealth Timber 
eeurities Company, Mr. Barns calls attention to the 
ict that this statement is partly in error. He says: 

In the last issue of your publication in which mention was 

ade of the incorporation of our company you stated that 
ig company would not handle timber securities but would 
‘ogage in the purchase and sale of timberlands. 

Our company will also handle timber securities of our own 
‘ssues but not timber bonds, nor will our securities be issued 


on operating properties, either timber or lumber, but only 
on standing timber of our own selection. 

We are now preparing a booklet that will fully set forth 
the company’s aims and purposes, and we hope to have this 
booklet ready for distribution during the present month. 


Mr. Barns also calls attention to the fact that Mr. 
Stephenson’s name was given as Frank T. whereas it 
should have been Grant T. Stephenson. 





PAINTERS’ STRIKE ENDS. 


The labor skies in Chicago are gradually clearing. This 
week 10,000 painters have decided to terminate their 
strike and go back to work. Referendum ballots were 
east Tuesday night and the majority of locals returned 
an affirmative vote. The agreement approved provides 
for: 

1—Closed shop on Chicago buildings. 

2—Interior finishing to be done by Chicago painters. 

3—Arbitration clauses, so that differences may be settled 
by arbitration, not by strike. 

4—Unbroken peace. 





DEPLORE LUMBERMAN’S DEPARTURE FOR 
OTHER FIELDS. 
CADILLAC, MicH., Aug. 4.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 
Jobbs have left this city to take up their home in Port- 

land, Ore., where they have been called by the lumber 
interests of Mr. Cobbs. Both business and social Cadillac 
have united in deploring the departure of one of the 
city’s leading business spirits and social leaders. It has 
been hard for Michigan’s small towns to give up their 
lumber mills, whose passing has often marked the begin- 
ning of their decline. But it is just as hard, say the 
people of Cadillac, to give up a lumberman. . 

Mr. Cobbs is a partner in Cobbs & Mitchell, said to be 
the largest single lumber organization in Michigan. He 
is also president of the Cadillae State Bank and is inter- 
ested in many other Cadillae industries. He will not, 
however, sever his interests in the Cobbs & Mitchell con- 
cern, which has yet twelve or more years of active life 
before it. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From July 27 to July 31, inclusive, eight vessels 
brought 3,184,000 feet of lumber and 700,000 lath to 
Chicago for distribution. The largest individual cargo 
—450,000 feet—was earried by the steamer Mueller, from 
Empire, Mich. The next largest cargo—425,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Maggie Marshall, from Wells, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 27—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 450,000 feet. 

July 30—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 348,000 
feet. 

July 31—Str. Maggie Marshall, Wells, Mich., 425,000 feet ; 
Sch. Delta, Menominee, Mich., 400,000 feet: Str. Tempest, 
Cutler, Ont.,:380,000 feet: Str. D. L. Filer. Tessalon, Ont., 
379,000 feet of lumber and 700,000 lath; Str. Butcher Boy, 
Little Current, Ont., 420,000 feet: Str. Mueller, Empire, 
Mich., 382,000 feet. 








BUILDING ACTIVITIES GAIN. 


Quincy, Mass., Aug. 2.—Quiney lumber merchants 
wear prosperous smiles these days for building operations 
in this thriving city of 24,000 inhabitants, eight miles 
south of Boston, are booming. The building department 
figures for July are not yet available, although it is already 
known that they will be away ahead of last year, but the 
first six months of 1915 have scored a 30 percent gain over 
1914. The “Build-Now” campaign started in Boston by the 
Post last winter was ably seconded by the local papers, with 
the result.that 513 building permits had been granted this 
year up to July 1, as against 396 permits for the same 
period a year ago. The value of this 1915 construction is 
about $1,000,000. One reason for the building activity is, 
probably, the rush of business at the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company, many of whose employees reside here in Quincy. 
This company has taken on a number of new hands since the 
first of the year and is paying good wages. 





BUILDING RECOVERS ACTIVITY. 


PoRTLAND, ME., Aug. 2.—Building statistics just made 
public by the Portland Chamber of Commerce show that, 
whereas the outbreak of the European war caused a 
falling off of about $337,000 in the value of Portland build- 
ing operations during the fiscal year ended March 31 as 
compared with the previous year, building here has now 
more than recovered its normal activity and the four months 
ended June 30 surpassed last year’s building operations by 
more than 60 percent. 

A ride through the business section and _ particularly 
through the residential sections, where almost all the houses 
going up are of wooden construction, especially in the 
Brighton Avenue, Deering and North Deering sections, will 
show that building is now going on at a rapid rate and 
that the Portland lumber trade is experiencing a steadily 
growing demand for its product. The figures for the July 
building are not yet complete, so the chamber of commerce 
publishes the building statistics for March, April, May and 
June in the following comparison with 1914: 


915. 1914 











Months— Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. 
Se Sear arene aa ener irerte 57 $155,450 24 $ 57,435 
NP rr er eres ae 230,784 40 85,000 
ENE gnu win wank aoa tivovelesacerste 68 203,100 47 182,485 
IPP E Ts Wie csluat sean 5-0 ered ai od 47 215,425 40 175,000 

Jit ee ae a Se 243 $804,759 151 $499,920 


For purposes of comparison the building operations for the 
last four years are given. The city year runs from April 1 
to March 31 and the years given in the following table 
include that period : 


Year. New Bldgs. Cost. 
MTN 65.555 95 as4 00a: Wer 6 EOE Ww wives leven 411 $1,334,157 
pO RS Oren Sore aera ree eee 440 1,305,770 
UN MR ar cia oy ar etal ois: ciace oie onsie 1evecenciake 400 1,511,383 
AUER ENA owe ¢ 07%. 410a0ebi thie os 9 'e ew 0's 380 1,173,665 


These figures show that building in Portland has kept well 
over the milion mark each year, a fine showing for this 
section of the country and a city which is already built up 
with a solidity not found in many cities with twice its 
population of 50,000. The effect of the war is shown in 
the slight drop in the year 1914-15, but that this was but 
a temporary check is seen in the figures which show that 
Portland building for the first six months of 1915 if carried 
through the twelve month will give a building total of 
$1,703,248, exceeding previous years by a wide margin. 





PACIFIC COAST. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 






Try ‘‘ Electric Brand”’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. =DWERETT. WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 











Kansas City, 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 

CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 

and APPRAISE Setentes Prveen Come, 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Yard and St k 
Factory oc 
in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B. FIELD & CO., Inc., sin raneisco, cat. 


White and 
Sugar 





Qe TACOMA, WASH. “3G 





Anybody who uses them knows how 
they stand up to hard service. A 
door for natural finish surpassed by 
none. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 











q Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














































LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON 


The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and special rulingare high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 414x8}4 inches. Price, postpaid. 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. N. B. Hall & Sons have reorganized under 
the name of the Decatur Box & Basket Co. 

ARKANSAS. Newport—The Union Logging Co., at a 
meeting of the directors held in the offices of the Carna- 
han-Allport Lumber Co., adopted a resolution to dissolve. 

GEORGIA. McRae—The Rogers-Simmons Co, has sold 
its business to the Bogle Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Butlerville—Benjamin Wright is out of the 
lumber business. 

Kokomo—The South Side Lumber & Coal Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $60,000. 

South Bend—The Hayden Manufacturing Co. has sold 
all its machinery equipment, paid all its debts and closed 
its business. 

IOWA. Marshalltown—Kreutzer & Wasem have been 
sueceeded by the Joyce Lumber Co., which has head- 
quarters at Clinton. 

KANSAS. Fort Scott—J. E. Agar & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the A. L. Davis Lumber Co., which has head- 
quarters at Joplin, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Pine Knot—G. H. Kidd is not in the 
lumber business. 

Wingo—Starks & Dodson have been succeeded by T. B. 
Starks. 

MICHIGAN. Newaygo—The two factory buildings, ma- 
chinery and power plant of the Hunt-Buse Manufactur- 
ing Co. have been taken over by the Henry Rowe Manu- 
facturing Co., which is doubling its capacity. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The B. N. Thompson Co. 
has been succeeded by the N. C. Bennett Lumber Co. 

Pierz—Premersberger Bros. have been succeeded by 
the Morrison County Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—F. R. Alexander has sold his 
interest in the Pioneer Lumber Co. , 

Jackson—The PD. S. Pate Lumber Co. has removed its 
offices from here to Hattiesburg. : 

Moselle—P. M. Ikeler is closing out his lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The American Fixture & Show 
Case Co. has increased its capital stock from $12,000 to 
$70,000. 

NEW YORK. Haverstraw—Allison & Ver Valen have 
been succeeded by the Allison & Ver Valen Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., with an authorized capital stock of $5,000. ; 

Highmount—The Deer Creek Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Belle Ayr Flooring Co. 

NORTH’ DAKOTA. Clementville—The Murphy Lumber 
& Implement Co. kas sold its lumber business to the 
Rogers Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mount Pleasant—The Mount Pleas- 
ant Lumber Co. has been succeeded by C. S. Bossart. 

TENNESSEE. Belle Buckle—R. M. Paty & Co. have 
sold out. 

Nashville—A, P. Jacobs has sold his interest in Baker, 
Jacobs & Co. 

TEXAS. Marble Falls—D. H. Bridges has been suc- 
ceeded by the Griffiths Tumber Co., of San Antonio. 

Poteet—The Vining Lumber Co. is out of business. 

UTAH. American Fork-Brigham-Delta-Lynndyl-Marys- 
vale-Manti-Milford-Modena-Nephi-Oasis-Provo-Richfield- 
Spanish Fork-Salt Lake City—The Baker Lumber Co. has 
«hanged its name to the Bonneville Lumber Co. and in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. 

VIRGINIA. Stokesville—The Stiegel Lumber Corpora- 
tion has discontinued the lumter business, 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—The Panama Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Panama Basket & Veneer Co. 
_ Seattle—The Butcher Kilworth Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the George M. Butcher Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Flat Woods—The Fisher & Berry 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Ciarkshurg—The FE. Stringer Roggess Lumber Co. has 
made application io change its name to the L. O. Smith 
Lumber Co. The head of the new firm is Louis Oscar 
Smith. Mr. Smith is now engaged in exporting lumber 
to England, which is mostly used for ammunition boxes 
and casket oak, the latter being used in the ‘making of 
caskets for British soldiers. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Patriarche & Tennant have 
been succeeded by Hugh R. Fatriarche. E. D. Tennant, 
who is Snark of the Universe in the Hoo-Hoo Order, is 
giving his time to looking after the interests of the Hoo- 
Hoo order in St. Louis. 








INCORPORATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Spanish Peak Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $200,000; D. L. Bliss, jr., Li. 
Haslett, G. K. Haslett, Burke Corbett and J. R. Selby. 

IDAHO. Spirit Lake—Kootenai Box & Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $5,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Douglas Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $40,000. : ; 

INDIANA. Bluffton-——-W. W. 
capital $50,000. 

South Bend—The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has reincorperated under illinois laws with an au- 
thorized capital of $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Davis Woodworking Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Wyandotte—Wyandotte Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; George H. Boyd, president: 
Agnes C. Footh, vice president; Robert M. Boyd, treas- 
urer and Elisha Shepherd, secretary and manager. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark-—Keystone Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Sixth City Barrel Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; Harry Sharp, J. Morgenstein, Henry <A. 
Rocker, F. Gershurvy and S. Stern. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona—Pedlar Valley Lumber Co.., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. West Point—York Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; Crosby Thompson, president; J. A. 
300th, vice president and general manager, and L. D. 
Byron, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. UHarrington—Harrington Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Carl Gross*Co. has been 
incorporated by Carl Gross. Erich W. Behrens and 
Waldemar C. Wehe, to manufacture church furniture. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIGC. Toronto—Garden River Timber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $50,000; Frank Denton, John Grover, 
Edith L. Paterson and others. 


Brown Co., authorized 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Green Forest—The Walker-Perkins Haii- 
ware Co. recently began the lumber and hardware bu:si- 
ness. 

Malvern—Wilson & Niehart have entered the lumber 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. G. Cox recently began the coi- 
mission lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Lincoln—The Morrison County Lumier 
Co. has opened a vard with purchasing department at 
Little Falls. 

Morris—Clark Bros. recently began the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Silver Lake—Frank Bren is opening a lumber yard. 

Truman—The Truman Farmers’ Elevator Co. will open 
a yard about August 15. 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb—The A. J. Evans Lumber (Co. 
recently began the lumber brokerage business. 

Wingate—The O. & L. Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

MISSOURI. Lilbourn—Fred J. Voigt has reéntered the 
lumber business and is in the market for pine lumber 
and shingles. 

St. Louis—The Egyptian Timber Co., Rialto Building, 
recently began wholesaling mine timbers. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The H. & W. Lumber Supply 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

OHIO. Canton—The Shanks Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the wholesale business. 

Steubenville—The J. M. Comly Lumber Co. recently 
began the sawmill business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. East Stroudsburg—The Maplehurst 
Manufacturing Co. recently began the woodworking 
business, 

Lansdale—B. P. Lawrence & Son recently began the 
lumber business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Beresford—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. has entered the lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Handle 
Co. haS been organized by J. E. Waldon and others. 

Paris—A. P. Jacobs will onen a wholesale yard. 

Powell Station—The Powell Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale business. 

TEXAS. Memphis—G. W. Owens, who has_head- 
quarters at Dallas, is opening a yard here. 

Houston—The W. H. Gibbons Lumber Co. has been 
organized by_W. H. Gibbons. The company will handle 
Louisiana red cypress lumber and shingles, yellow pine 
and Washington rec’ cedar shingles and Pacific coast 
products. 

WISCONSIN. Francis Creek—H. A. Dumdey will start 
a retail yard here. He now operates vards at Bellevue, 
Denmark and Maribel. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—The Winfield Lumber Co. will 
establish a sawmill, planing mill and dry kiln on a large 
tract of pine timber which it recently acquired near 
here. 

ARKANSAS. Truman-—The Truman Cooperage Co. will 
erect three dry kilns. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater—L. S. Sweat, W. H. Bird and 
J. R. Lakey will establish novelty works and planing 
mill and will operate as L. S. Sweat & Co. 

GEORGIA. Helen—The George W. Hart Co. will in- 
stall equipment to manufacture spokes, handles etc. 

Savannah—G. W. Barrington, who has operated in this 
community for some time, will erect a mill on the site 
of the J. R. Thompson mill, which recently burned, and 
will develop timber acauired in this section. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Otis Manufacturing 
Co. will equip a plant for manufacturing products from 
mahogany and other imported woods. 

MISSISSIPPI. Monarch (P. O. Ovett)—The Beaver 
Dam Lumber Co. will rebuild and reéauip mill recently 
burned. About $10,000 of machinery will be needed. 

New Augusta—C. B. Leonard and Jerry Oliver are 
building a small mill near here, which they expect to 
operate in a few days. 

MISSOURI. Kansas Citvy—The Hesse Carriage Co. will 
erect a 2-story adidtion etc. to cost $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Carolina Veneer 
Co. will rebuild burned plant. The new building and 
machinery is estimated will cost $60,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—The Big Sandy Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is installing new machinery, includ- 
ing a large planer, ripsaw and resaw. The comnany has 
been engaged in the wholesale business exclusively but 
will also do a retail business. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Waldo—J. C. Love’s planing mill was 
partly destroyed by fire recently; loss $1,000. The mill 
will be rebuilt 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—July 27 the planing mill, 
storage rooms and power house of the Hamilton Lumber 
Co. were destroyed by fire; loss $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. Sulphur—The lumber shed and yards of 
the Theriot Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire July 27: 
loss $4,000: insurance, $2,000. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Sumrall—Mill No. 2, the machine shop, 
the dry kilns and parts of the vards of the J. J. Newman 
Tumher Co. were destroyed by fire July 29. Between 
80,000 and 100,000 feet of export lumber burned. The 
loss is estimated at $200,000, which is mostly covered by 
insurance. 

MISSOURI. Kenneth—The big planing mill of the Las- 
well Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire July 28; loss 
$35,000; insurance, $15,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The plant of the Pitt 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was visited by fire July 
26; loss $50,000; insurance, $20,000. . 

OHIO. Bradner—July 24 the planing and sawmills of J. 
W. Stiger were destroyed by fire; loss $7,000. The mills 
will be rebuilt at once. 

WASHINGTON. Frances—The dry kiln of D. J. Platt 
& Co.. with abovt 2,000.000 shingles, was destroyed by fire 
July $1; loss $7,000, which is partly covered by insurance 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NOVA SCOTIA. Perwick—The planing mills owned b) 
J. a Hutchinson were destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$10,000, 


NOVA SCOTIA. Milton—The mill and box factory 0! 
the McLeod Pulp Co. were destroyed by fire July 27 
loss $20,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH., Aug. 3-—The filing of the decree in 
ti suit of Louis A. Cartier in the United States District 
court last week provides for the complete and harmonious 
settlement of the estate as all of the parties to the suit 
agreed to the terms of the decree. With the consent of 
the Michigan Trust Company, the Grand Rapids Trust Cola- 
pany was — receiver to wind up and dissolve the 
corporation known as the A. E. Cartier Sons Company, of 
Ludington. 

Under an agreement made during the pendency of the suit 
this corporation transferred to the Michigan Trust Company, 
M. B. Danaher and Warren A. Cartier, all of the real estate 
ividings in Florida, Illinois and Wisconsin. Therefore the 
only property involved in the irene is the lumber 
manufacturing business of the A. E. Cartier Sons Company, 
of Ludington. Provision was made in the decree for a libera! 
uilowance to Mrs. Cartier, pending the liquidation of the 
company and final settlement of the estate. The trusteeship 
ot the Michigan Trust Company, which covers the Illinois, 
Fiorida and Wisconsin properties, will continue until all 
moneys advanced by that company to the heirs of Antoine FE. 
Cartier have been paid. 

The decree validates all acts of the trustees, thereby al 
lowing every contention made in the big suit by the Michigan 
Trust Company and provides for a final settlement of the 
estate as soon as the properties involved can be disposed of 
January 1, 1914, a settlement of the claims was made and 
all acts of the executors and legatees were confirmed, includ- 
ing the transfer to the corporation of the property mentioned. 
Then, under an agreement made by all the stockholders of 
the A. E. Cartier Sons Company, that corporation conveyed 
to the trustees, the Michigan Trust Company, Warren A. 
Cartier and M. B. Danaher, certain real estate in Florida, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, together with certain stock: © 
bonds covering properties in those States, thereby entirely 
divesting the corporation of A. E. Cartier Sons Company of 
any title to said property. 





New York. Aug. 2.—-A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Walter H. Redman, who formerly was a partner 
of the well known eastern spruce concern of ee guutier 
& Redman. His liabilities are mentioned as $190.5 with 
no assets. This in no way affects the business of y  Bccng 
Cutler & Redman, as Mr. Redman withdrew some time ago 
and while he is still connected with the business it is on a 
salary basis. 


MILWATEKEE, Wis., Aug. 2.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed in the Milwaukee Federal court 
against Owen W. Owen, of Racine, Wis. 


CINCINNATI, Onto. Aug. 3.—Suit was instituted in tlie 
United States district court here by Frank G. Price, formerly 
of Seattle, Wash., new residing at Haslam, Tex., against the 

A. Fay & Egan Company, of this citv. manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery. He asks an accounting of profits, 
and for damages and an injunction on the ground of an 
alleged infringement of a natent covering imnrovements in 
woodworking machinery. Price alleges that the Fay & Egan 
comnany has been, since 1910, manufacturing and _ selline 

guides or chip-breakers for lumber finishing machines in 
violation of his alleged patent rights. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 3—A deed conveying the pronerty 
of the Stevens Point Box Comnany, at Stevens Point, to R. L. 
Kraus, of Marshfield. as trustee for the Northland Pine 
Company, of Minneanolis, the Anrin Hardwood Lumber Com 
pany, of Grand Ranids, and the First National Bank of 
Stevens Point. bas been filed at Stevens Point. It covers 
all of the real estate owned by the Stevens Point Box Com- 
pany on Sentember 30. 1914. and also all of the machinery, 
sunplies, lumber and tools remaining unsold Marc® 
The nranerty was sold at public sale and the consideration 
was $6,500 


JENNINGSTON, W. VA., Aug. 3.—Receivers have been an- 
pointed for the Inmber business of Robert EF. McQuay. 
Snecial Judge H. G. Kump appointed Preston Harman and 
Attornev John F. Brown to onerate the holdings of the eam- 
panv. The assets of the comnany aggregate about $10,000 
and the liabilities about $18,000. The plant of the Lacie 
has been advertised for sale here this month. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 3.—Showing assets of $2.316,121 
and liabilities of $700,387, M. A. O’Brvne. receiver for the 
Seahoard Lumber Co.. whose nronerty has been ordered sold, 
has filed his report in the Federal court. Plants and eqnin- 
ment are valued at $287.896 and timber $1,558,987. The 
linbilities consist of bonds for $600,000 and accounts and 
bills totaling $100,000. 


BRAINERD, MINN., Aug. 3.—Brainerd Sash & Door Com 
pany; petition in bankruptcy. 


Buttrr, Pa., Aug. 2.—Tri-State Lumber Company; peti 
tion in bankruptcy. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK., Aug. 2.—T. H. Collier bought the bank- 
rupt stock of the Anchor Furniture Company for $2,780 
at a sale conducted bv J. Nichol, receiver. The stock and 
assets were listed at $15,900. 


HYMENEAL. 


ASHBY-WALKER. —Miss iss Willia Walker, daughter of 
Kossuth Walker, of Nashville, Tenn., and George W. 
Se of Indianapolis, Ind., prominently connected with 

A. McCowen & Co., of Nashville, were united in mar- 
=: August 3 in the study of Dr. Allen Fort, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church. Mr. and Mrs. Ashby left im- 
mediately after the ceremony for a honeymoon trip to 
Signal Mountain, in the historic battleground country 
around Chattanooga, Tenn., where the groom owns a 
country place. 





STEVENS-PAUL.—George M. Stevens, jr., of the 
Stevens-Eaton Company, well known wholesale lumber 
dealer of New York City, was married to Mrs. Leah F. 
Paul, July 21 at Mount Vernon. The couple will take an 
extended trip through Quebec and the Canadian Pro- 
vinees ‘and upon their return will reside for the remain- 
der of the summer at Oyster Bay, Long Island and in 
the fall will take up their permanent residence at Mount 
Vernon. 

McGEHEE-MONK—The marriage of Miss Emma. Monk 
and Hunter McGehee, of Pine Bluff, Ark., was a com- 
plete surprise to all their relatives and friends. Miss 
Monk was en route to Monticello to be» the guest of 
Miss Lorine White. Mr. McGehee accompanied her_ to 
Dermott and persuaded her to return with him and be- 
come Mrs. McGehee. The marriage ceremony was _ per- 
formed by the Rev. E. R. Steel July 24. Mrs. McGehee 
is the younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Monk, 
prominent citizens and pioneer residents of Pine Bluff. 
She attended Ward Belmont College and her personal 
charms, with a manner of sincere cordiality, have added 
«a large circle of friends to her girlhood companions. Mr. 
McGehee is the oldest son of “Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Mc- 
Gehee, and is secretary of the McGehee-Smith Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff, of which his father is president. 
Temporarily Mr. and Mrs. McGehee are at home with 
gal Mrs. J. W. Monk, 1519 West Sixth Avenue, Pine 

u 


ALLEN-PARSONS--Miss Rilla Parsons and Herbert 
Charles Allen, Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y., were united in 
marriage July 22. They were attended by P. L. Turner, 
of New York, and Miss Una Parsons, sister of the bride. 
The bride took a course in fine arts at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and graduated in 1913. She is a member of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta Fraternity and also a member of 
the Morning Musical Society of Syracuse. She went to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where she taught music at the Dorns 
School of Expression. The bridegroom is a 1913 gradu- 
ate of Amherst College and a member of the Delta Up- 
silon Fraternity. He is the junior partner of the lumber 
firm of Charles C, Slaght. The young couple will live 
in Cowdersport, Pa., where Mr. Allen is superintendent 
of two mills. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The R. C. Duff Lumber Company, of Duffield, Va., has 
bought from Mrs. H. B. Clay a large boundary of timber 
near Kingsport, Tenn. ‘The company will remove its band 
mill from Duffield to the tract. A two-mile railroad will be 
a to connect with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
road. 





The Chinn-Knight Lo; geing Company has bought 15,000,000 
feet of standing timber near Maple Kr alls, Wash., for a con- 
sideration of about $8,000 


The Big Creek Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Wyatt, La., the 
Gould heirs and the J. F. Bell Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Pollock, La., reeently sold to the Boom Timber & Manufac 
turing Company, of Selma, La., 50 acres of pine timber 
and lands located in Grant Parish, xa a., for $448,000. 


OBITUARY 














A. W. PETTIBONE.—The city of La Crosse, Wis., 
mourns the death of one of its most esteemed residents, 
Albert W. Pettibone, 88 years old, a pioneer lumberman 
and for many years a big figure in the business and civic 
affairs of that city. The only surviving children, W. B. 
page ote of Hannibal, Mo., and Mrs. Anna P. Sutor, of 

La Crosse, were with him when he passed away. Mrs. 
Pettibone ‘died last December. Mr. Pettibone was born 
in Bennington County, Vermont, April 22, 1827. He was 
graduated from Union College, Schenectady, and in Jan- 
uary, 1850, he followed the ’49 rush to California, going 
by way of Panama, After two years he returned to Ver- 
mont and in 1854 went to La Crosse. He remained in 
La Crosse for eleven years, during a part of which time 
he operated a saw mill on Robinson Creek, a tributary 
to the Black river. In May, 1866, Mr. Pettibone joined 
the late G. C. Hixon and N. H. ‘Withee in the lumber 
business, becoming manager of the saw mill and interests 
of G. C. Hixon & Co. at Hannibal, Mo., where he estab- 
lished his residence. He devoted himself to the affairs 
of this company until 1882, and in May, 1884, retired from 
active business and returned to La Crosse, where he had 
since resided. While in Hannibal Mr. Pettibone was one 
of the organizers of the Hannibal Lumber Company and 
the Hannibal Saw Mill Company, the Glen City Saw Mill 
Company, of Quincy, iil., and the T. B, Scott Lumber 
Company, of Merrill, Wis. He also became heavily inter- 
ested in southern lumber operations. He served as mayor 
of La Crosse from 1862 to 1864, inclusive. The name 
of Pettibone will be handed down to local history as the 
result of his donation of a park bearing his name to the 
city of La Crosse in 1900. This park is maintained by 
Mr. Pettibone’s endowment fund of $50,000. He also con- 
tributed $5,000 to the La Crosse public library in memory 
of his wife. 


REUBEN KIMBALL—President of the Starr Avenue 
Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, Reuben Kimball, died 
July 30 at Saginaw, Mich. He had been in failing health 
for the last two years, but his immediate death was not 
expected and the announcement came as a distinct shock 
to his business associates and his many friends in the 
lumber trade throughout this section. Two weeks ago 
Mr. Kimball, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
went to Saginaw to visit relatives. The remains were 
brought from Saginaw last Saturday and the funeral took 
place August 2 from the Islington Street residence. Mr. 
Kimball went to Toledo in 1893, since which time he 
had been connected with the Starr Avenue Lumber Com- 
pany, formerly known as the East Side Lumber Com- 
pany. He was 72 years old. a veteran of the Civil war. 
and was prominent in church work. He was well known 
in the trade, which will be deeply grieved to learn of 
his death. He is survived by his widow and two children. 


JOSEPH PECOR.—In the death of Joseph Pecor at 
Oconto, Wisconsin lost one of its most rugged types 
of woodmen. Mr. Pecor was a French Canadian, and 
was born at Montreal ninety years ago. He settled at 
Oconto sixty years ago and lived there continuously. He 
conducted logging operations on the Oconto river for the 
Holt & Balcom Company and the Holt Lumber Company 
for thirty-five years. Later he was in charge of logging 
operations for the Oconto Lumber Company and the Anson 
Eldred Company. He is survived by seven children. 

THOMAS MURRAY.—The death of Thomas Murray at 
Pembroke, Ont., last week removed the last surviving 
member of the older lumbermen of Ottawa. Mr. Murray 
was in his eighty-first year and his death severs one of 
the few remaining links between the old guard of pre- 
confederation days and the newer generation. Mr. Mur- 
ray lived in the romantic period of the development of 
the Ottawa Valley—the era of the lumberman and the 
trader, when the whistle of the locomotive had not yet 
awakened the echoes of the great timber stretches and 
when the foundations of many great industries and of 
many fortunes were being laid. 


E. E. GINN—The Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen has sent out notice to its members of 
the death of KE. ©. Ginn, of Columbus, Ohio, which oc- 
curred July 13. Mr. Ginn had been a member of that 
association for over eleven years and was held in very 
high esteem by all who knew him. He was the leading 
salesman of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and started with that company in 1902. 
during the latter part of his service for the company 
covering the territory in central and northern Ohio. In 
April of this year he resigned his position to take a long 
rest at Battle Creek. Mich., in order to recover his health, 
but he continued to decline. Mrs. Ginn and daughter 
Helen are left to mourn his death. 


FRANK M. SCHEBLE—President of the Wenatchee 
Lumber Company, of Wenatchee, Wash., Frank M. 
Scheble, died at his home in that city July 24, of heart 
trouble, after an illness of but a few hours. Besides his 
widow he leaves two sons and one daughter. He was 
formerly in the hardware business at Waterville, Wash.. 
going to Wenatchee twenty years ago, where he had 
since been in the hardware and lumber business, besides 
being interested in a large irrigation project. He always 
had been prominent in city affairs and was mayor of 
Wenatchee for two terms, 








ROY TONKINS—Manager of the general store of the 
McCormick Lumber Company, at McCormick, Wash., 
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CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 


PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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A Vivid Story 


an | of the life every lumberman 
GLORY OF THE PINES|| knows woven around a typical 
eT ee es lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 
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mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
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Illustrated and printed in 
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Wire Rope For Logging 


HERCULES 
WIRE ROPE 


RED ~ 
STRAND, 


You loggers know what your logging ropes 
have to contend with. Do you know what 
it costs when a rope unexpectedly breaks? 
There is loss of both the time and the labor 
of installing a new rope. 





HERCULES Red Strand Wire Rope is 
the result of years of experience. It repre- 
sents our best efforts in Wire Rope making 
after having carefully studied material and 
construction in connection with conditions 
under which the rope is to work. 


But this is the vital point to you Wire 
Rope users:—HERCULES rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work in 
all parts of the country, and the constant 
increase in HERCULES sales is due to ac- 
tual service rendered. 


A trial order will be very convincing. 
57 Years in Business, 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 




















This is sure Good News 
FOR YOU 


A thin high speed knife that isn’t 
eternally getting dull, cracking, or 
breaking. 


WHITE has just put out a new 
one and, say, if you want something 
extra fine, just try one set. It won’t 
cost much and may save you a lot 
of money. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., coiusba st. Buffalo, N. Y. 














A Profit Maker 
For You 


KEES METAL 
BUILDING CORNERS 


Used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards, Form a per- 
fect bevel-corner. Save the car- 
penter’s time. Give the owner 
a better job. 

You can sell a lot of them. 
We'll help you. 





A card will bring 
particulars. 


ED.KEES‘2° Barua Box 51. * 

















was instantly killed July 24, when an automobile in which 
he was riding went off a high embankment on the Pa- 
cific highway near Castle Rock, Wash., while Mr. Tonkins 
and wife and several friends were on their way for a 
camping trip. The other members of the party escaped 
serious injury. 


CHARLES LEE—An old-timer in the lumber business 
of Vancouver, B. C., Charles Lee, died recently. He was 
one of the best known men in lumbering circles on that 
eg He leaves a widow and one daughter to mourn 
nis loss. 


RICHARD M. APPLEBY.—A well known lumberman 
of Boakview, Ont., Richard M. Appleby, who owned a 
saw mill, was drowned in Partridge Lake, near Parry 


Sound, July 25, together with his 10-year-old son, Me 
land. Mr. Appleby was an expert swimmer, but wh 
he attempted to save the boy both became entang! 
in their fishing lines. 


FREDERICK H. GRAY—Senior member of the Wel 
& Gray Lumber Co., of Albany, N. Y., Frederick } 
Gray died July 27. Mr. Gray was born in Bedford, En 
land, July 27, 1852, and came to the United States 
1869. He had heen in the lumber business since 1888, 


ROBERT B. HAYS—For many years manager of S. 
Keely & Sons’ planing mills in Manayunk, Pa., Robe 
B. Hays died July 22 at his residence, 420 Lyceum Ay 
nue, Roxborough. Mr. Hays was 65 years old and 
survived by his widow. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 22. 


Yard men in Chicago report conditions a little more 
favorable than a short time ago. The call for building 
material is steady and gradually becomes larger all the 
time. In the outlying districts especially the number 
of two-story flat buildings going up is increasing and 
this calls for much yellow pine, hemlock and hard- 
woods for interior trim. The country trade is fairly 
good, but continues on a hand-to-mouth basis. Fae- 
tories are using their quota of lumber, but the market 
is inactive, no reaching forward being noticeable. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 31 aggre ated 42,881,000 feet against 50,169,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to July 31, 1915, amounted to 
1,177,623,000 feet, a decrease of 158,862,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended July 31 were 22,464,000 feet, 
an inerease of 2,029,000 feet compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1914. Total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 31, 1915, were 626,017,000 feet, 952,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week 
show. a decrease of 563,000 as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to July 31, 1915, were less by 15,700,000 
than during the corresponding period of last year. 
Shipments of shingles for the week increased 662,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to July 31, 1915, were 
44,253,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 31. 
Lumber. 
42,881,000 
50,169,000 
POOCTCABE on. 25 ese ses ens 7,288,000 563,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 31. 


Shingles. 
8,413,000 
8,976,000 





Lumber. Shingles. 

DEERE Cae ta Seek 1,177.625,000 275,226,000 
Perey er eer: rire eek 1,336,485,000 290,926,000 
ee eae 158,862,000 15,700,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 31. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Se oe ee ee ae 22,464,000 6,497,000 
abi eee eee ree aire 20,435,000 5,835,000 
[PPORSE 6 Sinica s wesw cee 2,029,000 662,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 31 
Lumber. 

pecususteris eae nie as Graeme ais 626,017,000 

Seie& ikts Gc hints Ries are 625,065,000 


Xs hingles. 
206,772,000 
162,519,000 





BRIRORG:- 5... c cn xe a eke es 952,000 


44,253,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week ended: July 34, TOG ous <6 <5. 2 6:6:5:5 as 2,909,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 

for the week ended August 4 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
RE A cin ha lobe emg d cus 8 oh ees 10 $ 5,950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 104 274,500 

5,000 and under fl re 49 308,100 

10,000 and under 25 | 32 442,700 
25,000 and under eo 8 241,000 


50,000 and under UU a 


235,000 
Ascher Bros., 2-story brick stores and 


SRMREION aos: Soin eh es ee ee ON wR 150,000 
BNE ScneGpes coue cea aus thaw 208 
Average valuation for week........... eee 
TOERIS PTCVIORE WEEK... <2 sci cecicccess 175 


Average valuation previous week...... 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 2 
Totals January 1 to August 4, 1915....4,1° 
Totals corresponding period 1 
Totals corresponding period 2 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 2 
Totals corresponding period 1906......2,2 
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NORTHERN PINE. 






Dedede, 

56,549,900 
51,029,900 
56,514,045 
35,221,045 
42,502,265 
42,612,712 


Chicago.—_Demand for northern pine last week was 
comparatively quiet. Dealers say that with present crop 
conditions they expect a normal fall trade in the coun- 
try districts. Country retailers, however, do not bank 
on future business and the buying going forward is to 
round out stocks. The feature of the market is the 
steadiness of prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesale trade has picked up de- 
cidedly on the strength of the fine crop outlook, though 
harvest is now on and country trade will necessarily 
be quiet for a while. City business is still good and 
much stock is moving. Yard trade outside has been be- 
low normal because of wet weather, but much of the 
deferred demand is expected this fall. Conditions for 
building, as to finances and as to the price of mate- 
rials, are favorable and much work is projected for the 
latter months of the year, 





New York, N. Y.—The market is quiet in orders bi 
the volume of inquiries is better. Suburban buildin 
holds up fairly well and while small orders continue t 
come along at a rate that shows up well in the aggre- 
gate, prices are low. The anxiety to book business 
indicates a good supply available for immediate ship 
ment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The volume of business shows littl 
improvement over a month ago, though the consumptio: 
of low grade stock is now considerably larger. Suc} 
stock holds firm because there is not much to be ha: 
at some of the chief distributing centers. Better grade: 
come largely into competition with cheaper material and 
so prices suffer to some extent. While white pine busi 
ness in general is not up to normal trade holds its own 
and stocks have been considerably reduced in this 
section. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The books of most dealers 
show that more lumber was sold last month than for 
July of last season. There is not much life to the market 
but orders are being booked in sufficient quantities to 
keep the usual forces in the yards and mills at work. 
Prices have not deviated much from the lists that have 
been in force the greater part of the season and ,the 
general tendency of the wholesalers is to maintain quo- 
tations on the major portion of items. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—From the experience of Pittsburgh 
lumbermen white pine appears to have a little broader 
market demand and sales are more numerous. There 
is not sufficient demand to make any great impression 
on values, but a certain rise is expected if the present 
trend continues. Low grade material is not so active 
and prices are weak. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for eastern spruce showed a 
little more strength last week, although quotations have 
not yet strengthened as much as it seems fair to expect. 
The trouble is believed to lie with the weaker producers 
who feel they cannot afford to delay marketing their 
stocks and permit a competitor to secure the current 
orders, with the natural result that buyers take full 
advantage of their opportunity to secure price conces- 
sions. Some leading spruce firms are now insisting on 
$23 base for spruce dimension and confidently predict 
that they will get $25 before winter, but in the mean- 
time there are chances for a shrewd buyer with good 
credit to supply his requirements at $22.50. It is un- 
questionably true that the present encouraging demand 
for eastern spruce fully justifies a base quotation of $23 
and that a general effort on the part of the producers 
to put the market on that basis would be successful. 
But price improvement cannot be attained with a good 
many of the producers and wholesalers enthusiastically 
pursuing an every man for himself policy, as at present. 
Random spruce is in good request, with orders running 
mostly to moderate-sized purchases but footing up to a 
quite respectable total. The present range of quota- 
tions is: 2x3, $20 to $20.50; 2x4, $21 to $21.50; 2x5, 2x6 
and 2x7, $20 to $20.50; 2x8, $21.50 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to 
$23.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. Boards have been moving a 
little better within the last few days, but the sellers 
manifest very modest ideas about the value of their 
offerings, taking $19 to $19.50 for good covering boards, 
and $21.50 to $22.50 for matched. 





New York, N. Y.—Demand is quiet but prices show no 
signs of further recession. Eastern mills hold out 
strongly for higher prices but there is plenty of stock 
available for immediate shipment. The building situa- 
tion develops slowly in new sections and as there are 
signs of slowing down in the Bronx, wholesalers have 
simply edged along from day to day. There are fewer 
consignment shipments under way than would ordinarily 
be looked for in the face of the present demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is not an important item at 
this time. The inquiries coming to dealers here are 
mostly for odd lots and some mixed cars that, if listed 
at mills, can be secured from stocks at stiff concessions 
from list prices. Demand is not showing much change. 
Clear spruce prices, however, show much firmness. Spruce 
lath and shingles are reported fairly active and more 
firmly held than any other item. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—In the country districts harvest season is 
on and naturally demand for posts is small. The farm- 
ers will be busy for the next month or six weeks and 
little is expected from this source during that time. 
Some husiness is being done all the time in poles, but 
they too are comparatively quiet. Stocks of long poles 
are small. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The pole situation is showing some 
improvement owing to a recent movement of poles from 
territory north of here onto the Canadian market, which 
has awakened after a period of non-buying. Demand 
in this section is quiet both for posts and poles, and 
prices cannot be expected to show much improvement 
until harvest is over and farmers resume work on fences 
and rural telephone lines. 
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Toledo, Ohio.—A trifle more activity is noticeable in 
he market than has been true for some time.  Rail- 
sds buy small quantities of ties while telephone poles 
nd posts find occasional buyers. 





HARUVWOODS. 


Chicago.—The hardwood trade is said to be improving. 
rhere has been some increase in demand noticeable the 
iast few days. Many wholesalers claim they are really 
joing a much better business than a year ago at this 
time. As a general thing, however, the volume of 
new business being handled is not large, but may be said 
io be slowly improving. Interior finish factories are 
buying more freely than for some time and the furni- 
ture and implement people, while not doing anything in 
the way of speculative buying, are in the market con- 
stantly for stocks. Plain and red oak are in fairly 
good demand, with prices firm. Cottonwood in the upper 
vpades is slow, but the lower grades are being absorbed 
readily, Veneer manufacturers are buying some. birch 
logs and this wood is easily the leader in the North- 
west. Red gum is in fairly good shape, considerable 
quantities having been recently exported. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here say that they 
enjoy a fair business, but it is coming mainly in rush 
orders from factory buyers who are living from hand 
to mouth. They decline to stock up to any extent, al- 
though prices are as favorable as can be expected for 
the next few months, and the crop movement will soon 
make rush shipments a difficult matter. The price situ- 
ation is unsatisfactory but under the limited condition 
of northern stocks it is expected to show improvement 
before long. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Local factories bought a little more 
freely of gum and oak last week. ‘Trade still is light, 
but improvement, it is believed, will be maintained, Box 
companies also do more buying. The trade in oak floor- 
ing has shown improvement, but not enough to strengthen 
prices to any important extent. High grades of ash and 
and walnut are in better demand for export trade and 
prices are strong, but there is little improvement out- 
side of that except in the demand for gum. The most 
active items in the country trade are bridge stock, 
demand keeping up well because of the continued heavy 
rains that washed out an unusual number of bridges. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a little better hardwood busi- 
ness reported, but trade is still rather quiet. Oak still 
leads in demand, white ash, poplar and gum are quiet. 
Railroad buying is also slow, although it is much bet- 
ter than it was. 





Louisville, Ky.—Business holds up _ well, relatively 
speaking, the usual summer lethargy having failed to 
put in an appearance. ‘This is due to a large extent to 
the fact that consumers have not been buying at a 
normal rate heretofore, and hence have been compelled 
to continue their purchases during the period which is 
ordinarily barren of business. However, the lumbermen 
manage to keep busy, and shipments of hardwoods are 
satisfactory, general conditions considered. 
ture factories are expected to be in the market right 
along new, the shows being ever and reports of their 
results being encouraging. Oak shows improvement both 
in plain sawed and quartered. Ash and poplar sell well. 
Chestnut is improving some, and hickory maintains the 
betterment it manifested some time ago. Gum also is 
in a little more active demand. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Buyers are still disposed to be con- 
servative, with the result that few orders are being 
placed for large quantities. Inquiry is increasing, how- 
ever, and most members of the trade expect a better 
business this fall. Demand is still best for the special- 
ties, with ash easily the leader in export outlets. Oak and 
gum are being sent abroad in fair quantities, and there is 
also about as large a business in walnut with England 
and her allies as offerings will allow. In domestic circles 
inquiry for oak is fair and gum moves fairly well though 
at rather unattractive prices. Cottonwood sells both at 
home and abroad, with quartered stock going into the 
latter outlet in fair quantities. Holders of southern hard- 
woods are generally firm in their views and a determined 
effort is being made to resist lower prices. Stocks are 
not excessive as'a rule and the outlook is considered 
immeasurably better than at this time last year. 

Boston, Mass.— Although the hardwood wholesalers re- 
port this week that their department, as a whole, mani- 
fests the comparative quietness to be expected during 
this season, there has been improvement in demand for 
some lines. Plain oak enjoys a stronger call, with $57 
the bottom price for inch firsts and seconds and some 
offerings of well manufactured plain white oak bring 
up to $62. While July was an unusually rainy month 
and caused builders more or iess delay in finishing up 
houses, hardwood flooring is the subject of a little more 
inquiry from the retail yards. It is noted that these 
inquiries are usually for small lots and that the pros- 
pective buyer is almost as eager about the promptness 
vith which the lumber can be delivered as he is about 
‘etting the stock at the lowest price. This further con- 
irms the report that retail stocks are unusually light 
ind that considerable buying for the fall building trade 
vill have to be done shortly. The better request for 
lack and red birch as well as sap birch is maintained. 
nch red birch, firsts and seconds, brings $52 to $54, and 
sap of the same grade, $43 to $45. The call for maple 
Ss steady and the quotation of $38 to $41 for inch firsts 
ind seconds is the same. While ash is quiet offerings 
ire scarce and quotations very firm. There is always 
something doing in basswood, which is offered at $43 
to $45 for inch firsts and seconds. Quartered oak con- 
tinues quiet and the market quotation remains steady at 
‘85 to $89 for inch firsts and seconds. 

Baltimore, Md.—Some progress in a more liberal dis- 
‘vibution has been made and hardwood quotations have 
sained in firmness. Hardwood men manifest an ex- 
pectant mood and while they have not yet reached the 
point of augmenting their production, buyers are ap- 
preciably more receptive, and orders are placed with 
sreater freedom. The domestic business has been aided 
by the foreign trade, which has also developed somewhat 
more activity. Numerous inquiries are received from 
abroad and it is possible to realize acceptable figures. 
“oreign buyers are far less captious than during normal 
times, The medium class stocks consequently are rela- 
tively stronger than the higher classifications, and are 


The furni-: 


called for in quantities that are likely to force an early 
positive advance. 

New Orleans, La.—Export movement continues of fair 
volume with ash, oak and gum leading. The upward 
tendency of ocean rates, locally noted, will serve to 
check the development of this trade, it is feared, though 
the difficulty may be avoided by use of chartered vessels. 
Interior demand changes little in either volume or char- 
acter. Prices in consequence remain about as they were. 


New York, N. Y.—Plain white oak is much stronge: 
and the wholesale trade views the situation more en- 
couragingly because of the improved inquiry. Quartered 
oak is selling fairly well and inquiries come along on 
a reasonable scale. Birch and maple move slowly and 
the special stocks, such as walnut and mahogany, find 
little snap at their end of the market. Yards buy more 
freely, feeling that prices have seen their lowest. In- 
quiry is more scattered, coming from large piano and 
furniture manufacturers as well as smaller consumers, 
and a better price situation is expected in a few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The market is not called more than 
fair and wholesalers find it hard to get any large orders. 
Birch is in good demand, especially thick stock, but the 
supply is limited. War orders are placed to some ex- 
tent but are hard to fill because of the exactness of the 
specifications. Ash and maple are among the leading 
woods and plain and quartered oak are reported to be 
in steady demand. Wholesale yards receive only light 
stocks at present. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While trade in hardwood continues 
fairly good there are frequent complaints of quiet from 
some quarters. The movement of plain white oak re- 
mains a conspicuous point in the situation. Prices for 
this wood are said to show more firmness. Demand has 
been stronger from furniture interests, vehicle builders 
and from manufacturers of building material. There is 
no important change in the black walnut market, the 
product being scarce and prices subject to sellers’ dic- 
tation. Cherry, chestnut and maple have held a fairly 
normal movement, while the gums have had a some- 
what improved demand. Interior finish mills have been 
more liberal buyers of gum and birch than for some 
weeks previous. Manufacturers of mahogany report 
more activity on the part of furniture and piano makers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Oak continues weak and dull, and 
the upper grades of all hardwood lines are somewhat off 
color. Low grade material seems in better demand, but 
offerings are so plentiful that prices do not respond. 
Most industrial buyers take more freely of contract ma- 
terial and some renew orders and supplement old ones. 
Low grade stocks are fairly well cleaned up in the im- 
mediate territory and the early fall is regarded as cer- 
tain to bring about a change in the market situation. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory has been fairly active during the 
last week. The volume of business transacted has been 
about normal and the tone is generally satisfactory. 
Buying by retailers is the best feature. Some buying 
is done by vehicle and furniture manufacturers, and 
prices are steady, although some slight cutting is re- 
ported. Shipments are coming out promptly all along the 
line. Quartered and plain oak are both in fair demand 
with prices unchanged, and chestnut is one of the 
strongest points in the market. Basswood is firm and 
ash is also in good demand. Other hardwoods are un- 
changed. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The building trades have done some 
hardwood buying recently and furniture factories and 
automobile concerns use a fair amount of lumber. Deal- 
ers still buy for present needs only and most of them 
have considerable lumber on hand, picked up here and 
there at bargains. Plain oak leads while ash is in “air 
demand. Prices have held fairly firm. 


Ashtand, Ky.—There is a good demand for firsts and 
seconcs in all thicknesses and No. 1 common is improv- 
ing. The lower grades are quiet. Bill stuff is inquired 
for in large blocks. Ties are quiet. Prices remain un- 





changed. 
HEMLOCK. 
Chicago..-Conditions show gradual improvement and 


business should soon be back to normal in this mate- 
rial. Competition is keen, however, and although orders 
are coming along at a better rate than during June and 
July they are not entirely satisfactory. Concessions in 
prices are frequent and manufacturers complain that 
yellow pine is encroaching on this territory all the 
time at prices less than those at which they can afford 
to manufacture hemlock. 


Boston, Mass.—Some dealers speak of a slight im- 
provement in demand for he nlock boards, which are 
said to move somewhat better now that the mills ship- 
ping No. 2 common southern pine boards here have 
marked up their lists. The best price that can be se- 
cured at present for eastern clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 
14-, 16-feet, is still $20, with some transactions at $19.50. 
The better grades of Pennsylvania hemlock boards and 
the cheaper hemlock boards from North Carolina mills 
are not getting much call, however. Several eastern 
mills refuse to deviate from their announced intention 
to hold their boards at $21 and waiting until late sum- 
mer or early autumn when it is fair to expect that the 
better call from the builders will strengthen the price 
situation. There is very little demand for hemlock di- 
mension stock. While hemlock plank are rather quiet 
orders are secured all the time and despite heavy offer- 
ings the quotations do not show any marked weakness. 
Good dry plank, 10 to 16 feet, largely even feet, are of- 
fered at the foilowing prices: 2x8, $21; 2x10, $22.50; 2x12, 
$23.50; 2x5 and up, $20. 


New York, N. Y.—Prices are slightly better but stock 
is easily obtained and yards buy conservatively. If the 
market has changed at all, it has been for the better, 
as prices have not gone below their former levels and 
wholesalers adding an occasional 25 and 50 cents find 
better success with their efforts. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fair, but not improving to 
any extent. The market holds its own in price and 
some large producers report that they have cleaned up 
surplus stocks. At the same time there has been plenty 
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‘*Graphite’’ says old Jerry, ‘‘puts 
th’ 


ay 9 


‘‘ease’’ in grease an’ th’ ‘‘go 


in wagon. 


DIXON’S 


Everlasting Graphite 


AXLE GREASE 


puts dollars in your pocket—saved 
through longer service with less 
grease and less trouble. Write 
for dealers name and _ booklet 


No. 207-I. 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











Get the 
Exclusive Agency 


in yourtown. Thisis a chance to make 
more sales—to make more money. In- 
duce your customers to use Reeves W ood 
Preserver. You will be doing them a ser- 
vice and earning a profit as well. We 
want a live representative in each town. 
First come—first served. 


REEVES 


Wood Preserver 


doubles or triples the life of the wood. It 
is easy to apply —no apparatus—no heat- 
ing—no skilled labor. It is inexpensive. 
Once a customer buys it, he will con- 
tinue to buy. Write for complete infor- 
mation and our exclusive agency plan. 





The Reeves Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


NEW ORLEANS, - - LOUISIANA. 











Treating Timbers with a Vat 


You could erect one in your yard and sell timber 
already treated. Or you could charge so much for 


treating to order. ‘Thisis a profitable side line. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 































PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent Reliable 
Collection umber 
Service. Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





































Don’t Handicap Yourself 


in the race for business by failure or neglect to provide yourself 
with the best business card the world thus far affords 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


In use the cards are detached one by one as occasion demands. 
The edges are absolutely smooth, incomprehensible as that may seem, 
and every card is clean, flat, perfect 
and unmarred. They attract attention 










and they get attention. Send for sam- Appear- 
ple book and detach ance of 
them ‘for yourself—You our neat 
will never be card in 
satisfiedwith case. 
any- 


thing 
else. 


Send 
today. 






OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.PA. 


.K. HARRIS. 
SALES AGENT 





FIGHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
4 SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, 
61-63 East Adams Street, 


Plate Printers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














of stock available right along and quotations are lower 
than they sometimes are at this season. Plenty of 
building work is going on but severe competition comes 
in from yellow pine. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Despite the optimistic reports regard- 
ing hemlock there appears to be constant setback to 
the market position and a weakening of prices. Re- 
cent developments have made demand increase, but 
there have been breaks in the pricing of this material 
that lowered the base rate from 50 to 75 cents below the 
Pittsburgh price which in turn was $1.50 off the last 
list. Demand is better, and outlook excellent for hem- 
lock this fall, but this has no influence on present mar- 
ket conditions. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Sales are reported on a more 
extensive basis than for a considerable period, large 
consignments being contracted for fall delivery. Deal- 
ers are getting forward the required stock by vessel 
and shipment of stock to consignees will be made within 
a few weeks. Prices have not changed recently and 
dealers state that the curtailment of the output has 
tended to strengthen quotations lately. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—In the hemlock market there is a 
much better feeling than in early July. Demand for 
boards, timber and lath was heavy the closing weeks 
of the month, and seems likely to continue for some 
time. Prices have stiffened materially, and yard ac- 
tivities have been greatly stimulated. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade has been rather active 
recently. Retailers are in the market for a _ larger 
amount of stock as they have sold much for building 
purposes. Prices are still weak in sympathy with yel- 
low pine. Shipments come out promptly. 


Toledo, Ohio.—‘here is a little activity in hemlock, al- 
though the general quietude is shared by this lumber. 
Prices are fairly firm. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—This wood holds its own, no actual prog- 
ress having been made during the last week. Stocks are 
sufficiently large to meet all requirements of the con- 
sumers and the selections are well rounded out. Fac- 
tories are buying a good deal of firsts and seconds, but 
little is being done in the cheap lumber in this market. 


Boston, Mass.—While demand for poplar has been 
light this lumber always attracts some attention. Prices 
are little changed. Retail customers continue their 
policy of placing orders for small assortments to keep 
them going and usually insist on quick shipment of their 
purchases, sometimes paying a little more than they 
want to in order to make sure of getting the lumber in 
time to fill requirements. The inquiry for the saps and 
selects has been a little freer this week than the call 
for the firsts and seconds, which bring $55 to $61 for 
inch stock. 





Baltimore, Md.—Such developments as have taken 
place in the poplar trade have resulted in a more active 
movement and larger requirements among consumers. 
This applies to the home market as well as to exports, 
the foreign trade in particular having lately shown a 
fair expansion. Large shipments of poplar have been 
made to foreign countries and inquiry is still quite active. 
To secure tonnage is really the greatest difficulty in 
the foreign business. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little is doing in poplar and not much 
improvement appears to be in sight though business will 
no doubt show improvement within the next few weeks. 
Wholesalers carry fair assortments but add little to their 
stocks under present conditions. Prices hold up fairly 
well but are not as strong as is frequently the case and 
stocks are said to be large at the mills. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar is moving particularly well, 
especially the millwork grades. There is no trouble here 
about vard supplies, and deliveries on urgent orders are 
prompt. Box factories are also heavy buyers of the 
rough. Representatives of eastern mills continue to re- 
port accelerated movement toward the Atlantic ports 
and Coast points. It is explained that this movement 
is due to the demand from the big eastern manufac- 
turers of war material, there being a vastly heavier re- 
quirement of iumber for packing for export, now that 
these large orders from abroad are beginning to move 
out on a large scale. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar holds up well in 
central Ohio territory. Prices are somewhat unsteady 
but not sufficiently so to demoralize the market and 
shipments come out promptly from every producing 
section. Stocks in the hands of retailers are not very 
large. 















SHOW a farmer 








Write Today. 





Silo Doors 


and 


Frames 


and you've as good as made the sale 
for they are built on practical lines for 
practical people. Lumber dealers who handle 
them say they greatly facilitate the sale of silos. 
We can furnish you Silos complete—all one-piece staves with size conforming 


cypress roof, or just the door frames and doors as described above. If you want 
the one best seiler in Silos we want to tell you about our proposition in detail. 


Vernier Manufacturing Company 
900 3rd Ave., West, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
































Ashland, Ky.—A scattering demand for poplar bring: 
in a fair volume of business. Good lumber seems t¢ 
have the call with a strong tendency towards specials 
Poplar lath are in big demand. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Despite the low offerings in cypress 
poplar has thus far been able to hold its own as tu 
price while the demand holds up fairly well. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There is probably a little better inquiry 
from the railroads. This is an exception, however, as 
the conditions in west coast products are in status quo. 


“Very little yard stock is moving in fir. Silo material is 


in fair demand and some spruce is moving. The rail- 
roads are doing some nibbling but actual orders are 
not numerous. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market situation is a trifle firmer 
this week than heretofore, due io scarcity of stocks at 
the mills and a heavier demand from the Middle West 
for yard stock. Buyers report a scarcity of dimension 
and drop siding. Manufacturers say stocks of all kinds 
of lumber at the mills are very light and with the some- 
what improved demand lists are generally being sent 
out by the mills advancing 50 cents on dimension and 
$1.50 on drop siding and slash grain flooring; $1 on 
Vv. G. flooring, and $1 on other clear items. Cedar 
siding holds firm, with a slight advance, owing to light 
stock. Tonnage shows indication of becoming looser and 
if this continues exporters expect to see this branch of 
the business increase. Cedar logs are scarce. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Among the more aggressive fir mills 
there is continued feeling of a little better trend in the 
rail market and some quote a bit higher on a few items 
of clears. There have been a few timber inquiries, in- 
cluding some mining, but the aggregate is too small to 
be enccuraging. Silo business has been comparatively 
good. Cargo trade is unchanged and the vessel scarcity 
for foreign business has not eased. Fir log values are 
unchanged and weak. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers get some business from the 
East for fir, but demand in this immediate territory is 
light. In spite of the dearth of orders several mills have 
put up their prices, especially on fir dimension, which 
indicates that orders are not so scarce in other sections 
as they are here. Not only is the actual business sparse, 
but there are few inquiries for fir. Trade in spruce also 
is quiet but the strong foreign inquiry enables the manu- 
facturers to maintain the price which was established 
some weeks ago when spruce logs increased in price. 
The market for red cedar siding is firmer, the price gen- 
erally quoted is still $3 off the list. Buyers who get 
mixed cars of siding and shingles find it necessary as 
a rule to pay 5 cents more for their shingles than the 
straight car price. 

Boston, Mass.—Light offerings result, necessarily, in 
more or less quietness in the dealing in lumber from 
the west coast. Quotations remain steady on the sizes 
and grades the wholesale yards now have on_ hand. 
Douglas fir dimension has been arousing some interest 
on the part of architects and builders, as those offering 
it here claim it rulfills all the specifications of prime 
longleaf yellow pine and at a slightly less pri¢e. But 
some good contracts that might have gone to the west- 
ern fir have been lost through the inability of dealers 
to guarantee delivery within the time specified. Great 
difficulty is encountered in geiting lumber cargoes for- 
ward from the Pacific ports because of the lack of 
bottoms and the high freights demanded. The interest 
in fir doors and other inside finish work is spoken of as 
very encouraging, and if this stuff can be got forward 
better it is expected that this department will later ex- 
perience a fairly brisk demand for the requirements of 
the fall trade. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. — Wholesalers who handle California sugar 
pine and white pine and shop lumber say that this 
class of material is being readily absorbed by the fac- 
tories. The Inland Empire product is in little better 
shape; inquiries are more numerous but the quantities 
moving are not large. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A fair amount of business is of- 
fered in the East, but the light demand in this section 
serves to keep prices from showing any resiliency. There 
is little factory call and the last week has shown a de- 
crease in the yard trade because of the excess of rain. 
The mills ship a fairly good amount of stock now, but 
it is largely on contracts and little new business comes 
in. Some of the mills show a little anxiety to get busi- 
ness and further pressure to sell probably will be evi- 
dent unless conditions in this territory show an early 
improvement. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is rather quiet but fairly even 
and quotations remain quite steady. Yards carry as 
light stocks as their requirements permit and place re- 
newals rather than unnecessarily tying up working cap- 
ital in larger stocks of this high-priced lumber, Much 
current dealing, therefore, is in small assortments to 
fill out a car and there is very little straight car busi- 
ness. The anxiety of the average buyer to have his 
purchase delivered as promptly as possible results in 
more than the ordinary amount of bother with tracers 
ete. for the wholesale concerns. The range. of quota- 
tions on the most carefully graded stocks of white pine 
offered here are: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; 
fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $108.56; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50: 
5/4 and 6/4, $ - §/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., 
No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 
10-inch, $54.50. 











REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—There is continued inquiry fo! 
redwood lumber from the foreign markets. ‘Transporta 
tion difficulties continue to limit the shipments of clear: 
and ties. Total production has been increased, as al 
put one of the redwood mills are in operation and price* 
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are well maintained, The eastern rail trade is in fairly 
go shape. 

« ansas City, Mo.—Redwood demand is less active than 
it “as a year ago. While prices as a rule are fairly 
wi maintained because of the firmness of the Coast, 
gore concessions are made on straight cars of siding 
by concerns whose order files are becoming thin. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
showed a decrease both in rough and dressed lumber, 
with the better grades making a better showing. No. 
1, 1 4, edge, sold at $23.50 to $24.50; No. 2, $21.50 to $22; 
No. 3, $14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $13.75; 4 
edge culls, $11 to $11.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $10 to $10.50. 
Six-inch box, $14.50 to $15. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $27.25 
to $28.25; No. 3, $17 to $18.50; box, $14.75 to $15.50; culls, 
$12.50 to $18; red heart, $11.50 to $12. No. 1, 10-inch 
rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $18 to $19.25; box, $15.50 


to $16.25; culls, $12.75 to $13.25; red heart, $12.25 to 
$12.75. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $31.50 to $33.50; o.. $, 





$20.25 to $20.75; box, $16.50 to $17; culls, $13.25 to $14.50; 
red heart, $12.50 to $13.25. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $24.75 to 
$26.50; box, $14 to $14.75; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $26.25 to 
$27.75; box, $14 to $14.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $28.50 to $29.75; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.25; box bark strips, 
$8.75 to $9.75. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $25.25 to $25.75; 
No. 2, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 4, $12 
to $13. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 2, 
$14.75 to $15.50; No. 3, $12 to $12.50; No. 4, $8 to $8.25. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.25 
to $16.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $8.75 to $9.25. 
No, 1, 18-16-inch partition, $26 to $27; No. 2, $24.50 to 
$25.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $19.75 to $20.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to 
$15.25; 8-inch, $14.50 to $15.50; 10-inch, $15.50 to $16; 12- 
inch, $16.25 to $16.75; lath, $2.85 to $2.90; factory floor- 
ing, $16, 






New York, N. Y.—While orders come slowly, there is 
a better undertone in that there is a stronger inclina- 
tion to restrict lower prices to a time limit. While 
plenty of stock is available for immediate shipment at 
practically buyers’ prices, the desire to book business 
very far ahead at these prices is small. The shortleaf 
pine business is unsatisfactory, but with the improved 
inquiry reported from southern pine mills for export 
shipments and the approach of the season when the 
box demand must increase, there is a more optimistic 





feeling. High price stocks are stronger than lower 
grades. 
Boston, Mass.—Roocfers have aroused more interest 


this week. Retail yards have bought these low-priced 
boards more freely, but offerings are very heavy and 
quotations show no particular strength. Wholesale deal- 
ers Offer 6-inch roofers down to $17.25 and $17.50, and 
8-inch at $1 more. Rough edge is still quiet with quo- 
tations on 4/4 ranging from $28 to $29. As is the case 
with roofers, there are some mills forwarding price-lists 
to the Boston market that want considerably more for 
rough edge, but for the present there does not seem to 
be any strong prospect of their getting it from the 
trade here. North Carolina partition is moving slowly 
and the quotation on No. 1, 138/16x3%-inch, the size and 
grade that sells with the least difficulty, remains this 
week at $30 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the North Carolina pine men 
still complain of a quiet demand and unsettlement in 
prices, ‘the feeling continues hopeful and there are also 
indications of a better movement. The requirements of 
box makers are increased as a result of the fruit and 


vegetable packers being busy and needing delivery of 
boxes. Plants that curtailed production not long ago 


are once more running full time and more attention is 
centered on the North Carolina pine box grades. Con- 
struction work progresses steadily and the calls for lum- 
ber are fairly numerous, if not urgent. In addition, 
lumber in quantities finds a market abroad. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It is a difficult matter to interest buyers 


in a speculative way in shortleaf pine, although the 
stocks now carried by retailers are not at all large. 


Buying is on a rather light basis but prices hold their 
own. Country trade is slow, as is usually the case dur- 
ing this month, but everybody counts upon its picking 
up next month. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While trade is not at all brisk there is a 
better tone to the market. Demand for yard stock is 
more active and is fully up to expectations for the sea- 
son. As a matter of fact, the yard men look for in- 
creased sales as the year grows older. The contractors 
are making up for lost time and are steadily in the 
market for all kinds of building material. More life 
is noticeable in the railroad trade, which has been at 
a standstill for some time and the call for factory stock 
of various kinds is increasing. The outlook for general 
business is considered better than at any previous time 
this year. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Although demand for yard stock in 
his immediate territory still is rather slow owing to 
itinued rains and the consequent delays to threshing 
'd moving the crops, the larger manufacturers report 
increased business. All the mills keep their prices 
rietly to their lists and several have sent out notices 
advances, particularly on dimension, which indicate 
it the makers of lumber receive orders from outside 
is territory in better volume than heretofore. <A large 
cal manufacturer announced that in one day last week 
‘ders for 1,000,000 feet of yard stock were booked and 
mand was well distributed. Several heavy orders of 
' material to cover the large Russian contract for cars 
ve been placed recently and most of the mills are 
il loaded up with car materiat orders. Four-inch and 
inch No. 1 fencing is used for car material to some 
ent and accordingly feels some strengthening effect 
m the car demand. Two by 6 B and better new pat- 
rn car siding is the most active item just now. The 
vstern railroads also are in the market for a good deal 
ear material. 


-- ones 





St. Louis, Mo.—Country yards have enough lumber on 
‘nd to last them until the farmers turn their attention 
m field work to building, and they have not yet 
‘uted to stock up, The city yards buy more freely. 
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Protection 


of Retail 


Had the Knox Tractor been built specially for your 
individual needs, it could not have been improved 
upon. It is as nearly independent of road conditions 
as anything you could imagine. This is due largely 
to the fact that very little of the paying load rests 
upon the power vehicle. And by reason thereof the 
tire expense is unusually low, for from 60% to 100% 
of the paying load is carried on the steel tires of the 
trailer—Which in tuin practically removes all limit 
to the weight of load a Knox Tractor can 
haul—and inasmuch as the Knox Tractor is 
only. hitched onto the load (by the front 
end of the load being placed on the Trac- 
tor’s rear axle) it matters not how long the 
load may be which is to be hauied—make it 
100-foot timbers or 12-foot stock, it’s all 
the same. This saving of weight on the 
power mechanism means economy of upkeep. 


Standard 







NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1621 Michigan Ave. 









Lumber Dealers Everywhere 


Four Wheel 


TRACTOR 


An extra precaution against accidents is provided 


Our New Catalog will show you how you can profitably use 
a Knox Tractor in your business — Let us send you a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, 


BOSTON BRANCH 
825 Tremont Bldg. 











by hydraulie brakes, which enable the driver to exert 
tremendous power on the rear axle brake drums. An- 
other feature which works for Safety is the motor, 
which is the well known Knox four-cylinder, valve- 
in-the-head type, so designed as to develop great 
horse-power up to approximately ten miles per hour, 
heyond which speed the power rapidly diminishes, 
thereby making speeding impossible. 

But these are only two of the many original fea- 
tures presented in this new model Knox ‘ 
Tractor which distinguish it from all other 
hauling vehicles. 

The fact that in actual use the Knox 
Tractor has shown itself capable of haul- 
ing more than three times the tonnage of 
one of our customers’ best teams, and nearly 
twice that of their motor truck, proves con- 
clusively that the Tractor is today the 
superdreadnought of the delivery business. 


The Power Ahead— 
The Load Behind 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH 
1733 McGee St. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
604 Abbott Bldg. 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND 444 
International Exposition  ——__—_—eeeeeeeeeeee Lee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION ° 
AND DROP FORGINGS Daily f 
AXES-LOGGING TOOL tory capacity 3500 pias Tools 





















60-Ton and 100-Ton Portable 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
NEW DESIGN 
for pressing on and off Cranks, Crank 
Pins, Sheaves, Pinions, CarWheels, etc. 
f by hand. Two sizes. Send for circular. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 
327 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago 




































icdaticd for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 

Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 

RATES: 

One Person Per D 
Room with detached bath $2to 33 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rocms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everytcdy Likes Ketel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St- 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


=) Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 









































All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hote 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


With Running Water - - y 50 per day 
oom Kates t With Toilet = $2100 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








Heavy timbers and car material are 
Prospects are good for an increased activity toward the 
latter part of the month, when stocking up for the fall 
demand will begin in earnest. 


in good request. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand develops slowly and while 
inquiries are of a better variety, orders are held off 
until the last possible moment and the shopping around 
by buyers and the urgency of moving certain large blocks 
of stock for quick shipments has brought the prices to 
an unsatisfactory state. There are indications of busi- 
ness soon to he placed for dock and pier purposes and 
a number of good sized orders have already been received. 
In each case, however, the price has been unsatisfac- 
torily low and there is a strong admission of discour- 
agement because the lifting of the burden of these stocks 
from the market has not been more beneficial to prices. 
Stock can easily be obtained and yards have learned to 
rely upon the mills to care for them as requirements 
arise. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some cutting of longleaf prices is done 
from time to time and an instance is reported of a sale 
of a number of cars of No. 2 common flooring at $13.50 
last week. Lowest prices quoted by most mills are 
$14 or above, which is regarded as a fair market figure. 
The demand is not up to the average and there is ap- 
parently so much stock that advances are not likely 
to occur right away. 

Boston, Mass.—Inquiries for southern pine came along 
a little more freely last week. While inquiries do not 
always materialize in orders, this better interest on the 
part of their customers is very encouraging to the whole- 
salers. Cargo business in dimension lumber is quiet 
and confined largely to filling orders that were placed 
earlier in the season. Wholesale yards secure orders 
for immediate delivery all the time and this item com- 
pares very favorably with the volume of dealing at this 
time a year ago. Quotations on random lengths of di- 
mension stock, delivered at the railroad, Boston, are 
as follows: 6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, 
$34; 14-inch, $40; 16-inch $45. While flooring quotations 
tend toward more steadiness there is still more or less 
irregularity of prices. Demand is very fair for the 
middle of summer. The full range on 1x4-inch, long- 
leaf and Arkansas flooring, is: edge grain A, $36 to $39; 
edge grain B, $33.50 to $36; edge grain C, $24.50 to $28; 
flat grain B and better, $24 to $25.50. Trading in par- 
tition is of moderate volume, but some sellers still offer 
generous price concessions. For B and better, %4/3%4- 
inch, most wholesale houses want $25 and do not care 
to meet competitors’ offers to take 25 to 50 cents less. 
Quotations on No. 2 common 1x6-inch and 1x8-inch show 
more firmness. 


Baltimore, Md.—-Information from 
mills is to the effect that while the great majority of 
these plants have no occasion to push operations, the 
movement of: lumber shows an increase, with prices 
firmer and perhaps higher than formerly. Locally, deal- 
ers derive encouragement from the fact that construc- 
tion work seems more active and that a number of large 
construction projects are being brought out. Big con- 
tracts for munitions of war received by concerns here 
have encouraged large additions to the plants, and this 
will create a market for lumber which could by no means 
be despised. England and other countries are far more 
actively in the market for longleaf pine than they were 
this spring, and some big shipments are made. 


the Georgia pine 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The firmness in 
cially from the southern fields, is continuing in a grati- 
fying manner. The difficulty is that the wholesalers are 
“between the upper and nether mill-stone”’ in this tran- 
sitory situation, as mill owners are advancing prices 
and buyers find soft spots somewhere that get the ma- 
terial down below present mill prices. Low grade stocks 
are especially active and car material is pressing for de- 
liveries. 


yellow pine, espe- 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Steady improvement is reported from 
all directions, and the yellow pine men show more cheer- 
fulness and speak with more optimism. July was the 
best month experienced, and the prospects are that 
August will be just as good. It is true that much of 
the lower grades were called for the latter part of the 
month, but with the reopening of operations on new 
work the higher grades receive more attention. Dimen- 
sion stuff, particularly, is strong and the movement of 
partition and flooring continues urgent. There is a 
disposition to boost prices, and buyers find it harder to 
get any concessions from quotations. 


Ohio.--There is no scarcity of transit lumber 
are numerous dealers anxious to pick up bar- 


Toledo, 
and there 


gains rather than buy in the legitimate market. Demand 
has strengthened a trifle and inquiries are better. There 


has been no change in prices and dealers buy in small 
quantities rather than carry large amounts of lumber on 
hand. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand holds its own, but regis- 
ters slight change in character. Mixed car business 
leads, with individual orders still averaging rather small. 
There has been a little larger proportion of straight car 
bookings, however. An occasional order from the railway 
people is noted, but railway business continues light. 
Prices are steady. 


Chicago.—Improvement in call for 
noticed and the 
during the week. 
however. Prices 


the upper grades is 
volume of business has gained slightly 
Demand is hardly to he rated active, 
are firm. 
Kansas City, Mo.—The cypress trade consists almost 
entirely of country orders and the volume is contingent 
upon the weather which has been uncertain, conse- 
quently the demand has been uneven. However, prices 
are at the same level that has obtained for several 
months. All the cypress orders booked are for rush de- 
livery, many of the retailers calling by telephone at their 
own expense to place orders. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress distributers in this market re- 
port a moderately satisfactory condition in trade, with 
excellent prospects in sight. Most orders now coming 
in are for small lots and call for quick delivery. Prices 
show but little change. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—The cypress market continues quiet. 
There has been a good quantity of small business but 


straight car and cargo orders are few and far betw «on, 
Except the larger distributors, 
but can quickly obtain what they want at low pr: ‘+s 
and in the face of a backward building situation ke 
no chances on booking business very far ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Cypress holds up fairly well in }: ice 
and volume of sales, though trade is not on the ac: ye 
basis of a month or two ago. Everything is wanted ‘or 
quick shipment and small lots are the rule where jot 
long ago a fair trade was done in car lots. Wholesa rs 
look forward to an increased trade this fall and ey 
carry about the usual amount of stock on hand. T).>re 
is a steady growth in the interest taken in cypres: jn 
this section. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the developments in the cypiogss 
trade during the last week have not been of special 


moment, such changes as have occurred appear to be 
for the better. Not only is the domestic demand on ‘he 
ancrease, but cypress attracts a degree of attention 


abroad that it has not received for some time. Local 
yards still hold back with orders and regard depletion 
of stocks as of more importance than such price con- 
cessions as could be obtained by liberal purchases. Cy- 
press may be regarded as one of the firmest woods on 
the list. The needs of builders are now moderately large, 
though were construction work more actively pushed 
their needs would be greatly augmented. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress lumber is quite 
satisfactory for early August and prices are steady. 
Many retail yards that carried very light stocks through 
the spring and into the early summer have found it 
necessary to replenish to supply the requirements of 
builders. No. 1 shop cypress moves well at the follow- 
ing range of quotations: 4/4, $28 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 
to $36; 8/4, $86.75 to $38.75. The ones and twos are 
a. 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 

8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The cypress market holds a steady 
activity, with constant improvement reported. Large 
distribution centers are especially active, and there has 
been a lively movement from the mills. Large pur- 
chases are credited to the millwork manufacturers. The 
heavy volume of work of this kind the last month has 
given opportunity to cut up a large amcunt of No. 1 
shop, and has resulted in a hardening of prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for cypress 
in central Ohio territory. Prices are steady at former 
levels. The best feature is the buying by retailers to 
replenish rapidly diminishing stocks. Shipments come 
out promptly and prospects are brighter. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is still quoted at the former 
prices and the demand is reported fairly good. There 
is no difficulty in securing ample stocks to meet all re- 
quirements. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles hold about the same. 
Buyers are inclined still to hold off, notwithstanding the 
seemingly low prices prevailing. Stocks at the mills 
are not excessive and manufacturers hope that condi- 
tions will change for the better this fall. Extra white 
cedar shingles are in fairly good supply in this market, 
with prices about the same as they have been for the 
last two weeks. Lath are in fair demand with prices 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers here are watching the mar- 
ket closely and as a rule report greater strength, though 
some concerns still offer shingles at bottom prices. Sup- 
plies are not heavy and when the low price stock has 


been absorbed an upward movement is looked for. De- 
mand from yards centering here is still light, but the 


fall outlook is good. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show no change 
this week; trade is featureless. Prices continue down. 
Mixed car business still commands the best prices. First- 
class shingle logs bring $9.50 to $10 in the water. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingles continue to be weak with the 
market at $1.25 to $1.30 for stars and $1.55 to $1.60 for 
clears. Eighteen-inch stocks are quoted at $1.95 and 
$2.25. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
better, particularly for transit cars, than a week ago. 
Demand for Coast shipments continues rather quiet, but 
is, if anything, a shade better than a week ago. Buyers 
on the Coast report stocks still rather low there as a 
result of the long shutdown and a good many of the 
mills have not resumed yet after their Fourth of July 
vacation. None of the dealers accumulates stock now. 
Prices are the same that prevailed a week ago, $1.30, 
Coast basis, for stars, and $1.60, Coast basis, for clears, 
but the level is more uniformly maintained. The lath 
situation is very satisfactory from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint. Buyers find little stock and prices are firm. 
Straight cars of cypress lath are virtually out of the 
question. : 





New Orleans, La.—Call for lath continues brisk, cy- 
press product being sold in mixed cars only and remain- 
ing in subnormal supply at mills. Cypress shingles have 
lately moved more freely, but demand is not vet rated 
brisk and is rather spotted. No change of quotations 
is noted. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles move steadily although most 
retail yards in and around Boston refuse to buy in as 
large quantities as they would have in previous seasons. 
Not knowing just what further restrictions may be 
placed on the use of shingles the yardmen feel that a 
hand-to-mouth policy is the safest. There are some 
fairly good extra white cedars offered down to $3.20 and 
some very nice ones at $3.45, Clears bring $2.70 to $2.8, 
and second clears, $2.25 to $2.40. Red cedar shingles get 
their proportionate share of the passing business and 
the range of quotations on extras runs from $3.25 for 
fair makes up to $3.50 and even more for some espe- 
cially choice brands. There has been some improve- 
ment this week in both the demand and the quotations 
on lath. The full range now on 15-inch is $4.05 to $4.15, 
and for 1%-inch, $3.60 to $3.65. The wider size is er- 
joying the most interest around Boston. Furring is in 
moderate demand with 2-inch offered at $20 to $2). 
Clapboards sell as fast as offered, and the limited sup- 
ply retains the price on the firm ievel of the past sev- 
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» | months. Spruce extras sell readily at $54 and clears 
a. $52. Quotations on red cedar clapboards also are 
fi. a, the best redressed and rebutted bringing up to $18 
a .nousand feet. 


\uffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingle prices are weak and 
si ow no tendency to improve. Not so many shingles 
lave come in during the last few weeks as in preceding 
ycars and eventually the lighter receipts are expected 
to have their effect in strengthening the market. ‘ 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Considerable buying for fall 
d«iivery is manifesting itself among dealers in red cedars. 
Market conditions have taken a turn which dealers con- 
sider» promising for a more active demand with the 
approach of fall. Prices are a little stronger on clears 
but a surplus of 18-inch stock tends to keep quotations 
down on them. Yards carry a fair line and are in a 
position to fill orders promptly. Lath have arrived in 
generous quantities by lake lately but no accumulation 
of stock is reported. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The shingle and lath market is about 
the same as formerly. Demand has been steady at the 
point of activity reached late in July. Cypress and red 
cedar are in strong market positions and white pine is 
much improved. Complaints of some scarcity of red 
cedar are heard and in some quarters stocks are said 
to be low, and price advances are threatened unless sup- 
plies are forthcoming from the mills. Cypress lath are 
in good demand and seem to be in much better supply 
in this market than either the pine or cedar. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is fairly good 
for the season. Prices remain steady at former levels. 
The demand for lath is fair and prices remain steady. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Despite the heavy building operations 
in Toledo and surrounding towns the shingle demand 
continues weak which lumbermen say to be due wholly 
to the substitution of other materials for roofing, Lath 
are none too plentiful and in good demand. Prices are 
firm. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the market for packing 
and crating lumber looks a little stronger this week. 
Quotations have not advanced, but the manufacturers 
of box boards and shooks have been made very confi- 
dent by the demand developing from the war munitions’ 
industries, and, as a rule, they refuse to make conces- 
sions from their regular price lists. It is expected in 
some quarters that many of these large factories which 
are rushed with orders from the British allies for war 
supplies will prefer to buy shook, paying the higher 
price asked, rather than obtain their packing lumber 
in the form of box boards and devote space to a plant 
for sawing and matching up the stock. While the com- 
petition of the southern manufacturers of shook and 
cheap boxing lumber is expected to be a factor in the 
demand from the New England market when the ship- 
ments of war supplies get well under way it is thought 
that the offerings of native white pine, spruce, fir and 
hemlock box boards will be ample for the local needs 
up until snow flies at least. Good round edge pine box 
boards, inch, are offered this week at $18.50 to $19, with 
some nice stock bringing $1 more, and pine and spruce 
mixed going at $1 to 50 cents less. The same size and 
grade of hemlock box boards bring $15 to $16. Very 
satisfactory pine and spruce shook, 13/16-inch, can be 
had at $28 to $24, Boston rate. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. — Notwithstanding dimension rules made by 
stave and coopers’ associations regarding the length, 
width and thickness of staves, present conditions of the 
market cause many stave makers to ignore them, accord- 
ing to their interests. When demand for cooperage is 
active at good prices no fault is found but dull times 
like the present cause many buyers to inspect their pur- 
chases too rigidly, losing the confidence of the shippers, 
many of whom are shipping at a loss. No change is ob- 
served in prices or demand. The usual orders given for 
kraut and pickle barrels and kegs have not yet been 
received and there are no indications as to when they 
will. Crops are admittedly good ana coopers and dealers 
later expect an active demand for cooperage. August is 
the dullest month of the year for tight barrels, and 
the present is no exception. Some. shrewd stave mill 
owners in the South are making staves, realizing that 
when the fall trade begins demand and prices are likely 
to improve to an extent sufficient to offset some of their 
losses last year. Slack staves, heading and hoops are 
still offered in excess of the wants of the trade, but 
many flour mills are anticipating their wants this fall 
and making inquiries for future supplies. Prices are easy 
and manufacturers will welcome orders as soon as they 
Can come, Butter tub hoops are plentiful and lower than 
for years. Square ash heading is unchanged, but 30-inch 
white ash staves are a little firmer. Hickory flour 
hoops are unsalable"and coiled elm hoops are lower, 
With excess offerings. Waiting conditicns prevail 
throughout all kinds of cooperage and material, say A. & 
Ji. Gates in their report on market conditions. 

S> dabei elm flour staves..........00- eosee 825 to 8.75 

. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
» 1, 17% _ kiln dried basswood head- 
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— Another FEDERAL Endorsement 


THE BARBER-BRADLEY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


LUMBER, SASH, DOORS, MILL WORK AND GLASS. 
The Pacific Kissel Kar Branch, 

Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen :—We desire to transmit to you our expression of satisfaction with the FEDERAI 


truck purchased from you over a year ago, 








AMAL 





Very truly yours, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Se; 


t. 10, 1914. 


. one and a half ton 


It has done our work admirably and coupled with your service department we take pleasure in recommending the 
FEDERAL to any intending purchasers. 
With best wishes, we remain, 


The Barber-Bradley Construction Co, 





This letter is only one of hundreds that we have received from enthusiastic Federal owners all over the world 
Federal Motor Trucks have best solved the transportation problems of this firm in your line of business. 


While conditions vary a little with different localities you will also find Federals the most economical and de- 
pendable solution of your own particular case. 


Let us show you. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., cvsit Street, 





Investigation leads to Federalization. 














Retail 


Trade Builder 


A machine built especially to help you combat 
the cut-to-order-house fellows who threaten to 
invade every community where dealers won’t 
meet the new demands for lumber cut to size. 
Protect yourself now by installing an 


Eveready 
Saw Rig 


It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ 


Port- 
able 


and forth. 


practice. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( #33: ) OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 


Being portable 


Detroit, Mich. 










Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 














































































































Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
crete or Tile Silos. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
very reasonable. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
in this way. 

We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





Patents Pending. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 











LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 
Unusually heavy rainfall throughout the lake re- George G Pope & Co = 
; A a 

sion and the western States has had a depressive 
effect on the general trade. It is reported that con- ee a hs. er 
siderable ripened g Se Z Z 
are too wet to permit the running of harvesting ma- i , 
chines so that the threshing season will be delayed 
for several weeks. County yards report slow sales 
and are not inclined to order any considerable stock. 
It is generally thought by producers that no stock- 





ain has lodged and many fields 
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| e ing-up movement will set in before September 1 but 
When it does begin it is believed it will be strong. | tion % 
FRA With the moderate demand so far this month there specia 
| seems to be no accumulation of coal at the mines and | —_ 
| ‘hi ; aaShictie he | adva 
} 66 +] 99 no shipments on consignment account. 
| M I T Cc H E L L Ss The 10-cent advance that went into effect August 1 | to hi, 
| Quality—Preparation—Service with the Franklin County and Williamson County disad' 
operators seems to be generally adhered to while | 
} Mined in Franklin County. the Springfield and Harrisburg operators are selling | often 
| = at last quotations. Some of the larger operators in ably 
} : . : fee 5 4 ably 
| Bickett Coal & Coke Company th pi ig og a ( a ae are recap rege presi 
| * or ive days each week hile he average oO pu Ss ve 
| 507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO probably not over 60 percent of all production. Screen- seal : Lord 
| ings are in slow demand while prices have softened . 
| r : dearer fey : MUDDY FUEL COMPANY as 
| 5 cents. Smokeless coal is in fair movement with WASHER'AT OUR BIG: of co 
oe CARTERVILLE MINE. : 
no unsold stocks on the market. The advances that : ity t 
went into effect on the first of the month—$2.25 on F 
| Ee eree = : othe! 
| lump and. egg, $1.75 on nut and $1.40 on mine run— , 
are prevailing quotations. Hocking is quiet. Ken- often 
| tucky coal moves moderately, although no advance faetu 
s has yet been reported. Anthracite demand is only From Williamson County, il. 
| rate thile . age "e as en ¢ “ ant 
| a ee ee Our washer is the ONLY ONE < 
] e Si e as las ar é s e. s > * . ) 
. oe hi : Ppa Ha mrt Oca nate that washes exclusively domestic timbe 
| McCormick Building shipments will increase later in the month and a 1 ape 
| strong demand set in during September. nut coal. 2 ‘ 
Export trade continues excellent and with con- = nomi 
CH iCAGO. tinued European war conditions demand for Ameri- General Offices: 203 S$. Dearborn St. CHICAGO “| 
can coal will largely increase for months to come. ° ° . ‘ 
British coal heretofore exported in large quantities Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. the 7 
is required now for home purposes consequent to in- man 
— SHIPPERS en creased manufacturing of war munitions and naval fk 
| requirements and while the principal mines in France Springfield: , one 
| are in possession of Germany, Italy, Spain and the ea . 9 at sp 
South American countries must look largely to the ee DNB 255 4 6 x2 os 44» ee - 
+] . 4 abaetas : 7 ols < >t) , . oe SS Eee 1.40 exe 
Scranton Coal Co. $s United States for their coal supplies. ROC IMEE Ra ares eis b ee Sinaia es 65 to .70 ae 
| : Harrisburg: end 
| & Current Quotations. BETAS Se EC ce ener 1.50 1.50 save 
. =e SD MINE FNC 9 0s 3 lene Snare un slp he 1.50 
F. 0. B. Freight Rate ol, ieee pp merase: 1.50 mam 
| Pd) : ; Mines. Chicago. RSTNSENMNINIEIN ose 550s Waite sews se 010 .465 tay 
Franklin County: SEL MOINES ieee oe cts 1.35 10u 
Lump and egg........ eee $1.05 5 ; or h 
| BO ROME. Gcnrernkswen ke oaa ee 1.60 Sullivan County, Ind.: 
MMMED Wie hk ce cos esn uae sce 1.40 4-inch lump ...3.<. 5 87 the | 
| AND DENIS SEMONRS 0G wig bhi ate Rivet we Se 1.10to 1.15 ee ees . 
} Screenings .. Ripe ere sq NOO ESS Brazil block (lower abso. 
Sa TIRINIE, Gi Gasp 9 Wotan 8-4 & 85 
a £ Spiralized: RAE ERINES ; ? tle o 
FU) : =. gep0 Pocahontas and New River: 
6x3 furnace .... iene eh x ia 1.50 RATAD BNO CRE oss 6 si0 cow wa eas 2.25 2.05 deale 
ee : er 1,05 || rr ere ee ere 1.75 bles. 
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